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toE KINGDOM OF TWILIGHT 


BOOK I 

r 

Standing there, on that afternoon of late autumn, 
gazing at him as he pulled the heavydaden wild-rose 
branches toward him — branches covered thickly now 
^with large scarlet berries — Eva Gower wondered if 
she should mention to her young cousin what had 
occupied her own thoughts for so many scattered 
hours. What really made a decision difficult to 
arrive at was, perhaps, her not knowing ’how the 
boy would take it, he was so peculiar. Sometimes, 
indeed, it seemed to her that he took a^ deliberate 
and ironical pleasure in mystifying her, and certainly 
the atmosphere of a peculiar world had surrounded 
him from his birth — a world where she herself and 
other ordinary people would never breathe quite 
freely. A world^ no doubt, where flow'ers grew in 
marvellous profusion ; but there was no gardener to 
tell one which to pluck and which to leave alone. 
One lived there a life of absolute freedom. A stream 
whose waters had mingled long ago'^ith Lethe flowed 

A 
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somet/here in the shadow, and its almost continuous 
murmur had the power of lulling many things to 
sleep. It had a way, also, of lending to others an ' 
extraordinarily exotic beauty, f a beauty containing 
something of the fleeting, the indescribable' and 
elusive loveliness of a reverie, a dream. 

r 

“ Que m’importe que tu sois sage ? 

Sois belle et sois tfiste ! ” 

That was wLat, sooner or later, if one listened long 
enough, one heard in the falling wind. A world, in . 
short, not very Christian, yet not at all pagan after 
the Greek manner ; not necessarily immoral, yet 
assuredly not very moral ; one, rather, where ques- 
tions such as these were left delightfully •alone ; 
where fauns and other charming creatures, part 
tttfman, part animal, part divine, might live very well 
their delicate, untroubled lives, in dreamy sunshine, 
without fear of interruption. 

And this for so far as she knew him ! That even 
after she had become intimate with him she should 
still continue to be so frequently surprised, taken 
aback, by the things he was, from time to time, 
capable saying and doing — did not that in itself 
prove (if nothing else had proved it) a considerable 
portion of his character to be left unexplained ? 
Ah ! she might enumerate his various qualities, but 
passing from one to another of them brought her, 
somehow, very little nearer to the whole : and that 
whole she herself, when all was said and done, had 
only sufficient acquaintance with to be sure of its 
existence as a thing she had absurdly managed to 
miss — to be sure, that is, that it really did exist, was 
there somewhere, but always as a light beyond, as 
a light shining b%ck into a less remote obscurity. 
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^tremendous possibilities lay just in that 
obscurity — in the* boy's spirit, and in the depths 
of his strange, dark eyes ! He possessed at any rate, 
^hen he cared to u?e it, a faculty for pushing one 
far e^nough away ; though always’ gently, discreetly, 
so that one could scarce tell how far till one found 
oneself occupying a kind 3f middle distance, fotsnd 
oiieself to be a mere poipt, among a hundred others, 
in Willie Trevellyan’s amazingly wide^iorizon. Poor 
gillie! His parents less than any one else were 
capable of understanding his peculiarities, of allowing 
for them, and, in a way, giving him a chance. How far 
this might quite possibly be his own fault she did 
not try to decide. She knew, of course, that he 
seldom made an effort to reise the silent veil behind 
which he lived ; was obviousl3i content, indeed, wh^i 
suffered to live there undisturbed. And yet — Well ! 
was she not perhaps all the more conscious of this 
because his attitude toward herseif had ever been 
one of so charmingly boyish a confidence ? The 
two cousins were really great friends. She liked him 
immensely, unaffectedly. The very fact of his being 
some seven years her junior had lent, as ft were, an 
additional grace to their intimacy by making it one 
of so perfect a freedom. He treated her almost as 
he might have treated a much loved schocjboy chum. 
He spoke to her with a surprising unconstraint of 
whatsoever happened to be uppermost in his mind 
at the moment, and if he had frequently astonished 
her, her wonderment, at least, had been quite as 
often aroused his splendid childish innocence as 
by his precocity. That she never appeared shocked 
or startled by anything he said, that she met him so 
fairly, so frankly, on his own ground, was probably 
one of the secrets of their friendship. Her attitude 
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in regard to this had lifted their intercofirse once 
and for all above the level of timid conventionality ; 
and it was this also which, more than anything else, 
had been instrumental in the '"building up of that 
respect with which he had come to treat her "very 
slightest word. 

And after all, it was not very difficult to like him,. 
Despite his peculiarities, his passionate and som‘e- 
what uncertait^ temper, he was so much the nicest 
boy she knew. He was so clev'er, so incapable of 
a meanness, so self-dependent, his affection for her 
was so obviously genuine. Was it not, then, the 
most unfortunate thing in the world that he should 
have for father and mother people so hard, so narrow, 
so supremely unimaginative as her uncle, the Rev. 
J^,hm Trevellyan, and his wife? 

He waa their youngest son, though not the 
youngest of a family composed in all of three boys 
and four girls. Ferhaps from this it was but natural 
that he should fall more or less into the background. 
He gave, besides (one understood), no promise of ever 
doing them credit, of ever being successful in any 
of the ordinary walks of life. He did not appear 
to be even particularly clever ; had no cleverness, 
at least, of any kind that was valuable ; nothing but 
an extreme susceptibility to the charm of beautiful 
useless things. And t/izs, Eva was aware, his mother 
looked upon as the most dangerous quality of all. 
Such susceptibility, in fact, appeared to Mrs 
Trevellyan to savour not a little of wickedness. 
Viewed in the narrow dimness of# the chamber of 
her mind, a chamber whose walls were hard and 
cold as the walls of a prison, w^hat seemed to be 
so merely an appreciative gift could only, from the 
very beginning, feveal itself in an unsatisfactory 
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Hg\it. Eva could^for that matter, very well believe 
that she would prefer her son to be without it alto- 
^gether ; and somehow the boy's obvious faults took 
a reflected glow from his mother's utterly unsym- 
pathetic temperament, so that they shone forth in 
an unnecessarily tragic relief. His father and mother 
’Vjere so exacting where mere trifles were concerned ; 
so supremely blind to everything that really mattered. 

She looked at the heap of bramble -leaves and 
buckies lying beside her in the long, damp, yellow- 
green grass, and she wondered if he were happy. 
Youth is, of course, eminently elastic; nevertheless 
ht did not give one exactly an impression of joyous- 
ness. On the contrary, hf gave the impression of 
remembering things, and he ^had, even in his own 
temper, so much to contend with. He felt every- 
thing so deeply ! His nature was so organised that 
the least flash of sympathy acted ^ipon it as a ray 
of sunlight upon a rain-drenched flower — and those 
flashes must be so rare! Whenever she had spoken 
of his gifts to his mother — as she had had occasion 
from time to time to do — she had laid ♦particular 
stress upon this trait in his character, urging that 
it was the outcome of his super-sensitiveness, and 
the wonderful fineness of his mind. For she believed 
that he had gifts — gifts of a certain sort — though of 
their exact nature and range she was by no means 
so sure. She had read a few little poems he had 
written for the school magazine, but these had done 
nothing more than prove that he had somewhere 
come across theVork of Edgar Poe, Further, she 
was conscious that the bent of his tastes lay alto- 
gether in a different direction from her own. But 
that was all. What was most clear to her in fact, 
what was most important at all events, was merel)' 
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the dreadful extent to which he vwas being spoiled at 
home. She could only hope for what she secretly 
felt to be an impossibility, tltat his nature might 
prove strong enoiigh to bear the strain. If they 
would but leave him alone ! The fault was theirs. 
She repeated this almost ‘passionately as she thought 
how quickly his constant self-repression was teaching 
him to be silei^t and taciturn. . . . 

And she raised her eyes to where he struggled in 
the hedge, a tall, lean, brown boy, with very irregular 
features redeemed by a fine square forehead and 
beautiful eyes. At present ratlier slender in build, 
his long, straight limbs, his narrow flanks and wSle 
chest, gave promise of ^unusual physical strength. 
y js crisp brown hair qf a somewhat dead and lustre- 
less colour, the colour of fallen beech-leaves, was 
scarce darker than his smooth russet-brown skin ; 
his eyes were wonderfully pie .sant, but of so un- 
common a shade — between amber and hazel, shot' 
through w'ith streaks of a reddish brown like that 
of certain chrysoberyls — as to make his whole face, 
ordinary 'enough in other respects, seem strikingly 
peculiar.* Taken together, his features betokened 
considerable mental power ; while his expression 
was one of thoughtfulness carried to the verge of 
dreaminess. But now and then his countenance 
became a little sombre, overshadowed by the indefin- 
able, the indescribable, shade, droop of melancholy. 
Probably in the mouth, and in the sensitive nostrils, 
there was a hint of an inherited strain of refined 
animalism ; a hint, too, of a profound and not always 
very kindly irony. 

She regarded him attentively, and all his little 
characteristics rose up before her, forming a kind of 
picture — the lazy indifference of iiis manner, at times 
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parsing into a contemptuous insolence, the sudden 
changes of his moods. Often when he seemed 
most idle and Jistleiss his eyes would kindle with 
a sudden fire, his head be raised, while his lips w'ould 
move as though he were speaking aloud. When 
walking by himself his pace was very erratic, now 
•fast, now slow ; occasionally coming almost to a 
standstill. If he had any particular destination in 
view he would as often as not pass^t by ; so busy 
Vould he be with his thoughts. 

And his moods were difficult to follow. The sight 
or idea of suffering, when he realised it, and one 
ftever knew when he would realise it, troubled 
him curiously ; nevertheless his sympathies were far 
from being universal. Afready there burned within 
him an overpowering, an alftiost diseased hatred'*^ef^ 
the commonplace, the nicely superficiak Unhappy 
presage ! — a mere boy picking out with what might 
have seemed a malice fine as Huysmans’ the little 
flaw, the little meanness, insincerity, imperfection, 
that another would be too stupid, too careless, or too 
generous to detect. But he took no plf^asure in so 
exercising his perspicacity, and his mind*ivould leap 
and cling to any brighter ray that fliintly glimmered 
for it, as a snared bird escapes from its opened cage. 
Forced back perpetually upon himself^ the failures, 
the lapses of those about him, reacted upon his own 
soul, filling it with a strange despondency, while a 
few’ harsh words, or a little unkindness, could have the 
effect upon him of making his life seem scarce worth 
living. And through all, unconsciously, he watched 
the subtle play of his owm personality. Maybe the 
happiest hours of his boyhopd had been passed in 
solitude wdth a book, or with some figure of his dreams 
— the dream of creams, the dream of a perfect love. 
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Bii_ 2ven while she gazed upon him, and amid the 
rather grey cloud of her reflections, she became 
conscious, once more, of how utterl^y she had failed, 
to do him justice. . If he were nothing else than this, 
why should she care for him ? Why should she 
feel whenever she was with him the presence of an 
extraordinary personal charm ? Certainly if she had 
written down this mental sUmmarj’' of his character 
that she had '"just now completed, it would have 
presented no very attractive picture. More thaif 
ever she saw how diificult, how impossible, it was to 
catch the informing spirit, the reality ; and she gave 
up an attempt which she would, indeed, never ha\*e 
embarked upon, had it not been for her recent and 
far from wholly amicable ^encounter with his mother. 
•^■Suddenly glancing she saw him put his hand 
to his mouth, which was already stained a deep 
purple with blackberry juice. “'Villie! Willie!” she 
cried. ‘'How can you? You know they must be 
full of maggots at this time of year ! ” 

The boy sprang back lightly across the ditch. 
“They are%all right,” he said, laughing, “ and I don’t 
look.” • 

“ Please don’t be horrid. Come, let us gather up 
our spoils ; we have more than enough as it is.” 
She pointed*to the heap of crimson leaves and scarlet 
berries lying at her feet. 

“You will have to carry some in your umbrella,” 
he replied, kneeling down, and disentangling the 
stems as well as he could, in spite of the thorns which 
played sad havoc wdth his hands ancf wrists. “ How 
beautiful they are,” he almost whispered, lifting a 
little bunch of blackbyry leaves and stroking them 
softly. “Don’t they look as if they had been 
painted?” 
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r\ren’t they much prettier than that ? ” she 
objected. 

^ “ Oh, I don’t n^ean i^vith ordinary paints ; and with 
the others of course they have been, I suppose — with 
the wind and the sun, the rain and the dew. They 
are nice enough for you to wear,” he went on, rising 
from his knees and offering her the bunch he held ; 
and his eyes rested upon* her in quite frank admira- 
tion as she pinned them to the fronf^of her black 
jitcket “ How nice you are ! ” he said slowly. “ I 
think you are more lovely than any one I have ever 
seen — more really beautiful ! ” 

^he girl half frovvmed, and then laughed. “ Don’t 
be silly,” she answered, “ cind reach me what I am 
to carry, like a good boy.” * 

He blushed quickly, and handed her the \on^^ 
branches in silence. He was still thinkiiTg what a 
charming contrast the scarlet leaves made with her 
rich dark colouring, her olive skin, and dim, cloudy 
hair. 

They walked as far as the gate which opened out 
of the field on to the tvet, muddy road, and there they 
paused again. It was not very late, but the afternoon 
was closing in, and the sun had almost disappeared. 
The light in the sky that a quarter of an hour ago 
had been bright with scarlet, green, and* gold, was 
now cold and grey, and beneath it the wide stretch 
of pasture-land showed as a carpet of dull yellowish- 
green. Over this monotonous expanse the boy’s eyes 
wandered, to rest, at length, on the long, low, curving 
line of dark blue %iills that closed in the view. He 
was conscious of a something which, over and above 
the actual familiar features of the^ landscape, charmed 
him immensely — a note, an expression, an “accent,” 
as it were, in the w^n, shifting light, in the sky that 
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seemed to have been washed in^as in a water-colour 
sketch, in the dull yellows, and greens, and greys, and 
browns, the low, moving clouds^ heavy, dark, and softi 
He drank it up-eagerly, the beauty of it all, a quiet, 
absorbed look in his eyes. Standing beside him, Eva 
kjjew how much lie was enjoying himself, and forbore 
to disturb his reverie. She had often indeed bedn 
rather perplexed by the peculiar pleasure he appeared 
to take in Ais the season of decay — autumn, the 
passing away of leaf and flower, the strange, dee^'p, 
languid beauty, ominous of the silent approach of 
Death, that momentarily flushes the leaf of plant and 
tree. Was it not a little significant of his whble 
temperament ? She felt at least as if it ought to be. 
His tastes were so lar^e a part of himself. But then, 
*^n the other hand, they were so various, so seemingly 
unlimited? His points of view were sometimes, indeed, 
bewilderingly inconsistent, even "-hough through them 
all he managed to remain supremely himself. That^ 
at anyrate, was his privilege. He shed about him, 
like a picture of Leonardo’s, like some rare old book 
or vase ^r tapestry, a perpetual and peculiar atmo- 
sphere ; t)ne felt his presence ; one felt liis temperament 
— the alchemical quality of his individuality. 

After a while she laid her hand upon his arm to 
tell him they really must go, must hurry, if they were 
to be home by six, “ though, I suppose,” she added, 
you would rather remain here till midnight ! ” 

“ And you — would it seem a very undesirable thing 
to you?” he asked, stepping back, and lifting the 
rusty bar of the gate, that she migRt pass out. 

“ It is certainly not what I am most desirous of at 
present. Aunt Hoyoria always lilies you to be home 
in time,” she went on, crossing the road. We shall 
pjobably be dreadfully late as it is.” 
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I am ready now^ I was only thinking.” 

“You think so much.” 

“ There are so many things to make me.” 

She looked at him with a smile.. “The colour of 
the fields, for instance ? ” 

“ Oh, the colour of everything. It is all so extra- 
(tgdinarily around us. . . . Can’t you feel how the 
life is passing out of things,” he went on eagerly; “it 
is as if they had grown tired at last of fighting against 
sleep. It seems to enter into my blood — the sense 
of it, I mean. I seem to know exactly how the trees 
and plants feel as the sap slowly creeps in from their 
l&ves. ... I can feel the very leaves fall. ... I 
can hear them. . . . Listen ! . . . Softly, so softly. 

. . . Mustn’t it be very still^ust here?” 

“ Yes, it is quiet.” She lookt^d away over the fieldi«« 
“ Do your fancies make you very happy, Willie ? ” she 
asked suddenly, and half smiling as she met his clear, 
intelligent eyes. 

“Some of tliem,” he answered; and then more 
doubtfully, “ most of them, I suppose. Kva, clear,” 
he broke in presently, and in a rather ^hesitating 
way, “ sometimes I lliink I am not so happy now as 
I used to be.” 

She looked at him laughingly. “Why?” 

Willie appeared to search for a satisfactory answer, 
but without success. “ I don’t know,” he brought out, 
at length, “ only I seem to have a foreboding of things 
to come — things far away and not so nice as those 
that have been. You know how you sometimes feel 
after walking inkind for a long time, that, all at once, 
you are coming back to the sea, though it is still out 
of sight and hearing. Well, it is just like that.” He 
looked at her with a strange, dark, half-wistful wonder 
in his eyes. “ I s)pould like to climb a hill,” he said, 
“ and look at what lies before me^” 
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. Ah, you can’t, you can’t,” she murmured. “ But 
your troubles are really a little vague.” 

‘‘ Oh, I daresay ; but they ure Inhere for all thatj’ 
He hesitated and looked down. I wish people 
wouldn’t expect things of me,” he said slowly. “ I 
am always displeasing some one, disappointing some 
one, either at home or at school.” 

Eva noticed the sudden change in his voice and 
wondered wl!ht was coming. For some little time 
she walked on in silence, giving him an opportunity 
to speak if he had anything more to say. But he 
appeared to have nothing, and she at length turned 
toward him. “ Willie,” she frankly began, “ I Wcfnt 
to talk to you seriously.” 

He gave a little smile. Aren’t we always tremend- 
ously serious ? ” he asked, with the gentlest irony in 
the world.® 

“ Well, we are going to be . till more so, then. I 
want just to kn5w why you are such a bad boy ? ” 
She was conscious that her question sounded rather 
weak ; but she had to put it somehow to him, and the 
particulai^ words she used did not very much matter. 

“ Do yi)U really think I am ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes, I really think it.” 

He looked at her for a moment, and then at the 
grey, muddy road. '‘You find I am getting rather 
impossible?” His question was accompanied by 
the same little smile he had given her just before, 
but this time it somehow died away more quickly. 
'‘Won’t you keep me as long as you can?” he 
went on simply. “You know that you and Nick 
sire all I have,” 

Eva let her eyes rest upon theWark, mobile face 
turned half away from her, and she felt that she had 
never cared for her young cousin ^more than at just 
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that' partic&lar moment. “ Ah, do not be so tragic,” 
she cried, half laughing. “If you like I won't speak 
another word/’ ^ 

“Oh, I want you to. I want you to go on. I 
want you to say what you believe.” 

What I believe ? Only that ! ” 

J‘Yes; don’t you always say only that — to me?” 
Hi% voice as he brought out the last two words was 
wonderfully charming. 

She gave a little sigh. “ Of course now I cannot 
scold you at all” And she took his hand. 

They walked on. He was the first to speak. 
“ i^fter all you can’t believe it,” he began, in the 
tone of one who has just made a happy discovery. 
“ If you did, you wouldn’t csmc for me so much.” 

Eva stopped short in the •middle of the road. 
Then she laughed almost ruefully. “This. comes, I 
suppose, of being nice to you. For a boy you are 
extremely clever.” • 

“ Was I very clever ? ” he asked, innocently “ Why, 
of course I know you care for me. It is so easy 
to know things of that sort. It is only the j:]uestion 
of ‘ how much/ that is hard.” , 

“ Yes, the question of ‘ how much.’ ” 

“ I should like you to like me better than any one 
else in the world, you know,” he went lOn softly ; 
“ but of course I couldn’t expect that, could I ?” 

“Oh, why not? I should be sorry to set a limit to 
your expectations.” 

“But you must think it’s more than I deserve. If 
it comes to that, Ijowever, I suppose I don’t deserve 
anything at all. I am sure all your other friends are 
nicer.” | 

“ Nicer than you, do you mean*? ” 

“ Yes.” 
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Ef^a smiled. “ I shall be better able to jfnswer^hat 
when I am just a little clearer as i:o how nice you are.” 

‘*You aren’t clear, then? I see. I see.” He 
faintly coloured. “ Fm afraid*! cafin’t help you very 
much,” he added in a moment. “ Of course I 
suppose you know that I’m not amazingly popular 
anywhere — not even with the other chaps at school. 
That in itself is rather a bad sign, isn’t it? ” r* 

“ I can’t t^l.” 

“ I mean that if a chap gets into rows and all that, 
he usually zs popular — to an extent.” 

“ Perhaps you get into too many rows.” 

‘‘No, it isn’t that; but F. is queer, because” 

— he hesitated — “ because I don’t want to be like that, 
you know.” ^ 

She made an irppatient movement with her 
^umbrella. 

< 

“ Oh, I try,” he protested. 

“ At home, fou: instance ? ” 

He shrank a little. “ I see what you mean.” 
Then he glanced aside over the low, naked hedge. 
“ It is maybe harder than you imagine.” 

“ I arX not saying that it isn’t hard. If it were 
easy I don’t expect I should mention the matter 
at all. Only, do you think that to keep a consistent 
silence about all that concerns yourself, all that you 
do, is the nicest way in the world to treat your own 
people ? ” 

“ Ah . . . ! ” The word lengthened out on his breath, 
and for a minute or two was followed by nothing 
else. “ I don’t quite understand what you want me 
to do,” he began at length. “ I think you are pretty 
well aware that my doings are rtot very interesting 
to anybody.” , 

“ But that is sheer nonsense,” she answered. 
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‘‘ Th- 2 ^ dim interesting — or would be if you wbuld 
only let them — to your father and mother. I know 
at all events.” She found herself indeed de- 
claiming it rather aggi^ssively. ‘‘You do not make 
it possible for them to be interested.” 

“Make it possible!” Willie faintly echoed. “But 
— there are all the others — do all that they 
sht^uld do.” 

She gave him a quick glance of disapproval. 
“ Surely you are not jealous 1 ” 

For a few moments he did not reply, and when 
at length he spoke, his voice was very quiet. 
“ Couldn’t you imagine that I might have been, once 
— very long ago — before I got used to it.” 

Something in his words, and maybe even more 
in his tone — far enough removed as it was from 
bitterness — caused her austerity to waver ; neverthe- 
less, feeling it to be so much for his own good, she 
made a little further struggle. “ Youf father, at least, 
cares,” she said. “ He has done a great deal for you ; 
done sufficient, at anyrate, not to deserve such treat- 
ment.” 

“ Such treatment ! ” At what seemed to him the 
injustice of her attitude, the tears sprang suddenly 
to his eyes and an angry flush overspread his face. 
But he controlled himself almost at once, and 
answered quietly enough. “ I have done 'all that 1 
can. I am neither a dog nor a slave. You speak 
very strangely : as if some one had been trying to set 
you against me. I am neither better nor worse than 
I have always been.” 

“ Even if all yotl say be true,” Eva persisted, deter- 
mined to put him in the wrong, “ a great deal of the 
fault must be your |wn.” 

“ I daresay.” 
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“ Mightn’t you work a little harder at <schoK3l/ for 
instance, than you do.” , 

I think I work as well as I can.’* 

“Oh, Willie!” " • 

“Well, as well-as I want to, then.” His tone was 
at length beginning to show something of an im- 
patience she had expected to appear much sooner. 
“What I have to do doesn’t interest me. Itf*is 
valueless : it leads to nothing.” 

“To nothing? ” 

“ Except an examination. It is not the real thing.” 
He swung his bunch of berries slowly backward and 
forward. “ I have thought aKul it a great deal,” he 
said, after a considerable pause, and in a voice from 
which all trace of his recent anger had passed. 

“ About the real thjng ? ” 

“Yes; and about the other. I have tried to get 
at it — what it means.” 

“ And were y^u successful ; did you get at it ? ” 

“ I don’t suppose so.” 

“ You got at soTuet flings however.” 

He coloured up. “ Not very much — only — well — 
well I sSw that none of those who had had anything 
to do with teaching me had ever really cared to do 
anything for me, myself — my real self. If I possessed 
a mind, it^was only a sort of blackboard upon which 
a few things tvere to be written in chalk. I am not, 
of course,” he went on quickly, “ considered to be 
at all clever ; but still I must have some kind of 
understanding, some kind of nature ; and, at all 
events, boys who are thought to be clever — the very 
cleverest — are taught in just the sdcciQ way. 

“But what way would you jhave,” Eva asked. 
“What way do yoji imagine wolild be better?” 

He looked gravely at tfer. “ I can’t tell,” he 
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answerea slowly. “ I don’t know what it is that 
is wrong.” 

, Are you sure ijt the boys themselves.” 

“ But that is just it,” he cried eagerly, catching at 
her idea, though not to accept it/ ‘‘ It’s just there 
that it comes out so clearly ; there in their noj^ 
being any better — the boys that are written over 
with the chalk, I mean — than the others, not any 
better or nicer than the very stupides*^/* 

“ But surely you can’t expect niceness to come 
with a mere knowledge of the Latin grammar?” 

“ I know, of course, but Oh, well, I daresay 

I •am wrong.” 

“ Are you ? ” she wondered. You see, I don’t quite 
understand what you meai%, what you exactly want 
to prove.” # 

“ I don’t want to prove anything,” he said, smiling 
a little confusedly, “ It is only that — that a boy 
may quite easily be first in all his classes and yet 
have nothing — well, nothing that seems worth having. 
Nothing, for instance, that if he were out here by 
himself in the fields would prevent him from feeling 
lonely ; nothing that would go out from^ his own 
spirit to meet the — the spirit that is here. Nothing 
to make him either happier or unhappier, or wiser 
or better than those who are supposed* to have so 
much less knowledge, to have been idle and careless. 
His work is all so much a thing to be learned and 
never used save for the answering of a few questions 
at the end of each half year. It does not help him 
to know the difference between what is ugly and 
what is beautiful. And shouldn't it do that? 
Shouldn’t it malce it impo.ssible for him to do 
certain things ; to be cruel, say, to some wild bird 
or animal he foun^ in the fields. And yet it doesn’t 
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do that I know it doesn’t, and it was just that 
that first made me think about? the matter at all : 
because one day I saw a ho ^ — ljut I needn’t tell* 
you.” 

“Willie dear, I never knew you to so champion 
any cause before ; least of all that of educational 
reform. How long have you been pondering thi|«^? 
For weeks?” 

“ I told I had.” 

“ But I can’t imagine ” She looked at him 

and laughed. “ You are a queer boy, too.” 

Y ou have forgiven me then ? ” 

“ Did it never strike you, when you were turning 
the matter over in your mind, that the qualities 
you lay such stress upofi might perhaps be purely 
jaatural ones : and ycAa know a boy can no more 
change his nature than he can change the colour 
of his eyes and hair? The lessons you wish to have 
taught in your \fonderful school seem to me to be, 
in fact, just the lessons one can only have learned 
(if one /las learned them) in some previous life, and 
which, a.^ Plato would say, one may half-remember 
in this.” * 

They walked on in silence for some time. Then 
Eva spoke again. “ Is it because of this,” she asked, 
“ that you# refuse to do your ordinary school 
work ? ” 

He shook his head. “ I’m not so bad as you seem 
to think,” he said. “ I do enough to get through. 
Who has been talking to you about me ? ” 

She hesitated till he was on the ^oint of repeating 
the question. “Your father,” she then confessed. 
“ He thinks you are not getting (|n well.” 

“ And he spoke toyou about it ? ’ 

“Not to me in particular. Bqt I heard what he 
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said.’’ She paused again, as though anxious to let 
him off with this. * 

Aren’t you going to tell me ? ” 

‘‘Shall I?” 

“Yes, 1 suppose so; if you think it will do me 
any good.” 

\ “ I can’t answer for that ; but at least it will give 
you your chance. I need not repeat his^xact words, 
I daresay — what they amounted to was that he in- 
tended to take you from school at midsummer if 
he got another bad report of you, or if you did 
badly in your examination.” 

• “ The despised examination ! ” He gave a little 
laugh that was half a sigh. “ And what does he 
intend to do with me ? ” • 

“ He intends to put you *to some business, or 
trade.” 

He nodded silently. Eva laid her iiand upon his 
shoulder. She felt very sorry for Tiim. “You must 
not let it happen,” she said gently, “ that is all.” 

“Oh, it will liappen.” He repeated the words 
slowly, almost stupidly. “You know youfself that 
when he says a thing — especially a thing of that 
sort — it is impossible to change him.” 

“But this is only October,” Eva expostulated. 
“ You have eight months before you, aTid you can 
do a great deal in that time.” 

‘*Ye$, I know. The eight months, however, will 
pass as all the rest have passed.” He spoke in a 
strange, dull, monotonous voice very different from 
that in which, a few minutes before, he had expounded 
his theories. “You don’t know how my mind 
wanders. I can’tl keep to my work. As soon as 
I open a book i begin to thfnk of other things. 
Sometimes I try r¥>t to, but it njakes no differer\pe. 
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And wnat you have just told me will make it harder 
than ever. I shall always have fhe feeling that my 
father is threatening me» is ^tan^ing behind me, 
bolding my head down to the page; and I shall 
want to let him do his worst How could he have 
said such a thing? And you knew it all along? ” 

''Of course your father, like other people, judges 
your abiliti^ by what you actually accomplish, in 
the world, ^en you are older, it will be just the 
same. Only you yourself, and perhaps some one 
who is very intimate with you, can know what you 
attempt Uncle Arthur is really doing what he 
thinks best” i 

" Oh, I know ; I know.” He felt strangely humi- 
liated, and a little bewildered ; for the moment he 
^did not quite see his w^y\ 

“ Would it be easier for you to do it for some one ? ” 
Eva suddenly asked. “ If you knew, for instance, 
how very much it would please me ? ” 

" How nice you are,” he whispered, taking her 
hand, while the dawn of a smile crept back to his 
face, “i'es, I will try.” 

In a \ery little, however, his ^mile faded. “What 
is the matter now^” she inquired, noticing the 
change. 

“ Oh, noHiing.” 

“There zs something. You may as well tell me.” 
“It is just that it is quite useless for me to try to 
do anything ; I never succeed. I make hundreds of 
good resolutions, but I never keep them.” 

“ Have you been getting into any trouble lately ? ” 
“Yes; a good many things h^e happened — and 
— I don't quite know what will Bappen when I go 
home tomight.” • ^ 

“To-night!” Poor Willie! Jjhe wondered what 
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he had been doing. “ What do /ou mean ? What 
can happen ? 

“A great de^, I’gi afraid/’ He gave a strange 
little laugh. I was forbidden — my mother forbade 
me — to come out with you to-day.’^ 

‘'With me?'' She wondered if she were supposed 
^o have an objectionable influence. It was the first 
time the idea had occurred to her, but she found it 
likely enough. 

“ Oh, I don’t mean that, of course,” Willie 
amended hastily, reading her thought. She didn't 
even know I had arranged to come with you. It was 
«nly that I was to keep in my own room — a punish- 
ment for something I said.” 

“ I see. And of courses — you didn’t do it, since 
you are here.” She smiled rapther hopelessly. 

“ No, I didn’t do it. But I wish I had ftow ? ” He 
hesitated. “ My brother was there — Richard.” 

“ And he told you not to ? That isn’t very like 
him.” 

Willie considered. “No, he didn’t tell me, exactly. 
But he seemed pleased — oh, I can’t expl^n, but it 
was really that. I couldnty you know, aft^r the way 
he looked. And I’m afraid this time it will be 
rather bad,” he added dubiously, “coming after so 
many other things, }'ou know. I’m afr&id it will be 
rather the worst there has been yet.” 

Eva sighed. It was extraordinarily hard to know 
how to advise him, and yet he so perpetually needed 
advice. “If you went straight to your mother,” she 
suggested at length, “and told her that you were 
sorry — told herein fact, just what you have told 
me ^ 

“ Ah, but 1 coilldn’t,” he muiynured. “ It wouldn’t 
do, you know. I, couldn’t say it that way, and she 
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wouldn t believe me if I did — she thinks I’m a 
]/ar." 

Why couldn't you ? — when >jou sorry ? ” 

He only shook his head. “ I shall have to let it 
take its course/’ He made a little gesture of helpless- 
ness. “ Besides, she will have told my father long 
before this. Richard, or one of the others — one of 

f 

my sisters, — is sure to have discovered my absence/’ 
Are they^///(’c that ? ” 

“ Oh, yes. They don’t care for me, you know ; at 
least, not very much,” 

Eva sighed again. “Shall I ?” She stopped 

abruptly, looking at him sadly. They stood for f, 
moment at the gate of the avenue leading to the 
hou.se where she lived wkh their aunt, Mrs Gower. 
When she spoke again* it was merely to say good- 
Tiight ; and she watched him hurry away, now 
walking, now running, under the yellow gas-lamps. 
She was sorry, by this time, that she had let him 
go just thus, and she would have called him back had 
he not already been out of earshot. 


II 

• 

When Mr Anthony Gower died (some three years 
before the opening of this history) he left to his 
widow, as well as a considerable portion of the fortune 
she herself had brought him, a house full of beautiful 
things, and the nominal charge of his niece Eva. 
The girl was the only daughter, tl^ only child, in 
fact, of his younger brother, and he mad adopted her, 
many years before, op the death-— foccurring almost 
sirnultaneously — of both her parepts. At the time 
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this had Itemed to him to be the easiest way out of 
a difficulty, and as^the avoidance of difficulties had 
been one of the chief aims of his life, he had promptly 
'become oblivious io the fact of the child’s existence, 
save when her visible presence reminded him, not 
unpleasantly, of his own unselfishness. The news of 
his sudden decease had reached Eva while she was 
pursuing her studies at Girton ; and she had at once 
packed her trunk and hurried home to tier aunt, to 
receive from that lady a scolding for having acted so 
precipitously. 

The relation between Mrs Gower and her niece 
\\^s, in truth, considering all things, a rather peculiar 
one. Eva, from her childhood, had maintained an 
attitude of complete frefjdom — freedom both of 
thought and action — and nojv that they were left 
altogether to each other’s companionship Jier stand- 
point underwent no essential change. Of very dis- 
similar natures, they yet had sufficient in common to 
ensure that no difference of opinion between them 
would ever be of an unsurmountable order. Both 
were clever and both possessed the incomparable gift 
of being interested in a great many things.*^ If Mrs 
Gower’s extremely wide experience and knowledge 
of the w'orld had given to her views and conversation 
a certain flavour of a perhaps over-empljasised sym- 
pathy with the rogues and vagabonds of life, she at 
least treated other people’s lack of a similar com- 
placency with an unfailing good-humour. She was 
much less enthusiastic and much less impressible than 
Eva, but she had a keener sense of the ludicrous, and 
she was certainly^hrevvder. She was cleverer but less 
intellectual, more'brilliant but more superficial, more 
cultured but less| naturally pure in her tastes, more 
lavish but less unselfish. When it is added that 
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she was a middle-aged lady inclined to stoiitness, not 
at all handsome, but contriving tp conceal her plain- 
ness behind a certain bold humour and a fine freedom 
of manner (which passed, indeed, for an admirable 
frankness, but which was very often nothing of the 
sort), her portrait may be taken as sufficiently in- 
dicated for our purpose. 

Just now she was seated in her drawing- roofii, 
before a la^e wood fire, from whose cheerful glow 
she did not look round when her niece entered. On 
her lap was a volume of “ La Vie Litteraire,” and a 
long silver paper-knife, clasped by the white, plump, 
jewelled fingers of her right hand, suggested that tl^e 
book was a new one, and that she had been cutting it 
as she read. ^ 

The room was a wor^derful museum of curious and 
beautiful things, admirably arranged, though perhaps 
a little overcrowded. Jugs, cups, bowls, vases, of 
every conceivably shape, hue, and fragility ; laces, 
embroideries ; miniatures and statuettes ; damask 
and velvet altar hangings — a thousand precious 
objects that glimmered dimly in the lamplight. 

Crossin|[ to the open fireplace Eva leaned her elbow 
upon the mantelpiece and stood there, one foot tapping 
the brass fender, “I suppose I’m dreadfully late,” 
she murmured. I am sorry for poor Willie ; their 
tea will be nearly over.” She glanced at a little 
enamelled clock beside her and then down at the 
fire. 

Mrs Gower closed her book, one finger, however, 
keeping the place. “ My dear child,” she said, looking 
up, “you seem to me to be alwAys getting that 
unfortunate boy into trouble. One would almost 
think you did it on purpose.” ^ 

Eva did not look round. “Yes, it is rather a 
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pity/’ she said. “ I expect he gets into quite enough 
by himself.” 

“ He has been sooiled, of course.” 

“ I know you tiiink so. Well, at anyrate, not 
in the usual sense of the word.” 

‘‘ There are as many senses of the word as there 
are ways of spoiling,” her aunt replied, “ and as many 
wa^s of spoiling as there are people to spoil and to 
be spoiled.” ♦ 

She spoke in a clear, decided voice, neither 
particularly soft, nor particularly sympathetic. She 
had indeed too ready a scorn for all forms of weak- 
ness and sentiment to find much use for sympathy ; 
the only human qualities she thoroughly admired 
being, perhaps, cleverness and strength. 

“ Neither Arthur nor Honoria^ever had the slightest 
idea how to bring that child up,” she .presently 
resumed. “ They had become so used to having 
stupid children that when Will^:; arrived they 
probably wished him away again. All conscience 
would permit them, however, was to try to make 
him as like the others as possible. They haven’t 

succeeded,” she added in a moment, “ so you*heedn’t 

» • 

worry. 

“They have the most extraordinary idea,” Eva 
scornfully exclaimed, “ that there is ^ only one 
respectable type of character.” 

“ Oh, I know, I know. And so, for that matter, 
there is. But, on the other hand, they have it them- 
selves to such a degree that 1 wonder they can expect 
any of it to be left for others.” 

“Well, they dc^expect it; they expect it indeed 
to be drearily obvious in every word one utters. I 
think there is nothing so vulgar as a fear of the 
opinion of other pecmle.” 
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Mrs Gower stifled a little yawn. '‘It is oniy the 
mother that is vulgar,” she sai^. “Arthur may be 
extraordinarily stupid, but he is a gentleman. I 
don't know whether it is wrong to say such things 
about one’s only surviving brother, but he was 
probably the most obstinate, and certainly the 
stupidest boy that ever lived. That is one reason 
why papa was so glad when he quite suddenly give 
evidence 6Z a ‘ mystical appetite for sacred things/ 
Poor papa thought his two leading qualities would go 
very well with this — that they would not, at anyrate, 
be so liable to attract attention in the church as 
elsewhere, and might even help to keep his viq^ws 
orthodox.” 

Eva did not immediately reply. But she knelt 
down on the hearthrug and for some minutes appeared 
to busy herself with putting on a fresh log. When 
she spoke it was to return to her first remark. 
“Willie will bq dreadfully scolded when he gets 
home,” she said again. “ It seems he oughtn’t to 
have been out at all. I almost wish I had gone 
home with him, or else that I had brought him 
here.” 

“ Why did7i't you bring him here ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” She smiled half pensively, still 
holding th^ poker in her hand and giving every now 
and again a little contemplative dab at the fire. “ He 
came as far as the gate, and then I sent him away. 
I sent him back to be scolded and to do his lessons.” 

“You always take such long walks,” Mrs Gower 
presently remarked. “Surely it isn’t impossible to 
be home at six/’ 


“It seems to be,” the girl replieu. But to-day we 


were late in starting and we 
of coloured leaves amd berries. 


stopped to gather a lot 
>) 
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** Then it was your fault — the lateness. I know 
his mother wouldn't, have anything- but a garden 
flower in the house^’ ^ 

“ Oh, haven’t I said it was my fault all the time. 
It always zs, for that matter.” 

“ Then you should have gone with him and taken 
the blame. Why don’t you occasionally ask one of 
the\irls to go out with you ; that would make it ail 
right ? ” 

“ The girls ! ” She shrugged her shoulders. “ He 
wouldn’t come if they did.” 

Mrs Gower leaned back in her chair, playing with 
the •paper-knife she held. “Aren’t you almost in 
love with him ? ” she asked at length, watching her 
niece closely as she spoke. 

Eva laughed. “ With Willie ?,” 

“Yes, with Willie. He is, you know.” 

“ Is what.^ In love with me ? If he is we do not 
talk about it.” • 

“ Perhaps not, but it is there for all that. Je ne 
plaisantc pas Ic moins du vionde. When you have 
lived as long as I have you will know that ^that’s 
the only kind of feeling a boy of his tempter ever 
entertains for anybody — it is either a passion or 
nothing — if indeed you don’t know it already.” She 
glanced keenly at the smiling countenance Eva 
turned to her. “You needn’t in the least pretend 
to treat it as a joke. I may be vulgar, but I am 
certainly serious. And I don’t see any reason in 
the world,” she went on, quietly, “ why you should 
hurt his feelings.” 

“But I don’t hurt|his feelings,” Eva replied. “On 
the contrary I’m extremely careful of them, though 
not for the beautiful reason you probably imagine. 
Further, I am very ^ond of him. ^I never supposed 
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myself to be anything else. Far fonder of him,” she 
added in a moment, “than xou would believe, in 
spite of your delightful disc<Jverj^^ The other day^^I 
actually kissed him — I forget why.” 

“ I suppose because you wanted to.” 

“ Well, surely 1 may kiss a boy of that age, when 
he is my cousin.” ^ 

Mrs Glover mused. “ I wonder what //e does in 
such circJhnstances ? ” 

“ He does, or what probably you would rather 
I should have done — he blushed ; boys blush so 
easily. He is really very charming.” 

“ I daresay. As a rule one doesn’t kiss even boys 
unless one finds them so.” 

Eva smiled. “ I on^y confessed to having kissed 
him once ; and I d(jn’t think it did him any harm. 
Certainly the poor fellow isn’t over-petted by any- 
body else.” 

“Who in thft world is there to pet him?” Mrs 
Glover inquired. “That odious woman who is 
always telling }'ou what wages she refused to pay 
her la^t cook?" 

“Thqre are his sisters.” 

“His fiddlesticks! I don’t fancy he encourages 
them. No; you may depend upon it, he felt your 
kiss for days, dreamed of it in his class-rooms over 
his Ciesars and Virgils, probably got kept in for it, 
wrote impositions for it, got caned for it on his dirty 
paws — they usually are dirty.” 

Eva leaned forward in the flickering glow of the 
fire. Suddenly she looked up and met her aunt’s 
half- ironical, half- scrutinising gjaze. “Aunt Clara, 
why don’t you adopt him?” 

Aunt Clara answered nothing. ^ Instead, she merelj^ 
opened her book^and began t(j read, “Yes,” Eva 
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continued, undiscouraged, take him away from all 
those horrible peopl®. You know they are horrible, 
^d that they will jJtndf by ruining him. Make him 
your heir,” she went on quickly, ** whatever you like. 
/ shall not be jealous.” She smiled 'faintly, but her 
voice trembled a little. 

^rs Gower slowly raised her eyes from the printed 
page of M. Anatole France to her niece’s much 
less philosophical, if no less charming, countenance, 
“ My dearest Eva,” she murmured, “ I wish you 
would explain exactly what you mean.” 

‘‘Oh, I mean it all,” Eva returned, “everything 
1 Hkve said. I want you to take him away from his 
home. He is being spoiled — you yourself said he 
was — and he is so nice.” She gave a little laugh 
that was almost a sob. “You see I am in love with 
him after all ; I mast be.” 

“ I see nothing of the sort,” her aunt replied with 
considerable asperity^ “ And I sint^rely^ hope you 
haven’t been putting any of these edifying notions 
into his head.” 

“ Oh, you needn’t be afraid. 1 never put a^af^thing 
into his head in my life.” 

“Well, you can settle your own three huiidred a 
year upon him. I believe you are of age. And in 
the meantime please try to be a little more sensible. 
For a clever girl you have certainly’ less common- 
sense than any one I know.” 

“ I am not in the least clever,” replied Eva meekly. 

“ Do y^ou imagine his father wants to get rid of 
him?” 

“If you promised to make him your heir ” 

“ For goodness’ sake don’t be idiotic,” Mrs Gower 
broke in angrily. You talk as if I had millions. 
You must really allow me to chAie my’ own ‘heirs/ 
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as you call them. Do you want to go over to the 
Trevellyans as a kind of hostage,?” 

Eva shook her head. “ Ke hb really worth mo/e 
than you think."' Her smile was not far removed 
from tears. 

But tears were precisely what Mrs Gower did 
not relish. They irritated her without in the l^jast 
enlisting Jier sympathy for the person who shed 
them and whom she invariabl}^ though not always 
audibly, dubbed a fool. ‘‘Worth what?” she asked, 
noticing Eva’s tremulousness. ‘‘ Good for something, 
do you mean ? Well, Til bc' bound he’s not any 
better thanjw think him.” 

“ He has something,” Eva shnply went on, ignoring 
her aunt’s impatience. ^ I can’t describe it. It is like 
a beautiful clear whFte flame that shines out every 
now and again quite suddenly. Oh, it is a light — 
the light of an extraordinary, a beautiful nature. 
And it must b6 always there if one could only see 
below the surface. It is something rare, exquisite, 
fine — as fine as that Sevres vase — and if he is 
left w4iere he is it will be spoiled ; it will become 
coarsened, degraded ; it will grow darker and darker, 
and at last go out. Do you know, Uncle Arthur 
actually talks of taking him from school (now with 
his education only half completed !) and putting him 
into some business ! ” 

It is to Mrs Gower’s credit that she listened to this 
enthusiastic eulogy to the end. Indeed, for that 
matter, she liked Willie well enough herself, though 
it certainly was not for the qualities Eva saw, or 
imagined she saw, in him. She liked him simply 
because he was clever and did not bore her ; but .she 
had no exaggerated idea even off his cleverness. He 
had a peculiar temperament, ind certain gifts of 
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appreciation ; but after that . . . ? And she had a 
theory that he would^never be anything but a super- 
ftistidious dilettantes^ cc^lector, an amateur of delicate 
and rare things, such as her own husband (concern- 
ing whom she had no illusions) had been. It was 
just, she thought, his surroundings and his origin 
tha^ made his case peculiar. Besides, she had an 
idea that he only showed the best side of his nature 
to Eva — the whole of it to no one. It was this which 
led her to reply to the girl's last statement, that she 
could quite understand it. ‘'His father is really 
worried to death about him,’' she went on. “ Besides 
beiftg idle and disobedient, and dreadfully passionate 
and all the rest that he has always been, it appears 
that he has lately become iaisuffcrably in.solent as 
well. And, you know, even after one has allowed 
for considerable exaggeration, and for his 'mother’s 
unique capacity for irritating irritable persons, there 
must be a considerable something left.'^’ 

“ I know exactly what is left,” Eva made answer. 
“ I know exactly what his faults are, and exactly 
how much they are magnified.” u, 

“ Ah, my dear, you evidently know exactlv every- 
thing. I suppose you know why he was expelled 
from his first school, for instance?” She brought 
the que.stion out much as a schoolmistress administers 
a sharp rap on the knuckles to an exasperating little 
boy. 

Eva coloured quickly. “ That was more than two 
years ago,” she hastily^ replied. 

‘'Yes. In the meantime he is probably' immensely^ 
reformed ! But you haven’t answered my question 
yet.” 

“ What question ?f Eva looked at her innocently. 
“ If I know why he \las expelled ? 
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“Yes.” 

How should I ? I never 4iad the curiosity to 
ask.*’ fi* ^ i 

“ Oh, Eva 1 Is that being strictly veracious ? ” 

Do you mean, am I telling you lies ? ” 

I don’t blame you ; you probably can’t help it.” 

“ I never did ask him,” said Eva proudly. 

‘‘ Perhaps not ; but nevertheless it wasn’t because 
you didn’t want to. And he has had plenty of time 
to tell you without being asked.” 

“ He probably knows I am not anxious to hear.” 

Mrs Gower nodded. “No one else has heard 
either,” she remarked with a rather grim shiile, 
“ though some of us, unlike you, were, at the time, 
very curious indeed. fNo one, that is, except those 
who were particularly concerned.” 

Eva Bit her lip. “If you want to make me think 
him bad^ Aunt Clara, I niay as well tell }' 0 U at once 
that your efforfs will be wasted.” 

“You have been telling me nothing else, my dear, 
for the last twelve months.” 

“ No one could be bad,” Eva went on, “and be all 
that he^is.” 

“ As well ? ” 

“ Why should you wish to find out about a person 
what yod believe will make you like him less? — 
They wouldn’t have taken him at the other school if 
it had been anything that mattered.” 

“ Did they ever hear about it at the other school, I 
wonder ? The first was a boarding-school, remember, 
and across the water.” 

“ Well, at anyrate I think I ought to know him.” 

“ Oh, / think you ought to know him too. The 
question is, however, do you knf^w him ? and I con- 
fess I have my ddubts. My deir child, if he had the 
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disposition of an angel, she continued, “ I wouldn’t 
have a schoolboy ateut the house.” She paused for 
%a moment and thea^unsued more gently : “ If, on the 
other hand, his father likes to send him to a decent 
English school, I will pay for him. You can choose 
the school yourself, or you and he together. But 
regiember, that is all. I can’t possibly do anything 
more, because there isn't anything more for me 
to do. It is quite ridiculous to do even so much 
Arthur is just as well able to pay for him as I am. 
However I will speak to him about it to-morrow 
after church. Of course,” she added more reassur- 
ingly, ‘‘ any talk there may have been about putting 
him into business was merely talk — meant to frighten 
him, a kind of threat.” 

“ Why should it not have been made to him then,” 
Eva inquired, “if it was only a threat? Was it 
because ? ” 

“ I am sure I don’t know why it v*as,” Mrs Gower 
interrupted. “ Rut at any rate i\rthur said nothing 
about it to r3r Grayson, and he was speaking to him 
about Willie just the other day. He 
mentioned it, I am sure, if ” 

“ Was Dr Gra}’Son here ? ” 

“ He was here this afternoon. He was talking for 
hours about Nick. He has his own troubles.” 

“Who? Nick?” 

‘‘ No ; Nick’s father. You might ring the bell and 
see if they don’t intend to give us any dinner.” 

“It isn’t half-past seven yet. What has Nick 
been doing ? ” 

“ Doing? Nothing — or, I should say, everything.” 
She threw away her book and bent forward toward 
the fire, her chin resting on her hand. “ He has 
joined some horrible secret society — the Christian 
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Workers, or something. They meet in a nasty ill- 
ventilated hall and tell one anot;her about what they 
call their ‘ experiences.’ ” ^ \ r 

Dr Grayson said that, I suppose. How does he 
know whether the hall is ill-ventilated or not ?” 

‘‘ Because they always are — as you know. Also 
Dr Grayson made a point of attending one of the 
meetings ; and it is just the bad ventilation that he 
seems particularly to have disliked.” 

‘‘ Do you mean that he particularly liked any of it ? ” 
Eva asked incredulously. 

“ No, I don’t, but Nick has coaxed him into sub- 
mission to all the rest The foolish boy has dis- 
covered that there are certain people who live in 
slums, and who are dr^dfully immoral — drink, and 
do all kinds of unmentionable things quite as if they 
belonged* to the upper classes. And he says that 
they are (what the upper classes fortunately arc not) 
even vtore dreadfully hungry and dirty and miser- 
able. In short he has decided to change their 
whole manner of life, and to make them all as 
happ;^and clean and well-fed as they are now just 
the op[^osite. To effect this, however, some little 
planning and forethought is required. Hence the 
meetings.” 

Eva smiled gravely. “ How curious 1 I wonder 
Willie did not tell me.” 

“ Does he know ? ” 

Oh, he must — they are such friends.” 

Mrs Gower laughed. “Perhaps Nick will convert 
him then ! ” 

“ Pm afraid that’s hardly likely.” 

“Do you think he doesn’t know what he requires? 
But to return to what Dr Grayson was telling me. 
Your Uncle Arthur, it appears/ has an idea that 
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Willie is not getting on at all well at school. Never- 
theless he said notWng about taking him away.” 

Eva drew in her U^s. “ He tells everybody the 
same thing. He carries it about with him like some 
wonderful secret, to be whispered info the ears of all 
his acquaintances.” 

Willie getting on, then? ” 

** Not in Uncle Arthur’s sense of the word. He 
never will, for that matter. The only sign of ‘getting 
on' that Uncle would be capable of recognising would 
be something outward and visible — something bound 
in red morocco, with the school arms stamped in 
g?>ld upon it, and presented by the Lord Mayor. The 
last time I was in their house Aunt Honoria was 
talking to me about WiUie. She couldn’t see 
why, she informed me, I sht)Uld appear to think 
it so absolutely necessary to take his part ahvays. 
She very gracefully added that they didn’t beat 
him.” ' • 

“ Qiic vcNx-tu, my dear ? Even that is something.” 

“ Yes, something ; and one is inclined to be thankful 
for anything. But I thought the remark very 
questionable taste. And if she doesn’t beat him, it 
isn’t because she wouldn’t like to. However she 
hastened to assure me that of course she knew it 
was very kind of me, but that Willie (I^m sure she 
thinks he isn’t worth the kindness) had given them 
more trouble than all the others put together.” 

“ To which you replied ? ” 

“ I’m afraid my reply merely took the rather bald 
form of ‘ Oh, the others ! ' She answered that she 
supposed (clever woman !) I liked Willie best ; to 
which I simply responded that I was very fond of 
him indeed.” 

“ His behaviour^ to you, you know,” Mrs Gower 
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risked, “ must be wonderfully different from his 
behaviour at home/’ ^ 

“ I daresay it is. But mayn^ tftat be just because 
he knows I know he zs nice ? ” 

She had indeed, in other words, more than once 
made the same suggestion to Mrs Trevellyan, though 
it must be confessed with rather indifferent success ; 
and it spoke volumes for her sweetness of temper 
that she should still be able to do so — that she 
should still, while opposing on every occasion, and, 
to be perfectly truthful, heartily disliking this lady — 
contrive to keep on very friendlv terms with her. It 
was, in truth, altogether for Willie’s sake she managed 
it, for Willie’s sake that she went so frequently to the 
house where she was always fighting his battles. She 
seemed, indeed, to g<3 there brandishing a spear, as 
she sometfmes told herself, — to go there fully armed. 

And she went, moreov^er, to cnampion a lost cause. 
She had not ev5n such consolation as might have 
arisen from a knowledge that her efforts in the past 
had been in any degree successful, had done anything 
to improve her young kinsman’s position. For they 
had not? oh, they had not! Her every attempt 
had hitherto proved futile. Possibly, then, the 
quality of her affection had engendered in her a 
certain obstinacy (eminently foreign from her nature), 
since she never for a moment thought of giving up 
trying, never for a moment wavered. It was, in fact, 
only to be hoped, as Mrs Gower frequently and 
rather characteristically remarked, that Willie himself 
might not eventually forget, or prove ungrateful for, 
all she had done for him. 
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III 

On leaving Eva, Willie hurried home as fast as he 
could ; but the servant who opened the door informed 
hkn that she had received orders to tell him to go 
straight to his room. He brushed past her without 
speaking, and sitting down on a long dark oak bench 
which ran up one side of the hall, took off his boots. 
The sound of voices and laughter coming from the 
dining-room told him that, despite his lateness, tea 
was not yet over. He felt very hungry and just a 
little frightened, and as he slowly climbed the several 
flights of stairs leading to ^is bedroom, which was 
at the top of the house, he t^ied to fortify himself, 
physically and morally, as well as he could. That 
he should succeed in this attempt, however, was 
perhaps scarce to be expected, his parting 

words to Eva are remembered, and it was in fact with 
no very perceptible abatement of his trepidation that 
he presently pushed open his door. 

A pool of white moonlight la)' on the carpet near 
to the bed ; save for this the i oom was in darkness. 
He fumbled about the mantelpiece, feelin^^ for a box 
of matches. Then he lit tiie gas and on the side of 
his bed sat down to wait. 

He wondered very much what was going to happen. 
As he had told Eva, he had an idea that it would be 
worse than anything that had before occurred, and 
in the loneliness of his room, far more than in her 
company half an hour ago, he found himself with but 
little courage left to face it He was a nervous boy. 
Such power of resi|tance as might have come, as in 
fact nearly always, hitherto, had come, to him, fropi 
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a consciousness of being very largely in the right, was 
just now wanting. Like a young^ fir-tree in a storm 
he could but bow his head and wait patiently for the * 
end. Waiting 1 — waiting ! — that was what he seemed 
to have been doing all his life ! Waiting for something 
— something he could not name — something he only 
knew of because he vaguely felt his need of it-v-a 
light to dawn, a lifting of the clouds, a light that 
might explain, and, in a manner, even justify, all that 
had gone before. This idea, this consciousness of a 
certain spiritual hunger, though far from being so 
clearly formulated in his mind as it was later to 
become, already, nevertheless, perpetually hovered 
there, hovered vaguely in the indefinite background, in 
the dim recesses of his rapidly expanding intellect. 
And he already felt •himself to be drifting with a 
current against which he could make but a feeble 
struggle, while just whither it was bearing him, or 
how rapidly, he Tound it impossible to tell. He only 
knew that he was more or less at its mercy, that he 
was without an anchor, without ballast. Looking 
back trough the years, he had more than once tried 
to make^ut the direction his life was moving in, but 
with only partial success. It may as well be con- 
fessed just here that, for a boy, he was given over- 
much to siich contemplations — an unfortunate habit 
which seemed to have been born in him and which 
had been strengthened later on by certain dark enough 
experiences through which he had come. Things that 
would perhaps have passed easily and quickly from 
the memory of a more stolid lad busy chiefly with his 
cricket and football, had left a deep impression upon 
him — an impression which his imagination fantastic- 
ally embroidered in a thousand sombre patterns. 
Of a wayward and emotional temper, and with the 
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germs of every human passion clamouring already 
within him, there was, in truth, in his nature a 
wonderful depth Oi sctl to be worked for either good 
or evil — a soil strong to bear and nourish, strong to 
bring forth in fruit and flower those winged seeds 
that were wafted to it from without, on the breath of 
>^grant and mysterious winds — winds blowing all 
about him, in the day, in the night ; voices that 
called, fascinations that appealed, awakening within 
him a fatal curiosity, a passionate love of strangeness 
and beauty. In his blood the restlessness of youth, 
the stirring of the spring, the fresh, unquenchable 
fount of life leaping, leaping ; a naive sensuality 
tempered by a gentleness and softness of heart, and 
by a singular thoughtfulness : in his spirit the first 
faint dawning of a light — an iwiknown, beautiful light, 
like a breaking of day upon a wide, enchaVited sea. 

And now he sat upon his bed, waiting for his 
father, his eyes fixed on the door#— waiting, waiting. 
It seemed to him that a long time must have elapsed 
before he heard a step upon the stair. At last ! 
Instinctively he rose to his feet, taking hi§ stand 
in the middle of the room ; but when the dQor opened 
he retreated to the farther wall. 

Mr Trevellyan entered abrupt!}’. At the first 
glance Willie noticed that he held a si4ver-mounted 
riding-whip in his hand ; at the second he realised 
with what purpose he had brought it, and the colour 
left his cheeks. He leaned back against the wall, 
his lips tightly closed, his eyes painfully alert, his 
nostrils twitching. He felt a mingled anger, fear 
and shame — the two latter overpowering the first. 
For perhaps more than a minute they stood there 
facing each other in silence ; for long enough, at 
any rate, to hav^‘ given an observer — had such an 
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one been present — ample time to ask himself how 
they could possibly be father and son. The one, a 
very typical English gentleman-^ fine -looking, well- 
fed, fresh-coloured, well-groomed, probably a little 
more suggestive* of the hunting-field than of the 
pulpit and the study, but carrying his fifty years 
lightly : an admirable specimen of the hum^ 
animal, and something more — a man who had never 
said a clever thing in his life, and never done a 
shabby one, and who was as incapable of playing 
with an idea as he would have been of picking your 
pocket, or of striking you from behind ; a man of 
strong emotions and of strong convictions, but who^e 
naturally kindly disposition had been a little distorted 
by a passionate adherenc^ to the letter of a narrow 
puritanical religion. The other, a shrinking, sensitive 
boy, whose nerves, now at their utmost tension, 
vibrated, to every sound and movement his father 
made, like the ^strings of an overstrung violin. 
Perhaps this contrast was perceived by Mr Tre- 
vellyan himself, for the hand with which he grasped 
his wl^ relaxed a little, and he came no nearer. 

Poor Wiillie stood there white and trembling. He 
had, indeed, at all times a most unheroic dread of 
physical violence ; even of a sudden loud noise — the 
report of a gwn, say, the whistle of an engine. 

“You are not going to beat me, sir?'’ he faltered 
at length ; and something in his half-cowering, half- 
defiant attitude had the effect of making Mr 
Trevellyan feel uneasy. Also his anger was be- 
ginning to evaporate, was giving place to a kind 
of despair. He knew, too, how passionate was his 
son’s temper, and that, despite his boyish slenderness, 
he was quick and strong. Suppose, then, he were 
to resist, what an unseemly struggle it would be ! 
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He shifted his position a little, but still stood hesi- 
tating in the middle of the room. 

‘ Suddenly Willie to^k a step forward, and as he 
came under the light, his father could see that his 
eyes were filled with tears. “Whydo you hate me 
so ? ” the boy asked in a low, constrained voice. Then 
w ifh a quick, passionate gesture he pointed to the 
whip, which Mr Trevellyan immediately and instinc- 
tively held behind his back. 'Mf you do hate me, is 
there no other way than that? If you tell me to, I 
will go away and not come back. I am old enough 
and strong enough, I suppose, to work for my living.” 

*His father only looked at him in a kind of helpless 
wonder. ‘Mlatc you!” he blankly repeated; and 
somehow the mere sound ol^the words had the effect 
of undermining his entire standpoint ; and from the 
new ground he coiild only gaze at his *boy with 
childishly bewildered eyes. “ 1 do not know him,” 
he seemed to plead dumbly, and thei'e was a kind of 
simple pathos in his wavering self-mistrust. 

I suppose I must be hateful to you,” Willie 
continued sadly, I don’t know — I don’t seewvvhy 
I shouldn't be. I never do anything to please you, 
do I ? — never anything you like ? ” 

His father drew a sharp breath. “Why do you 
— say this?” His voice faltered a little.* Then as 
Willie made no answer — “ Do you think it gives me 
any pleasure to have to punish you, or that the words 
you have just now spoken do not hurt me? Do you 
think I am merely cruel, then ; and that I take a 
delight in your sufering? You are my child, and I 
must try to keep you from running to your ruin, but ” 
— he looked at him, with a strange longing in his eyes 
— “that does not mean that I do not care for you. 
Willie, you surely do not think it means that ! ” 
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At the sudden, unexpected note of weakness, 
irresolution, a faint flush rose to the boy’s cheeks, 
and all his face softened, anH his eyes filled. His " 
father had but to hold out his arms now, and all 
the past would* be forgotten ; but to ask, and he 
would receive. On the brink, however, he hovered 
still, doubtful, questioning. 

Why cannot you be more like your brothers ? ” 

The boy*s penitence died upon his lips, the light 
from his eyes. “ Oh God ! ” He gave a little laugh. 
“No — no,” he cried, as a quick flush overspread Mr 
Trevellyan’s face. “I am not laughing — at least — I 
don’t want to. . . . It is so. . . He flung himself 
face downward on the bed. fighting with all his 
strength against the sob^that rose in his breast. 

Mr Trevellyan loi^ked at him half sadly, half 
mistrustfully. Then with a stifled sigh, and with 
the riding- whip still clutched tightly in his right hand, 
he left the room.* 


IV 

Willie lay on. By and by his sobs grew fainter. 
At last they ceased altogether, but he felt hungr>’ 
and sick — hungry and sick in more than a merely 
physical sense, and with a kind of dull de.spair at his 
heart that almost choked him. The whole affair was 
so miserable ! Oh, he knew as well as his father 
that his life was going wrong; but how could he 
prevent it ? He turned upon his back and lay staring 
up at the whitewashed ceiling. Eva had told him 
that he never tried to please his own people ; but 
she did not know how impossible it was. He hcd 
tried, oh, he had tried so hard— so hard ! He had 
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got up that very morning intending to try again. If 
only his mother had spoken to him differently at 
breakfast ! — if she hacf only seemed a little pleased 
with him ; seemed not to think it such a dreadful 
thing that he had forgotten to brush his hair ! 

Well, he supposed it could not be helped. There 
wis no use complaining — no use making any further 
effort. There was another possible way of taking 
things, and he could not go on like this ; he must 
commence to live his life as if he were quite alone in 
the world. 

^ He drew his brows together and sat up. He would 
commence. For that matter he had already had 
some practice. It had been early forced upon him 
that he must keep the mo^jves of his actions — ^and, 
later on, that he must keep many of these actions 
themselves — hidden. He had been a peculiar child, 
and his reasons for doing things had no doubt often 
seemed rather fantastic. But at first, at any rate, 
whenever his mother had questioned him, he had told 
her the truth. It had only been after he had begun 
to discover that despite this, despite his having «jver, 
.so far as he could remember, consciously told her a 
lie, he yet was not believed,— it was only then that 
he had begun to act accordingly. From that hour, 
in fact, he had never willingly drawn a:?ide the veil 
that hid his spirit. Poor Eva herself, for all her 
sympathy, knew very little of certain sides of his 
nature, certain blots in his life ; and though in a 
manner she came to guess them later on, she probably 
never wholly saw him as he was. 

Half an hour after his father had left him, a tray, 
with some bread and butter and milk upon it, was 
brought up to him by a goodnatured servant — 
brought secretly, for it was his mother’s theor\^ 
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that the discomfort of his stomach might possibly 
have a salutary influence upon his soul — and while 
he ate and drank he considerdd his position, wonder- 
ing to what extent he should be able to carry out 
his new plan oflife. When he had finished he rose 
and began to undress. He hung up his jacket 
behind the door ; his waistcoat he folded up ay.d 
placed on the chair beside his bed. Then he turned 
out the gas and lit a candle. 

Upon a chest-of-drawers close to the bed he made 
a little pile of various objects, a box, a Bible, a few 
other books, and upon the top of this pile he put the 
lighted candle. Next he opened one of the drawers 
and from somewhere at the back brought forth a 
book with a soiled y^low paper cover. As he 
glanced up, his own% image seemed to leap forth 
at him suddenly from the looking-glass. 

He paused, the book still in nis hand. Long and 
curiously he gaztd at the face reflected before him, 
gazed into his own sombre eyes. He had indeed 
almost forgotten what he was like, so hurriedly did 
he ckess in the mornings, and personal vanity was 
not one «f his failings. He wondered now what his 
lace signified — if it signified anything. Thirty years 
from now it would be marked by ail the habits and 
thoughts of his life, would be refined or brutal accord- 
ing as that life should have been lived. For an 
instant a smile, half ironical, half self-pitiful, quivered 
at the corners of his drooping mouth. 

The candle-flame, moved by his breath, shook and 
wavered, and dark rings of shadow spread across the 
surface of the mirror as the light quivered and bent 
Then, as he continued to gaze, the image looking 
forth at him appeared to sink slowly back again 
into its deep, dark, soft setting, to sink away from 
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his consciousness like a leaf suckt d down by some 
dim, deep water. 

* An intense lonelines% crept over him. His eyes 
grew misty with a passionate longing for some one 
to whom he might pour out all rhe doubts and 
troubles that clouded his spirit. But there was no 
onf : there never had been. . . . 

And now, in the thin, sad plaint of the wind among 
the trees outside, he seemed to hear his thoughts 
made audible. It seemed as though the wind vvere 
sighing within his own soul, very faintly — faint as a 
sound heard in sleep. The deep, monotonous note 
of the hall clock striking ten boomed through the 
house, muffled and distant. 

He rested his chin bet^^een his hands. For a 
long time he dreamed there, fiunk into a profound 
reverie. By and by he strolled to the wihdow and 
looked out. The moon had risen high up in the 
sky and the shadows on the lawn below were black 
as ink. The night was very clear ; the branches of 
the trees, almost naked, showed as in a fine etching. 
Everywhere darkness and moonlight had fash levied 
things anew, and to strange ethereal shapes. > On the 
vague, stretching grass, amid the floating shadows, in 
the dim, dusky corners of the garden, all around the 
very walls, and in the air, a thousand spirits seemed 
to move. But the boy stood there, melancholy and 
silent, his forehead pressed against the glass, his 
eyes full of an infinite regret. 

He felt that he had reached a crisis in his life ; 
that during the past few weeks and months a 
multitude of invisible hands had been pushing him’ 
toward a certain fixed point; a multitude of things 
had happened to drag his thoughts in one fixed 
direction, which was just that, as he saw it now, 
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of the final break with the past, with all the old 
sentiments and traditions that had seemed so in- 
eradicable ; and gradually uhder the weight of his* 
sadness he sank into a mood of quiet contemplation 
— contemplation not of the moonlit garden, but of 
a crowd of half-buried memories, which slowly drifted 
before him in a pale, shadowy half-light, a dimnj^ss 
wherein nothing showed too distinctly. They carried 
him back, very gently and lovingly, across the years 
that separated him from his childhood, remote already, 
scarce real, indeed, so full of golden fancies and 
dreams. He had been still only a child when he 
had been sent to his first school — an expensiVe 
English boarding - school, where he had quickly 
become familiar with ^vil. He had been sent 
there that he might; learn to be independent, and 
he had Iv^arned to be so — had learned many things 
indeed, but with, to his finer nature, a terrible, an 
irreparable loss. « In even a single year he had drifted 
immeasurably far from the pure, gentle child, with 
his delicate thoughts and fancies, that had once been 
he.,«^ single year! It seemed now almost in- 
credible 1 And how" little he himself had regretted 
his half-conscious corruption ! He had been an apt 
puj)il. A year! In a year his imagination, his 
mind, had ibeen able to lose their early fineness, to 
grow coarse and degraded, his very dreams becoming 
in the end darkened, tainted ! 

The wind whispered softly through the trees 
outside, and the bare branches waved mysteriously 
against the sky. The moon had risen above the tree- 
tops, and its light no longer flooded the room. He 
remembered having once read a book called ** What 
the Moon Saw.” It had been a long time ago, and 
he had forgotten most of the stories ; but he had 
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a strange feeling now that he was being watched, 
watched by the great, round white face in the sky, 

► and he moved away frcm the window. 

He finished undressing, and putting on his night- 
shirt, got into bed. Not to sleep, however ; instead he 
took up the book that lay on the chest of drawers 
b^ide him, and prepared himself to read. 

It was written in French, a tongue which, thanks 
to a foreign nurse he had had, was almost as familiar 
to him as his own ; the volume itself he had picked up 
at a secondhand bookstall some two or three days 
before, and had kept it for reading in bed. Last 
n^ht he had begun it, skipping the introductory 
pages, to commence with the first chapter of what 
appeared to be the narrativ<^proper. 

What a strange book it was \ He had not read a 
dozen pages before discovering that it wa5 different 
from anything he had ever come across. The 
languid sweetness of the beautiful words, gliding one 
upon another, melting into one another, like quiet 
water, or the notes of music, had seemed to close in 
upon him, fascinating him, holding him. His seoses 
had opened slowly to the heavy, dreamy beauty of a 
dying summer day, to a kind of honeyed softness 
that had touched him almost like a faint lingering 
caress. He had read on and on, falling »deeper and 
deeper under the still, drowsy spell. It had been 
all about a beautiful little boy and his mother — a 
little boy full of quaint, delicate, childish fancies, a 
little boy not unlike what he himself had once been. 
The clear, happy, golden atmosphere had seemed to 
stretch from earth to heaven ; it had been, indeed, in 
a world hovering somewhere among the clouds of 
fairyland that Willie's spirit had wandered while he 
read ; the whole feeling of the thing had been that 
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of an exquisite fairy tale superbly told ; and then 
suddenly — suddenly — a hideous blot, and the black- 
ness of night. ^ 

It was at this point that he had been obliged to 
leave off, and h'eie he now resumed his reading, for 
the subtle fascination of the book was upon him and 
he could not put it away. By the soft candle-li^ht 
he began. 

For a few minutes, as he read, he thought the 
darkness had passed, that the earlier note had been 
taken up afresh. He was clever, but he was only a 
boy, and this form of writing was new to him. After 
a little, however, he became more alert — he saw. The 
darkness had passed ; it had given place to something 
else, to a kind of light, indeed, but a light far more 
fearful than the deepdst gloom. The soft music still 
dreamed in the elaborate pro-^c, with its wonderful 
pauses and refrains ; there were still flowers, lovely 
flowers, in the garden, but they were poisonous, deadly, 
like those Hawthorne had written about in one of 
his “ Twice - told Tales.” Slowly, and almost un- 
cor^iously, he slipped into an atmosphere whose 
very essence was corruption. Page after page he 
turned, chapter after chapter. Itvil that he had 
never imagined, that he had never dreamed, became 
plain to him ; sins that he had never even heard of 
floated before his eyes. 

He read on with flushed cheeks and parted lips 
and bright eyes. He hardly noticed that page by 
page the glamour, the beauty of colour wherein at 
first all had been clothed, almost hidden, indeed, was 
rapidly falling away, leaving only a livid, distorted 
picture, naked and hideous. 

It was in the early hours of Sunday morning that 
he feverishly turned the last page, and a few seconds 
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later the book fell from his hand. Almost at the 
same instant the candlp, which for some time had 
been flaring desperately in its socket, gave a final 
wild flicker and went out. The unexpected darkness 
struck him like a physical blow, jarring so harshly 
upon his overstrained nerves that he could not repress 
a ipharp cry, which rang doubly loud for the dead 
stillness of the ropm. 

He turned over on to his face, utterly unstrung, 
exhausted, almost terrified. He dared not unclose 
his eyes to look round. It was too much. He was 
veiry young — too young at any rate for all the horror 
that unnatural lust and cruelty can create to be 
poured in, at a single draught, upon his defenceless, 
still, in part, childish soul. I\. had been the appalling 
hell of the utterly lost, the for ever damned, that he 
had gazed upon, and everything that in his own 
nature was akin to it had been called to the surface 
while he read, to be magnified tenfold, as by the 
power of some terrible drug. His sudden revulsion 
of feeling now amounted to an almost physical 
nausea, and he lay there trembling in a kind"' of 
dumb terror, a kind of silent pain. For nearly an 
hour he remained thus, and then, as the first faint 
paleness of dawn crept into the sky, he fell asleep. 

When he opened his eyes he was no longer in the 
low, wide attic : the broad sky was over his head ; 
his path lay, smooth and grass-grown, among high 
fantastic rocks ; the sea, green and still, stretched 
beyond. He walked leisurely, meditatively, from 
time to time lifting his eyes to the white sea-birds 
that wheeled silently above his head. The light 
was clear and soft and radiant. 

At length he came to the door of a garden, set 
in a thick high hedge of briar-roses. He paused 

D 
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hesitating, uncertain whether to advance or retreat ; 
but finally he summoned up :^ufficient courage to turn 
the handle and enter. 

His path still stretched on ahead, lying now 
between tall rows of slender white lilies ; and as 
he walked between them they grew taller and taller, 
towering up on either side of him almost to the 4ky. 
After a little he reached a smooth grass lawn, in the 
midst of which stood a chapel, white and dazzling, 
as though built of ivory. The voices of a choir of 
boys poured out through the open garden door, and 
he advanced curiously. As he entered, however, the 
triumphal hymn seemed to die away, and it w'as in 
complete silence that he lifted the curtain of the 
vestibule and stood in ^e glorious light which poured 
through, a thousan*d windows, green and purple, 
blood red and crimson, yellow and blue, each window 
flaming like a precious stone. Upon the smooth 
white marble aisle he stood and watched the pro- 
cession pass before him. It was the choir of boys 
and youths he had heard without. In soft, pale, 
floating garments that left their limbs half bare, 
and with lifted faces — strange, beautiful, rapt — they 
crossed in front of him, moving toward an altar far 
away in the shadow of a distant chancel. By this 
altar were two immense candles he had not at first 
noticed, but which threw up their light now to the 
very roof, and the noise of the great pulsing flames 
spread through the church in a rapid, regular throb 
or beat, like the beating of a heart. 

Then once again the music rose — no hymn, as he 
perceived, but a passionate chaunt of love ; and he 
felt himself drawn by some unknown, irresistible 
force into the slender processional throng, while his 
^ voice, also, was raised to mingle with the others. 
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They marched slowly, keeping perfect time with 
^the wonderful chaunt wkich spread out upon the air 
and wrapped itself about the rhythmic beating of 
the flames. Then, as they approached nearer, he 
could see that a woman was seated on a throne 
above the altar, and that, with head bowed a little 
fortvard, she was listening — listening with subtly 
smiling lips, to the hymn of passionate love. And 
as he gazed, a great desire and a great fear fought 
for mastery within him. 

Set in the hollow shell of the darkness beyond, 
her face seemed carved of pale ivory, so pale it was, 
and her long, straight hair, falling down below her 
shoulders, lay smooth and red and quiet. Her eyes, 
beneath their half-closed lids, were deep and cruel, 
and her scarlet, treacherously - smiling kps were 
parted with an expression of a terrible, an insatiable 
thirst The strong light fell full upoi| the disquieting 
beauty of her face, upon her long, white, sleepy 
throat and folded hands. It lit up also the golden 
altar, and revealed, lying slain upon it, the whij;^, 
naked body of a youth, the fume of whose i^till hot 
blood rose heavily as the red drops splashed slowly, 
one by one, into a crystal chalice. Through her 
parted lips and delicate nostrils the leaning, listening 
lady seemed to drink up eagerly the sweet, sickh', 
clinging odour ; but she never spoke nor moved, nor, 
• though he watched her closely, could he see her 
eyelids quiver. “ The Moonlight Madonna,” he 
whispered softly to himself as he walked. 

And nearer and nearer he approached. Already 
the greater part of the procession had turned, and 
was coming back upon its course, in the never-ending 
circle that moved round and round the chapel. Then 
suddenly, for the first time, he noticed that he alon^ 
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among them all wore no clothing, but walked naked 
— naked like the body upon^ the altar. And a great 
fear took hold of him, and he would have run awa}% 
but he had not the power ; he had no power to do 
anything but march slowly on. 

And now he felt the warmth of her hot breath 
upon his face. Nearer and nearer : he was ulider 
the light, now, of her hard, burning eyes. Then, 
with almost a scream of terror, he saw her sway 
slowly toward him ; felt, as he passed beneath the 
throne, her lips fasten upon his. But already his fear 
was gone. He stood quite still, a sharp, exquisite 
sweetness running in rapidly augmenting waves 
through his body as she pressed him to her, and, 
at length, dying avvaj*' in a delicious languor as, 
between* her parted lips, she drank up his life. 

He awoke with that la..guor still all about him, 
wondering vaguely what had happened. It was 
broad daylight. He lay on, half asleep, half awake, 
his eyes looking drowsily at the pale opposite wall. 

sands of his life seemed to have run low, and 
he felt^ as if he could lie for ever thus, never raising 
his head again, nor once looking round. A delicate, 
ethereal music, like the melancholy sweetness of a 
distant vjolin, whispered very faintly in his ears. 
It was only the wind, but he was unconscious 
whence it came. And lying there with his head 
half buried among his pillows, and his dark eyes„ 
swimming still with a vague, mystic dreaming, he 
watched the soft play of light and shadow upon the 
opposite wall, and was content. 
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V 

He must surely have fallen asleep again, for he awoke 
all at once, with a violent start. The clear sunlight 
lay* across his bed. How late it was ! Then he 
remembered it was Sunday morning, and sat up. 
He looked at his watch. The hands pointed to 
past ten o’clock. Glancing round him lie saw the 
candlestick, with the wick of the burned-out candle 
lyjpg in a pool of congealed grease, close by his 
elbow. At the foot of the bed, just where he had 
flung it the night before, lay the book he had been 
reading, and as his eyes nested upon its soiled 
crumpled cover, the whole past came back to him. 
He sprang out of bed, and, with a feeling of profound 
disgust, threw the volume into a drawer. Then he 
pulled out his best clothes and hurtiedly began to 
dress. 

When he came downstairs it was to find that 
every one had finished breakfast, but no allusion w® 
made to his lateness, and he wondered a little. He 
ate and drank in silence, as soon as he had finished 
escaping to his room, to get ready for church. 
While he brushed his hair before the ‘glass, he 
noticed that his eyes were a little heavy and that 
, beneath them were two faint dark lines as though 
they had been traced there by the light touch of 
some dusky fingers. Then he sat down by the side 
of his bed to put on his boots. 

Through the window he could see out into the 
garden. Everything was bright in the clear sun- 
shine. The birds were chirping, the sky was soft 
and blue, the clouds white and delicate— it might 
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have been a summer’s day. He would have liked 
to be free to wander away ^ into the open country 
and enjoy himself — to leave everything behind him' 
but the green fields, the blue sky, the sunshine, and 
the fresh air. * Only these, he felt, could efface the 
impression of the last twelve hours, could blow away 
their after-taste. But it was not possible. To njiss 
church except on the plea of sickness was one of the 
unpardonable sins. Yet poor Willie felt that he had 
never in his life been less in the mood for indoor 
devotions. 

He waited until he thought he heard the others 
starting off, but when he descended to the hall he 
found his brother Richard there, slowly drawing on 
his gloves. As they a quick, half furtive glance 
of mutual- interrogation passed between them; then 
Willie took down his hat from the stand and began 
to brush it 

“ You needn’t* have bothered waiting,” he murmured 
softly. He knew very well why the other boy had 
waited, and the reason was particularly disagreeable 
tTThim ; and, as they went out of the house together, 
he inwardly resolved that nothing bearing upon the 
subject of his interview with his father should pass 
his lips. 

They w*alked quickly, at first in silence, in the 
direction of the church ; but before they had 
proceeded very far the elder lad’s curiosity found 
vent in words. 

*‘The governor was awfully angry with you last 
night, wasn't he?” he threw out, as tactfully as he 
could. 

Willie smiled grimly, as he thought how right he 
had been in his interpretation of his brother’s sudden 
friendliness^ 
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“ When he came downstairs he said you were to be 
left alone,” Richard pursued, undiscouraged ; ** and 
• then he went to his stuAy and shut himself up there 
for the rest of the evening/* 

Still Willie made no answer; merely quickening 
his pace a little, and his companion felt that he was 
loijing precious time. “What did he say to you?” 
he asked more abruptly. 

“ I forget.” 

“Did he do anything? You can hardly have 
forgotten that ? ” 

The question had at all events the virtue of a 
sfmple directness, and it brought two bright spots 
of colour to Willie’s cheeks. “ What a beast you 
are ! ” he muttered under his breath. 

“ I knew he was going to liqk you when he went 
into his study the first time.’* • 

“ Did you follow him upstairs ? ” Willie asked, 
turning so fiercely upon him that Richard retreated 
a couple of paces. 

“ I say, remember you are on the public road,” he 
murmured, “ and supposed to be going to church. . 
I didn’t follow him anywhere. I met hirq coming 
downstairs, and he had his riding-whip.” 

“You mean you hid and watched him,” Willie 
sneered. 

“ Oh, you needn’t be so angry. It wasn’t my fault, 
whatever happened.” 

“Nothing happened,” answered Willie proudly. 
“ At least, he didn’t beat me, if that is what you 
mean. He only brought the whip to — to frighten 
me. 

Richard smiled incredulously. Two little sparks of 
light showed themselves in Willie’s eyes, and his lip 
trembled, but he said nothing. 
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“You'll be going too far one of these days/' his 
tormentor resumed, regaining courage. “ He'll be 
turning you out of the house."^ 

The church was now in sight. Willie kept his 
eyes fixed upon it, walking as quickly as he could. 
Every now and then the two brothers lifted their hats 
to some one of their acquaintance. ^ 

“What are you hurrying for? . . . He can't put up 
with everything, you know. He must draw the line 
somewhere. Besides, you’ll be getting too big to be 
whipped ; I should have thought you almost were 
too big already.” 

Willie turned away his head, but not so quickly bift 
that Richard's vigilant gaze had had time to espy 
two tears of mortification^ glistening upon his eye- 
lashes. He had obtai^^ed his revenge for not hearing 
what had • really taken place, and for some other 
things as well. This reflection brought with it no 
small satisfactioiv and he smiled pleasantly as he 
laid his hand on Willie’s arm. “ I shouldn’t cry here, 
before every one,” he whispered. 

i^eave me alone, can't you.” He spoke in a 
stifled voice, trying to shake his brother off. Directly 
afterwards they entered the church. 

They walked down the aisle, side by side. When 
they came opposite the Grayson's pew Nick leaned 
forward and made a sign to them ; but Willie saw 
nothing. His vision was still blurred when he sat 
down between his brothers at the end of their own 
seat, and he rubbed away his tears while he leaned 
forward and pretended to pray. 

All through the service he stood up, sat down 
knelt, and rose again, quite mechanically. He heard 
nothing save a heavy, drowning murmur, now loud, 
now dying to a whisper. He gazed about him 
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vaguely, absent])% for^'his mind was busy, tliougli 
not principally, as might have been surmised, with 
Richard’s words, mucB as they had hurt him at the 
time. But somehow, indirectly, by their mere cruelty, 
they had managed to reawaken in him all the distress 
of the previous night, and he could not rest, could 
not think of anything else. 

He saw his father ascend the pulpit steps, and 
listened to him as he gave out his text : “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God." He 
tried to follow the sermon, but he could not. A few 
words, one here, one there, repeated themselves 
ifionotonously in his mind like the ticking of a clock, 
keeping time to his troubled thoughts — that was all. 
And the shuffle and rustle of the rising congregation 
came to him at last as a veritable signal of release. 
There wai> another hymn, during which the* collection 
was taken up, and then followed the short concluding 
prayer and benediction. With tl;e first note of 
the voluntary he found himself upon his feet once 
more, and pacing slowly down the aisle with the 
halting, swaying movement of the crowd. It recallr^ 
to him the superb processional chaunt of his dream, 
its heavy, erotic burden. 

Out in the open air he breathed more freely. He 
hurried on so that he might walk home ,by himself, 
but just as he reached the gate, the sound of running 
footsteps behind him caused him to turn, and he saw 
Nick Grayson making his way through the straggling 
people. He waited. 

“ Did you not hear me.^ " Nick panted. “ I shouted 
after you, but you wouldn’t look round." 

No, I didn’t hear. Let us get out of the crowd." 

They turned down an avenue branching off the 
nain road. “ I called for you last night," said Nick 
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slipping his arm through his friend's, ‘‘ but I was told 
you were engaged. However it didn’t matter. I 
only wanted to borrow a hohk. What about to- . 
night ? ” he added presently. 

'' To-night ! ” • Willie repeated the word as though 
it conveyed nothing to him. 

“ About going to that place ? ” 

“ Oh yes ! I had forgotten.” 

“You’re coming, aren’t you? I’ll wait for you, at 
any rate.” 

“ Oh, I’ll come if I can — if you want me to.” 

“ But it was you yourself that wanted to, you know. 
You asked me to take you.” 

“ It is so hard for me to arrange to do anything.” 

“Well, if you don’t tuj'n up, I’ll know that you 
weren’t allowed. If y/)u^do, however, you must try 
to be in tifne.” 

Willie nodded. To his companion it seemed that 
he was a little strange in his manner, preoccupied, 
unquiet And he noticed that he looked tired, un- 
happy. “ What’s the matter ? ” he asked. 

-Willie started nervously. “ Nothing, nothing.” He 
smiled faintly, as though to bear out the truth of his 
words. 

“You look — not very well, somehow; queer — I 
don’t know what exactly.” 

“ I spent a rather unpleasant evening yesterday 
when I was ‘ engaged,’ — perhaps it is that.” 

“ Oh.” He waited for him to go on. 

“ I was awake half the night reading the most 
abominable book that ever was written. ... So that 
you see it is really all my own fault.” Then all at 
once he caught his friend by his shoulders, and' 
holding him tightly looked straight into his eyes. In 
their clear dark blue, however, he could make out 
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nothing, nothing save the reflection of a summer 
sky at noon, nothing in their black pupils save a 
tiny image of his own lace. “ Nick, — Nick, — are you 
good?” he asked eagerly, imploringly. ‘'Are you 
just what you seem to be? Tell me* quickly — really 
— tell me the truth.” 

t“What is the matter?” Nick backed a little, 
staring at his friend. 

"Oh, just tell me,” Willie almost sobbed. “ I must 
know, or I shall go mad. Tell me what you 
are.” 

^ “ What I am ! . . . What do you mean ? What is 
wrong with you ? ” 

" Oh,, never mind.” He loo.sed his hold and turned 
away. “ I suppose you tlynk I am out of my mind,” 
he said quietly, with a shad^i of irony in his voice. 
“ I daresify I am, but I can’t help it.” * 

" What have you been doing ? ” 

" Doing ! ” He raised his eyebrows and put his 
hands in his trousers pockets. “ What should I have 
been doing? I haven’t assassinated anybody. Nick, 
dear,” he went on, his manner changing again, " v;©u 
ought to thank God that you don’t know •what I’m 
talking about.” 

"Are you sure you know yourself? You seem to 
me to be in a very mysterious mood.” • 

"If I thought you could do anything for me! 
Do you want to do anything for me, Nick ?” 

" Not if you don’t tell me what you require ! ” 

"I only require you, yourself,” Willie answered 
submissively. " I only want to listen while you talk 
to me.” 

Nick glanced sidelong at him, but maintained a 
discreet silence. 

"I only want to be with you,” Willie continued 
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gently; “to be beside you, to listen to you. Talk 
to me about — about yourself — your real self/* 

The other boy coloured arid drew a little away. 
“ I w'ould rather talk of something else/* he said. 

“Ah, now Fve offended you/* Willie cried, half- 
laughing. “ But choose your own subject. All 1 
need is to hear your voice, to look at you. ... I caq’t 
tell you how beautiful I find you, you know/’ he w^ent 
on, softly. “Oh! you must believe me/* he added, 
as Nick broadly smiled. “ I am speaking the truth. 
I suppose that’s why it sounds strange. You are 
wonderful — your nature is extraordinarily charming. 
And 1 want to get things of another sort out of my 
mind. If you don’t help me, Nick, no one else will.** 
Nick hesitated, still smiluig a little. 

“ You doa’t believe rr^e ?* 

“ Why shfouldn’t I ? *’ " 

"You can’t, you know, imagine how I long to 
forget it all ! ” • 

“ But forget what?'' 

“That horrible book,” he wailed. “It has taken 
th^fcoiiceness out of everything.” They had reached 
the rector^/, and he leaned over the gate, swinging it 
slowly backward and forward. “ You are going out 
with your father, I suppose, this afternoon ? ” 

“ Yes ; you. have your class, haven’t you.” 

“ I’m not going to it. I couldn’t stand anything 
more of that kind to-day.” 

“ Will you come with us, then ?’* 

“But Dr Grayson mightn’t want me.” 

“ Oh, there is something the matter with you,” said 
Nick, turning away impatiently. “ Please yourself,” 
he threw back over his shoulder. 

“I wish I could,” Willie murmured. He watched 
Nick’s retreating figure for a moment or two : then he 
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turned and walked slowly up the path to the house. 
A peculiar weariness, impatience, possessed his body 
and mind. He was conscious of a vague unrest, of a 
longing for something new, for some change, no 
matter what, either within or without*. 


VI 

After dinner he betook himself to a room at the 
back of the house, called the study — a room where 
4[he boys prepared their work and where the girls 
received their music-lessons. Here he sat down at 
the piano. The others vvere in the drawing-room, 
and he began to play soWy and dreamily to himself 
with his fyes closed. He hacf never had any regular 
instruction, and he had always been too lazy to 
practise save by fits and starts, so that he played 
almost wholly by ear ; but he halJ a great natural 
taste, and a touch that was wonderfully soft and pure. 
Eva had taught him a few little things, fragments not 
too difficult for his faulty execution, little bits t)r 
Chopin, Grieg, Schubert, and with these he* managed 
very easily to charm his own spare moments. 

After a while he opened a book of Schubert's songs 
and played the Litany for All Souls 'day, with its 
deep, running, recurring melody. From this he 
passed to The Wraith and to Death and the Maiden. 
He had begun the Ave Mana, a,nd his fingers were 
still lingering on the last phrase of the first verse 
when the door was opened and one of his sisters 
looked in. “Willie, you're to shut the piano at once, 
mother says, or else play hymns.” 

He gave a little start, and swore under his breath. 
Then he let the heavy lid fall with a jarring crash 
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that vibrated through the room. The girl at the door 
glanced coldly at him. ‘‘ Ytou needn’t break the 
piano/’ she dropped contemptuously, and I shall * 
tell mother the language you used.” 

With this she left him, and he sullenly followed. 
From the hall-table he caught up his cap, and, opening 
the door, went out. • 

He walked down the road, his face black as 
thunder. A great many people were coming in the 
opposite direction and constantly he was obliged to 
get out of some one’s way. They were mostly from the 
town, these people, young men and girls, walking i^^ 
twos and threes, and dressed in their Sunday clothes, 
bright, crude spots of ill-harmonised colour on the 
long, grey road. Their, talk was loud and vulgar, 
what he could catch^ of it ; their laughter foolish, 
meaningless, their appearance unprepossessing. He 
regarded them with a kind of grave aloofness, and 
seeing his eyes fixed upon them, .some of the girls 
spoke to him, half paused just as they reached him, 
or turned round after they had passed, giggling to 
^ract his attention. He thought they must be 
infinite!)'’^ nicer in their everyday clothes, their work- 
ing mood. Why was life, for most people, such a 
tawdry, miserable affair, he wondered, and he began 
to pity them — he could hardly have told why. He 
suppo.sed it was because he could not believe in their 
happiness — such as it was. He wondered if, when 
they stopped laughing, which did not seem to be very 
often, they thought of the long week of drudgery to 
come — of the long hours behind a counter, the eflTort 
to be brisk when they were tired, to show an interest in 
purchases that meant nothing to them, to be decently 
civil to people who would often treat them abomin- 
ably — the dreary waiting for the ending of the day. 
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He quickened his pace a little, and now, turning 
from the main road, fcllowed one upon which the 
pedestrians were comparatively few, and of a different 
class from those he had left behind — much older ; 
people of middle life, decayed gentle-people many 
of them ; sometimes a lady in widow’s weeds, trying 
to make a small, ruddy-cheeked urchin walk sedately. 
And as he passed, the little inconsequent dawdler 
would look round smilingly at Willie as at some one 
he knew very well, and Willie, too, would smile in 
response. 

^ At length he reached the park gates and turned 
in, following the main avenue. The place appeared 
to be comparatively deserted, and he branched off into 
one of the side walks and* .jat down upon a w'ooden 
bench. The afternoon was slc^vly closing- in. Under 
the grey,* quiet sky the shifting, uncertain light w^as 
misty, faintly yellow. The thin shadow^s of twilight 
crept, grey and silent, across the* damp, lustreless 
grass, and above his head the October wind died 
softly in the nearly naked branches, with strength 
barely sufficient to stir the dry leaves on their stein.^. 
A vaporous moon was rising, hardl}' \’isible, Above the 
river, which was itself hidden, from where he sat. 
It seemed to Willie that the last breath of the 
waning year was being breathed out, lahguid, sweet, 
melancholy, monotonous. 

From time to time a solitary figure w^ent by, 
walking slowly with head bent, passing almost noise- 
lessly on the dark, damp path — a figure who might 
very w^ell be one of those moving within his reverie. 
And the yellow leaves fluttered softly from the trees, 
falling this way and that, like dead butterflies, through 
the still air. Now and again the far-off shouts of 
some boys playing down by the river broke the 
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stillness, but all around him the world — the little 
artificial world which was y^t so beautiful — seemed 
dropping asleep. 

To Willie it was exquisite — the spirit of it all, — 
and his angry mood slipped away from him while an 
infinite melancholy that was of the scene and hour 
took its place. The ordinary park landscape bad 
grown wonderful wonderful as with some hidden 
significance of invisible things. 

It was the hour of hours ! He dreamed with his 
chin sunken on his breast, his spirit trembling in 
an ecstasy of sorrow and tenderness. ^ 

The yellow light before him was a mystic sea out 
of which his thoughts rose delicately, and clad about 
with beautiful colours, ly^e rich, unfolding flowers, — 
with the beauty of tlfings half-drowned in the tired 
well of memory, with the loveliness that is the love- 
liness of all the world. Pooi Willie! There were 
moments in his •life which perhaps more than made 
up for all the annoyances and misunderstandings he 
was daily — by his own fault or not — condemned to 
Stiffen 

And suddenly he saw a girl approaching him — a 
girl whom, through the shadow of his dream, he failed 
to recognise, until she had called him by his name. 

“Why, Willie, what are you doing here all by 
yourself — you look so dreadfully lonely ? ” 

“ Lonely ! ” He smiled with a strange, far away 
expression in his eyes. 

“ I suppose you are alone ? ’’ 

“ Ah, but I was so happy,” he answered slowly. 
“ It is so very nice here.^* He paused, unable to say 
anything more. 

“ Are you coming home now, or are you going to 
wait a little longer ? 
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“ No, I will come with you/’ He rose from the 
bench and they pacedi leisurely along, side by side, 
•their feet rustling among the dead leaves. *^The 
gates will very soon be closed now at any rate.” 

Eva glanced at him. “ Were you scolded for 
being late last night ? ” 

JHis face changed immediately, growing dark and 
angry. “ Last night — everything seems to come 
back to that. It was not very pleasant. I had a 
scene with father. He came to my room with a whip, 
and — I thought he was going to use it.’' 

^ “ Ah, of course he didn’t, though.” 

“ No, but my — the others think he did.” 

“ And you don’t like that ” 

“ Oh, you know.” * ^ 

For a moment Eva said nothhig. Then she seemed 
to change* the subject altogether. “ What brought 
you out here this afternoon ? ” 

“ That was something else : something that has 
happened since then. I was playing the piano, and 
Mary interrupted me to say I must either stop, or 
else play hymns.” 

Well ? ” ^ 

“Well — I said something she will repeat. I didn’t 
mean to, but it came out. She pretended of course 
to be very much horrified, and I daresay there will 
be another row — about my swearing ; she will say 
it was at her.” 

“ I know.” Eva frowned and poked the damp, 
fallen leaves with her umbrella. “ You had better 
come home with she suddenly suggested. 

“ I can’t I promised Nick that I would go with 
him to one of his meetings.” 

“ At what time ? ” 

“ This evening at half-past seven.” 

E 
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“ Well, we will let you go immediately after dinner : 
you know we dine early on SiXndays.” 

Willie considered for a few moments. 

“ Don’t you think I had better go home, then ? ” 

“ No. Aunt ’Clara and I are going round to see 
your mother this evening, and we can explain,” 

Willie looked at her quickly. “You needn’t go 
on my account,” he said. “ I really don’t very much 
care. You see I’m pretty well used to things by 
this time. Of course it is a little uncomfortable, but 
it will pass over ; and then tliere will be a lull ; there 
always is after any exceptional outburst, and some- 
times it lasts for weeks.” 

“We are going on our own account,” Eva replied. 
“ We arranged to go ye^»rday.” 

Willie ^nodded. They had reached the park gates, 
and they turned down the road, walking 'now’ more 
quickly. Suddenly the boy glanced at her, “ I 
wonder w-hat mhkes you like me ? ” he said, hesitat- 
ingly ; “ it seems rather queer.” 

Eva blushed faintly. “Well, aren’t you glad I do 
^ike you.^” she answered with a smile. “That is 
all you ‘ought to consider.” 

“ Oh, yes.” He coloured in his turn, and more 
deeply. “ I am more glad, maybe, than you think. 
I you Better than any one else in the world.” 

Eva smiled again. “Well, for the present I am 
quite content that you should.” 

“ For the present 1 Do you think I shall ever 
change ? ” 

“ Some day — when you fall in love,” she answered. 

“ I love youl'" he simply said. “ I don’t see how 
it ever could be possible for me to love anybody more 
than I love you. I want you to believe me,” he 
went on with eager intensity. “ It is really true. 
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Oh, if you could only know — if you could only 
see ! ” ♦ 

• I have seen,” she said, still smiling, but with a 
slight tremor in her voice. “I am always ‘seeing,’ 
as you call it ; but — I see so many* other things as 
well.” 

• Immediately after the words had passed her lips 
she would have given much to have been able to 
recall them. It was as though she must be always 
flinging second-rate platitudes at his head, and she 
hated herself for it 

^ The light faded from his eyes. “ Yes,” he said 
dejectedly, “ but that, at least, is there.” 

'‘Oh, I know, Willie dear,” she murmured, a great 
wave of tenderness makk^* her voice wonderfuhy 
soft. “ I know you like me? How could I help 
knowing'it ? ” 

“ I am glad,” he answered quietly. “ It is very 
good of you to tell me,” 


VII 

“ So you have been assisting Eva in her errands of 
mercy,” Mrs Gower remarked as she held out her 
hand to her nephew. She continued to study him, 
keeping him at arm’s length for that purpose. 

After all, I suppose you arc the best of them,” 
she concluded pessimisticall}'. 

” I found him in the park,” Eva said, “ and he 
escorted me home.” 

Mrs Gower turned to her niece. “You see he 
doesn’t take the least interest in your occupations — 
he doesn’t even ask what they are ! ” 

“ Oh, I take so much in his that 1 suppose we 
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haven’t time to discuss anything else. He is going 
with Nick Grayson this evAiing, for instance, to 
make the acquaintance of some wonderful new 
people.” 

Then he has* been converted after all ! ” 

Willie turned from one to the other of his hostesses, 
but in silence. * 

“ Aunt Clara has heard of N ick and his evangelists,” 
said Eva, coming to the rescue. 

“ How in the world do you manage to keep friends 
with him ? ” his aunt pursued. I confess it amazes 
me every time I think of it Have you anything, — 
the least little thing, — in common ? ” 

“ He is different from me,” Willie admitted. He 
^zed absently about tljp softly lighted room, and 
then down at the tl:ick carpet with its intricate 
design. Nick is a very fine fellow,” he said simply. 

Mrs Gower regarded him with considerable amuse- 
ment. “ The way you say that ! ” 

I mean it, whatever way I may say it.” 

“ Ah, yes ! Hasn’t he all the virtues you have 
^decided to do without ? I ^had to listen to a good 
many of*them yesterday afternoon from his father.” 

Willie nodded. “ I was with him one day,” he 
took up slowly, “when we saw^ a man kicking a 
donkey to fnake it draw an overload of coals up a 
hill. That was two or three years ago.” 

“ And Nick stopped him, of course?” 

“ No. He got a very bad thrashing.” 

“ But you fought for him ? ” Eva interrupted. 

“ Yes. ... At any rate I got licked too. I remember 
being very angry with Nick afterwards because he 
tried to stand up for the man, and said that when he 
ill-treated the donkey he didn’t realise w’hat he was 
doing.” 
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Yes, that is like hiili.’’ 

And it certainly w^s like him, Willie reflected, as 
later in the evening he found himself being led by 
Nick through a very disagreeable quarter of the town 
toward a destination he had already become suspicious 
of. They walked quickly, for Nick assured him they 
must be in good time if they were to get a seat. 

“ I hate being in good time,” Willie murmured, 
“especially when I know Tm not going to enjoy 
my.self” 

Long, narrowly-paved, ill-lit streets of dirty little 
^hops and dwelling-houses succeeded one another 
with a depressing continuity. An iron urinal, painted 
green, but looking black in the dull-yellow light of 
the gas-lamp abov'e it, st(Kjj:l close to the footbath, 
and formed a centre of attraction for a ^ swarm ot 
ragged children as lending an additional excitement 
to games of tig. Here and there the gloomy, grimy 
back of a warehouse, or factory, brc^e the monotony 
of the smaller houses ; and everywhere the signs of 
poverty well or ill fought against, the atmosphere of 
dull, squalid vice, the ugly, never-ending struggle foi* 
life. • 

At corners, and in doorways, groups of men and 
boys stood smoking, and spitting, and gazing at the 
passers-by. From one of the many blcick, narrow 
alleys there issued the oaths and obscenity of some 
drunken quarrel, and now and then the shrill, harsh 
laugh of a woman, mirthless, horrible, would rise 
above the gruffer undertone of her companion. 
Slouching, staggering figures zigzagged along, 
clawing at the walls, and coming every few yards 
to a standstill. At the door of a public-house the 
slow, silent invitation of a prostitute was stared into 
their eyes from a puffed, bloated face,. 
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“I say, what jolly nice peopl^j there are about here,” 
murmured Willie cheerfully. I don’t wonder that 
you like to come by yourself.” 

Don’t look at them,” Nick w^hispered ; *'you only 
attract their attention.” 

‘‘ Some of their attentions seem to take a very 
graceful form. I suppose that woman is what 
is called an ‘unfortunate.’ I don’t think I like un- 
fortunates : they aren’t very romantic. Does your 
father know that you wander about here at night 
alone?” he went on, as Nick made no response. 

“ I never was here at night before. The place I 
usually go to is very different.” 

“ Didn’t we make rather a mistake in deserting it, 
then ? ” 

“ Do* you think would be romantic,” asked 
Nick suddenly, “if you were forced to live a life 
like that?” 

Willie stared. Are you referring to the — the lady 
we passed just no^v ? ” 

Nick did not answer. The lightness of his friend’s 
Tone jarred upon him. He had only recently awakened 
to a corfsciousness of certain aspects of society, and 
the underlying ugliness and misery of the darker 
w^orld had, for the time, tinged his mind with an over- 
seriousness. ' 

“ It is not necessary, you know, to live,” Willie 
pursued. “ Not nearly so necessary as most people 
think.” He paused all at once, thoughtful “ I suppose 
you’re very angry with me,” he went on, rousing 
himself, and smiling at Nick, who shook his head. 

“Well, if you’re not, it’s only because you never 
are.” 

Nick stood still. “This is our journey’s end.” 
They had, in fact, emerged into a much broader, 
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much cleaner street, an! just in front of them an ugly 
new-looking building (|f brick and plaster stood out 
aggressively from its fuliginous surroundings. Many 
people were crushing in at the open doors, and when 
the two boys entered they could only find sitting 
room in a corner at the end of the back row. 

♦“Why on earth did you come through all those 
dirty little streets,” Willie whispered, “ if it was 
only to arrive here?’' 

“ I thought it would be shorter. We can go home 
some other way.” He put his hand over his eyes 
and bowed his head, praying as one prays on enter- 
ing a church. Willie gazed about him curiously. 
To him, personally, the suggestions were anything 
but ecclesiastical. The Iv^H was a large one ; and 
the walls and ceiling, disternp(|red in staring blud^aiiu 
pink, wer^ somewhat reminiscent of a fifth-rate music 
hall. Just now the place was filled to overflowing; 
it was the last night of a special mission, and a 
famous evangelist was to speak. Men and women, 
old and young, in long rows, sat, closely packed 
together, side by side, on the narrow, uncomfortable^ 
forms. From the ceiling depended two fwuge iron 
gasaliers, painted to match the walls, and throwing 
down a hard, glaring electric light on the white un- 
beautiful faces gathered beneath — the men and boys 
in their ill-cut Sunday clothes, and dazzling satin 
neckties ; the women not quite so crudely adorned 
— all with the same half- strained, half-expectant 
look in their eyes, as though animated by an un- 
healthy excitement, the excitement one might have 
looked for in a superstitious audience gathered to 
witness some spiritualistic stance. And now and 
then a man would nod to Nick, but Willie himself 
recognised no one. 
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After a little he observefl that some of those 
present were much better diessed, presented much 
more of an air of prosperity than others ; that the 
gathering was in fact far from being unacquainted 
with ranks and degrees. Yet so considerably had 
the breathing of a common atmosphere moulded its 
general aspect that at the first glance this had 
escaped him. And all alike were lacking in any 
sign of refinement, distinction, either mental or 
physical. Grotesque, uncouth, they seemed literally 
to swarm about him — a sea of mask-like faces in 
that abominable light — and he felt very sorry he 
had come. The whole scene, indeed, was inex- 
pressibly distasteful to him, though it had, after all, 
a kind of picturesqueness, a quality of ugliness, at 
--•'fctr e vents, so perfect as# to be almost fine. 

On a platform at the end of the hall were some half- 
dozen individuals seated upon chairs, and a little to 
the front of thenva harmonium had been placed, and 
a square deal table with a book or two, a jug of water, 
and a tumbler, upon it. At this table, and leaning 
iack in a rather easy fashion, sat the man whom 
Nick had brought him to hear, large, stout, dark, 
powerfully-built, with a swarthy complexion sugges- 
tive of negro blood, thick scarlet lips, and black 
shining eyes. As his glance momentarily rested 
upon him. Willie was conscious of a quick, unac- 
countable thrill of aversion, and he hastily looked 
away. He turned to the boy beside him, so beauti- 
ful, and fresh, and pure, so refined in that gathering 
of uncouth fanatics, like a painting of Leonardo’s hung 
in a collection of vulgar posters. He felt a sudden 
desire to snatch him from his surroundings as from a 
contaminating atmosphere. In the dawning of his* 
perfect, unspoiled youth, Nick seemed to him as 
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immaculate, as fine aslthe young Ion in Euripides’ 
play — seemed as thougfi he, too, might very well be 
dedicate to some high religious service, a youthful 
priest in the temple of Diana. And he began to 
dream of the temple of Diana, and of long processions 
of Greek boys, and of a crocus-strewn path in the 
slmdow of a grove. . . . 

‘'Yet in my flesh shall 1 see God.” The phrase 
flung out into the warm, heavy air broke the delicate 
web of his vision and drew his attention, very much 
against his will, to the dark, swarthy man upon the 
platform, who was evidently about to deliver his 
address. 

He listened. The great other-worlds of Christianity, 
the kingdoms of heaven and hell were being described 
— described as they would one«day inevitably app'eai 
to our eye of sense, our corporate immortality. The 
awful danger of swift damnation, for the “ Son of man 
cometh like a thief in the night,” was placed with 
what seemed an impassioned eloquence before the con- 
gregation of eager listeners ; and as the evangelist’s 
words grew more and more fervid, louder and louder, < 
they dropped at length into an atmosphere of. hushed 
and quivering stillness that was charged, brimmed up, 
with the preacher’s gross personality, his faith, his 
intoxicated imagination. A young girl •in front of 
Willie, anaemic, with delicate features and cheeks in 
which a deep flush now burned, began to weep 
silently. Watching her he wondered how any one 
could be moved to tears by a performance so un- 
equivocally vulgar. But all around him people were 
taking it seriously. Somehow the sight of their 
absorbed, listening faces exasperated him, filled him 
with a mingled anger and impatience. And it was 
so bad for them. The whole thing was so disgusting, 
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so essentially immoral. Tha dislike he had at first 
sight conceived for the evan^list was increased ten- 
fold, and he busied himself now with tracing the ^ 
signs of a ripe and no doubt much exaggerated 
wickedness in his sensual face. It gave him no little 
pleasure to observe that Nick was evidently not 
altogether pleased with the tone of the discourse. 

The glory of the Lord shall be revealed ! — re- 
vealed ! — revealed ! And in my flesh shall I see God.” 
The preacher’s voice had risen to an actual shout. 
For half a minute, perhaps, he stood there, his arms 

outstretched, his head thrown back, in a dead still- 

• 

ness, as though already he could gaze upon that 
glory with his eyes, could gaze beyond the flaming 
ramparts of the world.” ^Then, after a brief pause, 
nof sufficient to detract from the white heat of his 
enthusiasm, he began to pray. His mourii, at the 
corners, was drawn and whi.e, the perspiration stood 
in beads upon bis forehead, and the twitching, con- 
vulsive movements of his hands and feet appeared to 
mark an inward agony of struggle : — to Willie he was 
»like a man fighting for more than life against some 
invisible horror. And the strength of his emotion 
was spread through the hall, was reflected in the hot, 
white, breathless silence, like the heavy silence of a 
forest at noon, broken every now and then by the 
sob of an hysterical woman. 

His prayer ended with a full-voiced demand 
that those who had experienced the miracle of salva- 
tion should testify to it now — should proclaim the 
glory of God’s mercy and grace, the mercy of the 
Lamb. 

Almost before he had finished some one had arisen, 
had begun to speak, had begun to give his testimony. 
Two women near the door were struggling to get out, 
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and was watchina their unsuccessful attempts 

when he felt a touch upcfti his arm, and turned round 
\o see a lank, oily young man, with long, straight, black 
hair, and skin of a yellow, unhealthy pallor, leaning 
toward him. “Won’t you come to Jesus?” he was 
asking insinuatingly. “Your friend is his; your 
friopd, Mr Grayson, has found the Lord. Won't you 
come too?” He repeated the words with a damp 
emotion, gazing into the proud, dark face turned upon 
him. 

Willie flushed a little, and rose to his feet pre- 
paratory to squeezing his way out Then he turned 
to Nick. “Come,” he said grimly, “ I think we have 
had enough.” 

They crushed between jthe backs of forms and 
people’s knees, reaching th*e ^door without further 
molestation. 

Once outside, Willie breathed a sigh of relief 

^‘Oh, Nicky! Nicky!” he criedf “so that was 
what you brought me to admire ! My dear old baby 
of a Nick, can’t you see they are all damned ! They 
are the damnedest looking people I ever saw.” 

“ I am sorry I brought you. I might have known 
better.” 

“ Did you expect me to like it ? ” 

“ You came of your own free will.” 

“ Ah, but you wanted me to come, and I wanted to 
^ see what it would be like — what kind of people had 
got hold of you.” 

“Well, you didn’t see: you never will. In your 
eyes they are merely vulgar, and half-educated. 
You can’t see anything else. You can’t see them — 
the things they do.” 

“Well, I see, at least, that they haven't got hold of 
you,” Willie replied “And that is all I want You 
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may as well confess,” he triumphed, smiling into 
Nick's face. ^ 

“ Confess what ? ” 

“ That you don’t like it — all the stuff we heard to- 
night. I know you don’t, because I watched you.” 

“Ah,” said Nick, vaguely troubled, and with a 
perplexed look at his friend. 

And after bidding good-night to Willie, he found 
plenty of time to ponder this suggestion more care- 
fully, recognising, as he did so, more and more clearly 
its truth. But why had he thus changed, he wondered. 
Certainly some alteration must have taken place 
within him, since he no longer was in sympathy with 
the men he had so recently praised to his friend, and 
whom he still continued io so greatly respect. But 
if he respected them, then the cause of his shifted 
point of view must be a purely subjective one ; the 
failure, in other words, must be his own. It was as 
though he had .-suddenly become conscious that he 
could never really share their life, never be wholly in 
touch with them, never care for any one of them, for 
instance, in the way he cared for Willie Trevellyan. 
In the circle of this new illumination, the very fact of 
his having stood up, with some others, at the end of 
the meeting, the very fact of his having, that evening, 
so quickly a?nd publicly responded to the evangelist’s 
call, showed as a tacit avowal of weakness, as a kind 
of instinctive attempt to make retreat impossible. 
“ It is the things they are not afraid to do that I like,” 
he told himself ; “ they are not afraid to go among 
people who need them — oh, immensely ! ” And in 
his innermost soul poor Nick was aware that the 
people he himself preferred were just those who did 
not need them immensely. This consciousness of 
what he believed to be the weakness and instability 
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of his character filled ^im with shame. He felt, 
findeed, as though in some obscure way he had been 
guilty of a betrayal of trust. His altered view had 
come about so rapidly ! He began to search in his 
mind for further examples of his self-deceit. Why, 
for instance, had he taken Willie Trevellyan to the 
hali that night? Certainly it had not been with the 
idea, as Mrs Gower might have suggested, of doing 
him good. It had simply been because — well, perhaps, 
because Willie had expressed a desire to go, and 
because he, Nick, had been only too glad of his 
cgmpany, since it made him more oblivious to the 
other people there. 

Very nakedly the truth stood up before him, yet 
he could not wholly understand it. What was it that 
his associates lacked, that made their company'^dis- 
tasteful toliim? Was it merely their want of culture, 
the dreadful way they spoke, for instance? But only 
a few months ago this had seemed to» matter nothing 
at all in comparison with their philanthropical ideas. 
Certainly these ideas, the aim and manner of their 
work, on a closer scrutiny, had not turned out to be 
altogether what he had hoped to find ; had, in fact, 
awakened him to the unpleasant truth that sometimes 
even a reformer may be in need of reformation, and a 
Christian socialist of the elements of good taste. 
Nevertheless, at the first, he had been easily able to 
Jceep all that was least admirable about his friends 
in the background. He had, in truth, a beautiful 
gift of seeing, if not exclusively, at any rate much 
more clearly than anything else, just what was 
admirable in people. But now all seemed different : 
he himself dissatisfied, discouraged. He half resolved 
to consult his father, though he knew that, in the end, 
the answer must come from within. 
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He was a boy of a singilarly sweet and trustful 
dispbsition ; innocent, boyish even for his years# 
Such evil as at school nearly every one must come in 
contact with had slipped from hint^ at all events, 
without leaving any after -taste behind it, any 
memory, any stain. And his religion and his life 
were inseparable — really inseparable, for who shall 
say to what fair vision of love and pity even the 
few crude theories he had come in contact with 
had not been transformed in the pure depths of 
his spirit. They were bound up together, mingled 
together, two notes that never jarred. If he had 
been questioned, no doubt he could have produced 
a creed sufficiently orthodox ; but in his own mind 
such matters never trqiAled him, never even came 
uplor ejcamination. ‘His religion had come to him 
naturally. It was based upon his feelings, his 
instincts, his inexhaustible humaneness, his desire 
to see all the world happy, to see the end of troubles, 
and rivalries, and sorrows, and cruelties — to see the 
Kingdom of God. 

And his influence had the effect of bringing to 
the surface whatsoever of good there was in those 
about him. It was an influence altogether un- 
premeditated, unconscious, working as quietly as 
the sunlight or the perfume of a rose. No doubt 
he wanted to do good to those whom he loved; 
but what he meant by doing good was far enougl\^ 
removed from a mere bringing about, in another, of 
a state of mind corresponding to his own. He had 
no wish to give Willie Trevellyan, say, his own 
opinions, his own point of view. Willie might 
very easily be as different from him as possible in 
such matters, and yet be everything he wanted him 
to be. He only, after all, wanted him to be happy, 
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to live his life well, an(!| to have a mind and spirit 
»pure and sweet, and at peace with itself; but he 
wanted that supremely, above everything else, because 
he felt it to be the best thing in the world. 

An instinctive passion for the light was really the 
keynote of his simple yet far from shallow nature, 
a passion very similar to that which is the fountain- 
head of the Platonic philosophy. With him, however, 
it was a kind of exquisite gift; like a beautiful voice, 
or a perfect body ; and, added to the childish naivete 
and transparency of his soul, it kept him, somehow, 
^{om any close acquaintance with the coarser side 
of life, kept him out of temptation even. There 
were certain things which those of his schoolfellows 
who knew him at all wouid^ have shrunk almost as 
much from saying before him* as from briqgiitf out 
at their own dinner-table. If our spirit be likened to 
a temple, then the temple of Nick Grayson was broad 
and fair and open to the sky ; with none of those 
veiled secret shrines and dimly-lit, long, winding 
passages, and closed doors, which made that of his 
friend so mysterious to him, at times so disquieting. 


VIII 

^For two or three weeks Willie worked hard, really 
hard, surprising every one by an almost excessive 
studiousness. He hurried home each day immedi- 
ately school was ended, taking in the afternoon only 
a short walk, and returning from it straightway to 
his books, over which he sat till bedtime. Then the 
sudden and intensely congenial plan of founding a 
magazine in collaboration with a boy named John 
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Delomne put everything e^, for the tin^e, out of 
his head. , 

This Delomne had been at the school for nearly a 
year, and from the first Willie had taken an extra- 
ordinary interest in him. He was different from the 
others — that in itself sufficed, — also he seemed to 
be alone, to have no one belonging to him save a 
maiden aunt — a thin, sallow, dried-up lady of between 
fifty and sixty, with large features and black, alert, 
shining eyes, who glared at one over the top of a 
wire blind when one ventured to ring the door-bell. 
Once, quite carelessly, Willie had asked Delomne 
some question about his people, but the reply he had 
received on that occasion had not been of a nature 
to encourage further inquiry ; and it was only from 
one"ior two chance liemarks that he had gathered, 
rightly or wrongly, that up to the present? his home 
had been in London, and that it had been there that 
he had receivedthis earlier education. 

Certainly, despite, or maybe a little on account of, 
his reserve the boy had succeeded in fascinating 
Willie, who, for all that, was not in the least to be 
cajoled- into making a hero of him, or into regarding 
him in any romantic light soever. It may seem an 
unnatural condition of mind, but he liked Delomne, 
liked to be* with him at all events, even while he did 
not trust him, did not, actually, think him worth 
liking, and moreover had a clear intuition that sooner 
or later, just when it suited his purpose, his new 
friend would turn against him, as he h^d already, 
within Willie's experience, turned against one or two 
others. 

For if Delomne was clever, he was cleverer still ! 
— clever enough to know that his so brilliant, showy 
comrade was after all a boy of rather unenviable 
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temperament, and thoroughly unscrupulous. Had 
not Nick from the first refused to have anything to 
do with him ! 

But then he drew so wonderfully! His sketches 
were just like himself ; often a little’ coarse, often a 
little nasty, but always incomparably brilliant, free, 
and strong. He attended the School of Art, was a 
favourite pupil there, though he professed to find its 
conventional method of instruction old-fashioned and 
beneath contempt. He believed, indeed, in no one 
but himself, and perhaps, at this time, a very little 
Jn Willie Trevellyan — just sufficiently to permit a 
feeling of jealously. Their friendship, in fact, had 
originated in, and was largely fed by, a kind of mutual 
admiration and encourag^ent, which on Delomne's 
side had quickly begun to deckne. . ^ 

Between them it was obvious that no tie could ever 
be very real or very secure. A perpetual clash of 
egoisms made disagreements of tOQ frequent occur- 
rence, and the London boy was too original, too 
self-sufficient and self-willed, to be content for long 
to subordinate his judgments to those of his im- 
perious companion, with whom, under any other 
condition, an amicable relation was rather difficult 
to maintain. It had been, on the other hand, wholly 
for his virility and strength, mental and physical, 
that Willie had ever admired Delomne, whose 
indelicacy, whose utter want of any kind of nice 
feeling or tact, jarred perpetually upon his own more 
sensitive nature. Such things, in truth, any great 
affection probably, would, he saw, be utterly wasted 
upon this tawny-haired, blue-eyed, powerfully built 
lad of seventeen, in whose nature there was a kind of 
callousness that at times actually disgusted him. 
And Delomne was already jealous of him ; was, in 
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secret, doing his best, among the others, to throw ridi- 
cule upon the things Willie wrote for their paper, simply < 
because he dimly felt them to be better than those 
others knew. To poor Willie, whose admiration, 
when it flowed at all, flowed quite freely, such a petty 
envy, had he discovered it, would have appeared 
miserable indeed. Luckily he did not even suspect 
it For many months he and Delomne were in- 
separable. During the long silvery evenings of early 
summer they wandered about the town together — 
Delomne would do nothing else — and it was from him 
the younger boy first learned the fascination, thq 
picturesqueness of the streets. At this period, the 
period, that is, of the duration of their magazine, he 
saw more of his new cornpanion than of any one else. 
They cioyoted themselves heart and soul to the 
carrying out of their project, soliciting contributions, 
suggesting articles, reading them over, selecting and 
rejecting, and writing — Willie especially — many 
themselves. It was just the latter’s discovery that 
his own productions — poems for the most part — were 
causing more amusement than admiration, that led 
to the collapse of the whole undertaking. He threw 
up his share of it immediately, leaving his fellow- 
editor to conduct the last number alone, and then to 
let it die. * 

Poor Willie was terribly disappointed. In these 
poems, as in everything of the kind he attempted, 
he had striven to embody an ideal. And this at least 
of the highest merit his work possessed, tliat it was 
meant only to be beautiful, that it was to him 
sacred, the outcome of only his most intimate moods 
and feelings, that it was done altogether for the 
love of doing it, was the very breath of his soul 
And it gave ktm pleasure. The poetry he wrote at 
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this time was — in the dreaming of it — more beautiful 
than any he was to do later. His power of expres- 
sion might be very, very weak and faulty ; but the 
thing in itself, the idea, conception, floating in the 
still, white glow of his mind — oh, that was of a 
perfect loveliness, a loveliness as supreme as if it 
\?ere subsequently to be set forth in all the raiment 
of most exquisite art. It was only when he tried to 
entrap it, to put it in its golden cage of words, that 
the vision drooped, faded, vanished, refused to be 
brought to any one point of concentration, flickered 
► up into the sky. 

And thus — for lack of a mind capable of divining 
the boyish dream of beauty within the outer husk 
of a shy, self-consciou * -imperfect utterance — his 
writings were of use merely in so far as they effected 
the hastening of his own development, helped to 
refine and purify his tastes, helped him to arrive at 
a fuller knowledge of himself. I^or since he had 
begun to write poetry, the world had begun to 
change for him. Henceforth the light could never 
rest in quite the old way on the river, on the 
quivering leaves, but with in every case an added 
personal quality, slight in the beginning, but always, 
month by month, gathering in intensitiy, widening 
out and deepening, till both were united, were 
mingled in the one twilight of the unknown sea. 

Time passed ; winter fled away ; spring came and 
went ; and still he had not taken up his school-work, 
put by now for so long. At length, when the mid- 
summer examination was almost at hand, he began 
again to study. Uselessly, alas ! uselessly, at all events, 
for his present purpose, which was to obtain a certain 
percentage of marks, to come out, that is, at the 
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term's end, fairly high up in his class. For in these 
examinations he did even worse than usual, worse 
than he had ever done before ; and after the second 
day he almost gave up hope. Nor did it help him 
in the least to call the questions stupid. If they 
were stupid they were at any rate too difficult for 
him to answer. The only thing he could really fed 
sure that he had received marks for was his French 
translation, and unless French translation counted for 
a great deal more than he expected, the general result 
of his efforts was like to prove a fiasco. Certainly 
it would not be of a brilliancy to draw a flattering 
comment from his father. His poor father ! How 
persistently he looked for the wrong things ! Was 
he not4Ust a little hard, a 'little unreasonable? Did 
he not demand too much ; and was he not a little 
too prone to see in his youngest son’s failure*s merely 
the flaunted manifestations of a natural, and, at the 
same time, deliberately cultivated perversity? 


IX 

It was already well past noon. The sun, high above 
the housetops, was beating down with a fierce, pulsing 
joy upon the smooth, rolled cricket-field ; picking out 
here and there, near the trees, where the grass was 
longest, the little golden bowls of glistening butter- 
cups. An old man with white hair and beard w^as 
sitting dozing on one of the green lockers in the 
porch. The newspaper he had been reading had 
slipped to the ground and lay there at his feet ; his 
head was nodding forward on his breast. Immobility, 
a kind of strained immobility needing but a single 
touch to leap into instant life and motion, was the 
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dominant impression given by the scene; and the 
great, sprawling, ugly, red-brick building itself was 
like some sleepy image called up against a wonderful, 
unnatural sky by a more than natural art. Now and 
then a white butterfly flew up toward the windows, 
as though attracted by the faint murmur rising and 
falling within — flew up and away again, disappointed 
possibly, to find, after all, only human beings. 

And inside, in each of the class-rooms, boys were 
gathered for the last half of the last day’s examina- 
tion. In one of the English rooms — the inner and 
larger one — the papers had just been distributed, and 
here, amid a number of others, sat Willie Trevellyan 
chewing the end of his pen, but not scanning with 
any very absorbed attrition the sheet of printed 
questions which lay on the d&sk before hinir In the 
morning, nevertheless, he had done rather better than 
hitherto, had written, as he thought, a very good 
essay ; and it might have been e^Jpected that upon 
this occasion — more especially since he had so much 
lost time to make up for — he would have displayed 
at least a faint curiosity about the paper that had 
been set But such curiosity, if it existed at all, was 
little visible in his air of profound abstraction. In 
point of fact, during the half-hour’s interval between 
the morning and afternoon schools, a ratTier disagree- 
able incident had taken place, which was of sufficient 
importance to prevent his mind from dwelling upon 
anything else. To put it briefly, he had at last 
quarrelled with Delomne, openly quarrelled, that is, 
had given and received a blow, so that the affair 
must of necessity go further. And he had a kind 
of uneasy prevision, as he sat there, that it would 
go very far indeed, for he had noticed that for some 
time back Delomne had appeared anxious to drag 
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him into a squabble. He, Willie, had done his best 
to avoid it, but his past efforts seemed now to prove 
only how inevitable it had been ; such things, in fact, 
unless one is prepared to crawl upon one’s stomach, 
cannot be put off for ever, nor indeed for very long. 
To-day, then, he had fallen into what could only, he 
imagined, have been a carefully laid trap; and the 
knowledge of this made the sense of his unfitness 
to carry out the part forced upon him doubly galling. 
Delomne, he reflected, was a year older than he, and 
of a much heavier build, besides being a skilful boxer. 
The issue, then, of the impending combat was only , 
too little uncertain, and he saw with considerable 
misgiving how remote was the possibility of any- 
thing happening to avei^ What in the world 
could ffccppen ? he a^ked himself, gazing rather 
blankly across the room at the desk wh6re Nick 
sat busy writing. He was not an Homeric hero to 
be borne away irt a cloud. Already the news must 
have spread throughout the school : such news travels 
very quickly. Then he tore a long, narrow strip off 
* one of the sheets of foolscap upon which he was 
supposed to put his answers, and scribbled the 
following note : — 

My dear Nick — I have had a row with Delomne, and have 
to fight him after school. Tm pretty certain to get licked, but 
Vm afraid it can’t be got out of, so I’ll want yon to back me. 
All the same I’m not anxious to fight — not the very littlest bit. 

I shall only be half killed, and probably not be able to touch 
him at all. If you then, Nicky dear, any way of escape, I’ll 
be extremely glad to take it ; but if not I suppose the affair 
must be gone through with, and at any rate I’ll want you to 
come home with me. — Yours, W, T. 

He twisted this slender appeal into a dart and 
waited till he could catch Nick’s eye. To have made 
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any kind of noise would have defeated his purpose 
by at once drawing upon him the attention of the 
master in charge. He had therefore to wait patiently 
for about ten minutes, at the expiration of which 
period Nick happened to glance round, and Willie 
discharged his dart. It dropped delightfully right, 
dropped just at Nick’s feet, who let it lie there for 
a little while, in case any breath of suspicion should 
have been awakened by the faint tap it had made in 
falling on the floor. At length he ventured to lift 
it, and Willie, with eager eyes, watched him smooth 
it out on the desk in front of him. The next moment 
he had turned round and simply nodded. 

Willie stared. He’s wonderfully uneasy!” he 
murmured to himself a Iktk ruefully, as he saw Nick 
dip his pen and become at •once reabsorbed in his 
work. For the light, half-ironical tone of his note 
had been really more the result of a deliberate effort 
to keep up his own spirits than •an expression of 
his actual state of mind, which was very far from 
cheerful. And, in fact, the more he considered the 
matter the less cause he saw for amusement He 
now half regretted that his note had not fallen into 
the hands of the master, who would have at all events 
prevented the fight from taking place at the hour 
appointed. A sense of physical dread began to close 
about him like the grip of a cold, cruel hand. For a 
few moments he had even a wild unreasoning idea of 
making his escape, of hiding himself ; but he realised 
in time the helplessness of his position. The shame 
and disgrace attached to such an act would be too 
unbearable, the consequences swift and sure ; and 
the brand of cowardice once stamped could never 
be effaced. To feel in his own soul that he was a 
coward, that in itself was sufficiently painful, even 
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though he hoped he should have pride enough, 
strength enough, to enable him to conceal, if not 
to conquer, his fear. Then slowly his mind swung 
bacTc to a more natural balance, swung back to a 
kind of dogged ‘stoicism that was part self-contempt, 
part self-pity, part almost an ironic appreciation of his 
own weakness, his lack of what his father called 
"British pluck.” And presently he too dipped his 
pen, and, for a few minutes at any rate, busied him- 
self with reading over the examination paper and 
calculating how long it would take him to write down 
his answers, * 

In a little while, however, his attention began once 
more to wander. He gazed* about the room, his 
glance hovering round tjim boy and that, as a rest- 
less be^ alights on dofcbtful flowers, while he noted 
how differently they worked. And the stene had 
certainly its own peculiar charm. The old square 
schoolroom itself was very pleasant, he thought, with 
its wooden floor across which the yellow sunlight 
threw such deep black shadows; its dark, panelled 
walls hung with faded, ink-spotted maps ; its yellow 
forms and desks deeply carved with boys’ names ; 
its windows opened wide to the fresh, sweet, cool 
smell of new-cut grass ; its large globe (he had never 
seen it used) covered with a faded green cloth ; its 
bookcases through whose wired doors row upon row 
of dull, musty volumes looked down, rather sadly, , 
he almost fancied, upon the young boys gathered 
beneath, as though conscious of the advantage that 
youth — happy, careless youth — must always have 
over wisdom how profound soever. 

And, as a matter of fact, the schoolroom, with its 
yellow and brown mellowness, its tone of time, formed 
only a quaint and charming background for those 
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infinitely more charming bowed boyish heads, dark 
•and fair, catching, some of them, the sunlight in hair 
that was like spun gold — intent, to all appearance, 
on the labour of the moment, working against time. 
He watched them — fearfully busy about nothing ! 
He wondered what would become of them all — his 
schoolmates — what they would be doing, where they 
would be, say, ten years from now. He wondered 
what they were like — some were gross enough, he 
knew ; he wondered if, at bottom, he and the rest were 
pretty much the same. Or was the resemblance, 
yie inner likeness, no more striking than the outer? 

Some, no doubt, were bad, some were good ; and 
he would have given ‘much to have been able to 
know just how bad the woj^st of them was, how good 
the best. He could easily imagine the best to be 
Nick Grayson. Perhaps, then, Delomne was the 
worst. He turned to look at the object of this 
charitable hypothesis and was instantly sure, from 
the way he was sitting, that he must be copying from 
the boy in front of him. Neither he nor Delomne 
had the remotest chance of gaining a prize, nor 
indeed took any interest at all in the examination 
from such a point of view ; yet it irritated him to see 
how beautifully his treacherous friend was getting on, 
while he, Willie, was doing absolutely nothing. And 
he suddenly remembered that he had an interest in 
Jthe examination, or at any rate should have, if for no 
other reason than that it was more than likely to be 
his last. He began once again to wish the quarrel 
had not taken place. It had really been about 
such a trifle — a wretched essay, his own last con- 
tribution to their magazine — an essay called “The 
Open Air.*’ To-day he had come upon a little knot 
of boys by the staircase, Delomne amongst them — 
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Delomne declaiming aloud his paper, and analysing 
certain rather personal passages in it for the amuse-, 
ment of the rest Willie had been angry because he 
remembered that when he had first written the thing 
he had read it to his felloAV-editor, who had then 
praised it lavishly. Besides, to hear any of his 
compositions ridiculed — they were so much a part 
of himself, so extraordinarily his — hurt him in- 
expressibly. He was as tender for them as he 
might be, later, for his first love-letters. And this 
certainly was one of the best things he had done. 
Such a subject indeed — h^'s wonderful conception of 
it ! — was admirably suited to his manner of writing. 
He had written upon it more than once before, into 
natural objects — the simplicity of that quiet life of 
tree and plant, of clo^cf and wind and rain — breath- 
ing his own fantastic reveries ; and this at least of 
the Greek temper he possessed, that these things 
appealed to hirp from some spirit within themselves, 
the latent godhead, as it were, that will be one day 
Pan, Dionysus, Poseidon, or that will inspire a lyric 
like “ The Sensitive Plant.” 

Just at that moment Delomne looked round and 
their eyes met. The elder boy knew instantly that 
his dishonesty had been detected, but he seemed 
rather to enjoy the idea, and smiled broadly. Doubt- 
less he could imagine Willie’s displeasure, for he was 
aware that to take an advantage of this sort was — 
God knew why ! — just one of the things he himself 
didn't do. 

It was poor Willie, in truth, that was the first to 
look away. He had suddenly and very forcibly been 
struck with the fact — it had come to him before, but 
he had put it from him as being in comparison with 
certain other things, of rather slender importance — 
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the fact that Delomne was simply not a gentleman. 
At the same moment he was startled to hear the 
half-hour chimed by a distant town-clock, and he 
began to write hurriedly. 

Yes, he had commenced to work at last, as he 
believed, in earnest, though he had himself no very 
great confidence in the answers he was giving (they 
were mostly to geographical and historical enigmas) 
and it was to be feared that his examiners might 
have even less. Still they were the best at his 
command, and there was a certain portion of “ The 
I^y of the Last Minstrel ” to be paraphrased, which 
would not be a very difficult task. Also half a dozen 
words, whose meanings he did not know, to be 
explained, and a passage^ from the poem to be 
quoted. ... ■ * • 

It was very hot He pushed his hair back off his 
forehead and sat staring out through the wide-open 
window, , 

Just now everything lay still in the heavy summer 
afternoon. It seemed to him almost as though the 
silence were deepening and opening out, unclosing 
slowly on the warm languid air like some great strange 
flower, a flower whose scent was the sweet delicate 
odour of the freshly-cut grass which lay in loose, 
moist, bright emerald-green heaps wLere 4t had been 
thrown out that morning by the lawn-mower. From 
Jime to time a lazy insect flew in to buzz about the 
ceiling or crawl over the walls ; and the trees, so 
green against the deep blue of the sk}^, suggested to 
his wayward mind how much pleasanter it would 
be to be lying under them with some congenial 
companion, or a book, than sitting where he was. . . . 

Some of the boys had already finished work||and, 
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with the fruit of their labour folded and sealed before 
them, awaited merely the striking of the hour. 
Others were still writing, but the attention of the 
master in charge was fixed upon Willie Trevellyan, 
whose paper/ for a long time, had lain just where it 
had fallen. He wondered what the boy was doing, 
but refrained from interrupting him. And he noticed 
that in front of him, on the desk, there lay amid its 
dark cool green leaves a magnificent, deep crimson 
rose; he had seen him, in fact, half-an-hour ago 
take it from his button~hole and place it there. 

Willie had done so absently enough, and had s'^X 
with his eyes dreamily fixed upon it, while he 
thought of other things. But gradually, with the 
scent so rich and swee^ doating up into his nostrils, 
creeping up into hi^ mind as it were, he began to 
gaze through the petals of the flower, through its 
material colour and form as symbol of the sensual 
world, at something fairer and less tangible beyond. 
To the eye of his imagination the perfume, mounting 
like heavy incense, had spread itself slowly on the 
air in soft gigantic petals of a fainter colour, but still 
a living rose, and, as the colour deepened, a rose 
of fire, in whose flaming heart he saw the forms of 
gods and men move, more beautiful than any men 
or women 'he had ever beheld. 

A sudden harsh clanging shook the flower to its 
centre : it wavered for an instant like the flame of 
turned-down lamp, and then went out. The folded, 
written sheets were being collected ! the time was 
up ! He looked a little blankly about him, like a 
man too roughly wakened from a long deep sleep. 
Then he stooped to lift his paper from the floor. 
On it he saw perhaps a score of lines scrawled, 
the last breaking off in the middle of a sentence. 
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iSimultaneously he became aware of the master’s 
immediate proximity, and he tore the sheet of 
foolscap across again and again with his strong, 
brown fingers. 

‘‘What are you doing, Trevellyan?' What have 
you been doing all this time?” The somewhat 
querulous note was perhaps, in the circumstances, 
pardonable. The short, fussy little man who had 
given vent to it gazed angrily over his spectacles 
at Willie, with the half-surprised, half-injured ex- 
pression of one who has just received a personal 
igsult which he does not quite know how to resent. 
“ What do you mean by tearing up your paper like 
that, when I was about" to take it from you?” He 
had, in fact, stretched out this hand for it, so that 
Willie’s action had had almost the effect of snatching 
the sheet f>om his grasp, "^at he knew the action 
to have been involuntary cml not materially lessen 
the master’s irritation. > 

“ It wouldn’t have been of an\^ use, Sir,” Willie 
murmured apologetically. I’m very sorry.” 

“ And do you mean to say there was nothing on 
the whole paper you could do — even have a try 
at?” 

Willie coloured. He was a little confused. “Yes, 
there were some things I could have done — but — 
I didn’t think.” 

• “ Oh, you didn’t think ? ” 

A crowd of boys had by this time gathered round 
to watch the scene with an amusement that was 
rapidly becoming somewhat noisy. The master 
himself was uncertain how to act. Then he re- 
membered that, fortunately, they were all very near 
to the long summer holidays, so he gave a little 
sarcastic smile and shrug of the shoulders, “Oh 
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you may go,” he dropped impatiently, and with a 
contempt he did not even try to conceal. “ I sbali 
never make anything of you at the best.” 


X 

( 

Nick was waiting for him outside, and they hurried 
to the field of battle together. A goodly sprinkling 
of boys, excited and jubilant, had preceded them 
thither. The place selected was a large covered 
ball-alley, the scene of many similar encounters, and 
as Willie and Nick approached they were vociferously 
welcomed. A gaiety, irresponsible, a little over- 
powering, but expressive for the most part of 
extreme if somewhat boisterous good humour, was 
in the air. 

“ What a pity we can’t send them empty away,” 
Willie murmuted, '‘but I suppose we must make 
the best of it now and have done. Look at all 
those kids,” he added the next moment ; “ they’ll 
every one shout for Delomne, who won’t in the least 
need their encouragement.” 

I’m not at all sure that they’ll give it him,” 
Nick returned. “ I don’t fancy they care so very 
much aboflt him.” 

“ Do you think they care so very much about 
me then ? ” his companion inquired ironically. Ho 
divested^ himself rather slowly, as he spoke, of his 
jacket and waistcoat, Nick giving him, the while, 
all manner of good advice. 

“ I don’t know whether being in no great hurry to 
begin is a sign of ‘ keeping cool,’ ” Willie murmured, 
somewhat uneasily, in reply to the most frequently 
repeated of his instructor’s injunctions, “but if you 
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think it is, I have never been cooler in my life. 

1 know ril be hurt,** he went on, as Nick made 
some vague ejaculation expressive of encourage- 
ment, ^‘and I don’t like being hurt, and there’s no 
use pretending I do — is there ? At ‘ anyrate my 
only chance of touching him at all is just to rush 
in while he’s fooling round, showing off before the 
kids.” 

... “Ah, you mustn’t,” cried Nick despairingly. “I 
wish to goodness I could take your place for ten 
minutes !” 

wish you could myself. If you think you 
can hammer him you will have plenty of time 
after he’s finished with me.” His words were 
accompanied by a glance, of angry disgust darted 
in the direction of Delornne, who had already 
advanced to meet him. Willie noticed how broad 
his chest was, how muscular were his naked arms, 
how big his shut fists. ^ 

Nevertheless he stood up not so badh', better 
than Nick had expected, though obviously he had 
little skill, and scarce once succeeded in getting 
past his opponent’s guard. With a kind of helpless 
wonder, indeed, he beheld the cold hard light in 
Delomne’s eyes, and knew that he was being played 
with. And, curiously enough, with this final sense 
of his own powerlessness and of his enemy’s cruelty, 
Ijis fear left him — his fear and his anger too ; for 
he no longer wished to hurt Delomne. And even 
his defence grew weaker, so that the end came 
quickly. With a swollen face, a bruised sore body, 
and a mouth cut and bleeding rather badly, he sat 
in a half-dazed state watching his victorious enemy 
re-clothe himself — re-clothe himself amid the hubbub 
of a decidedly unflattering criticism. For the victory 
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was no very popular one ; it had been too easy ; and 
later on Willie was to learn, with exceeding surprise 
it must be confessed, that Delomne was considered 
to be rather a beast for having fought it out to 
the end with* a fellow who was obviously so little 
his match. In point of fact, in this the hour of 
his abasement, Master Trevellyan came nearer by 
several degrees than he had ever come before, to 
being a universal favourite : he had been tried, and 
he had not, on the whole, been found wanting. 

Are 3^ou hurt?” Nick asked sympathetically, as 
he helped him to get up. 

^‘Yes — it is my body — my side.” He was half 
crying, and with a quick thoughtfulness Nick hid 
him from the curiosity ^f the other boys while he 
pretended to be helping him. And somehow he 
loved him the more for his weakness, for the half- 
choked sobs that shook his voice, for the very fact 
of his defeat ^ 

He led him to the lavator}% where he washed the 
mingled blood and tears from his face, and did his 
best to make him presentable. The result was only 
partially satisfactory, and perhaps he had recognised 
this when he proposed that Willie should come home 
with him for lunch. Willie himself was glad enough 
to accept the invitation. Certainly he had no desire 
to parade his valour in the midst of the family circle, 
where, at the best, it was scarce likely to arouse 
enthusiasm, 

Luncliing with the Graysons, on the other hand, 
necessitated meeting Dr Grayson, but he felt sure 
that Nick's father would be hardly likely to disapprove 
of so wholesomely British a way of settling a dispute ; 
above all, when one of the protagonists was a boy 
whom he had frequently accused of being not Pritish 
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enough. Nor was he disappointed. Dr Grayson 

♦ scanned him with a quick, alert eye, and his sense 
of humour helped him to take in the situation. 
“You have been fighting, haven’t you?” he politely 
suggested. “One might even suspect you of not 
having come out of the affair wholly victorious. . . . 
What was it about ? ” He stood there glancing 
from one to the other of the two boys, a tall, fine- 
looking man, young at forty-five, with a keen, strong, 
good-humoured, clean-shaven face, and the pleasant 
reassuring intonation of one accustomed, as Mrs 

• Gower said, to preach a persuasive optimism to a 
somewhat incredulous world of sick persons. 

“ Oh, about very little,” Willie faltered. He smiled, 
glancing sidelong at Nick-^ ^ 

Dr Grayson himself turned in Nick’s direction. 
“ Did you also take part in it ? ” he asked with the 
kindliest irony in the world. Though he was himself 
unconscious of it, when he spoke to 'his boy his voice 
invariably softened. 

Nick jerked an assent. “ I backed him,” he answered 
laconically, taking a seat at the table. 

“ And the doctrine of universal peace ! — where has 
it gone ? ” his father pursued. 

“Oh, I’m Willie’s chum, you know,” Nick explained 
simply, “ so of course I had to. The other chap was 
far bigger than Willie,” he went on inconsequently, 
ttand perfectly unaware of’ any anomaly in his moral 
position. “ Every one thinks him rather a hound,” he 
amplified, “ even though he didn't get licked, as he most 
surely deserved to be. You see, he’s a good fighter ; 
he’s always practising, and he knows very well that 
Willie — isn’t so good. He must have known, because 
two or three weeks ago he persuaded him to have a 
try in the gymnasium.” 


G 
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“By way of making sure of his position — a kind 
of rehearsal ? He is certainly rather an interesting 
youth.” 

“He is treacherous,” answered Nick. 

And it was* to Delomne’s treachery that, after 
lunch, he reverted again, when the two boys had 
started off for a walk together. “ He must be an 
awfully low kind of chap,” he said, “ to turn on you 
like that after chumming with you.” 

“ Oh, he never really liked me,” Willie confessed. 
“ At least not in a way that you would consider 
worthy of the name. And I don’t suppose he dis- 
likes me now,” he added thoughtfully, in rather 
desperate emulation, as it ♦seemed to Nick, of 
Delomne’s own indifference. “ He wanted to annoy 
me — I haven’t an idea why, and he simply took the 
way he did take, because he thought it was the 
easiest. I don’t suppose he intended the matter to 
go so far as it did — I mean I don’t suppose he 
thought I should strike him. Making fun of that 
thing of mine, however, after all I had told him 
about it, was rather a dirty trick to play me, the 
sort of thing an ordinary fellow wouldn’t have done. 
But then he has no kind of instinct in such matters ; 
he doesn’t feel, I mean — well, the way you or I or 
most chaps feel about them. He doesn’t understand.” 

“Ah, well, you know him now,” said Nick senten- 
tiously. “You need never have anything more to 
do with him.” 

“ I have always known him,” Willie answered. 
“ You must not think I have altered my opinion 
of him on account of what occurred to-day.” 

This was, however, rather too superb an instance 
of a faculty for seeing things in their relations 
to altogether convince his companion. Nick only 
stared a little, waiting for some qualification of so 
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unnatural a rernark, and when none was forthcoming 
— ‘^You thought him like that, and yet went with 
him?" 

Willie shrugged his shoulders. “ I, liked him for 
things that have nothing in the world to do with 
fine feelings of any kind, and in that way I can like 
hfm still." 

‘‘Oh, what you can like!" His tone was full 
of his own inability to grasp such a sentiment. “ I 
confess you are a little beyond me. I wonder what 
you like me for ? ” 

• “ For something very different," said Willie, smiling. 

“ Well, I don’t want to appear conceited, but I 
honestly hope so." 

“ I like you for yourself^b^cause you are Nicholas 
Arthur Qrayson. I don’t think you and Delomne 
have a single point in common." 

“Except your friendship," Nick ijermitted himself 
to add. “And I trust fou and he haven’t many." 

“We get into trouble together. It is a tie, like 
another.” 

Nick hesitated. Willie’s words, in fact, reminded 
him of the scene that had taken place in the school- 
room earlier that afternoon. “Did you do nothing 
at all ? " he asked, after a few moments, fg)llowing the 
train of his private cogitation. 

Willie knit his brows. For a moment he failed to 
•pick up the allusion ; then he shook his head. “ I 
wish — I wish " • 

“You wish what?" 

“ Oh, I don’t know. But you are aware, I suppose, 
of what it means." He suddenly faced his companion. 
“ It is ever so much more important, you know, than 
the fight." 

“ Ah, what your father said ? But he wasn't quite 
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m earnest, was he? You don't really think he will 
take you from school?" 

“I wish I didn't," dropped Willie gloomily. ** All 
along I knew it. would happen." 

All along ! But when did he tell you — your 
father, I mean. You can't have known many weeks 
beforehand, surely." 

‘‘You mean because I haven’t been working. Oh, 

I had my chance. It is my own fault, like everything 
else. When did I tell you ? " 

“ About a fortnight ago ” 

“ Ah, well, he told me before Christmas." 

Nick was silent. He was just a little taken aback. 
In point of fact he felt that if Willie had known — 
known for all these months'— well, it was very largely 
his own fault. He did not deem it necessary, how- 
ever, to say this aloud, and he tried instead to lead 
him from the subject. “By the way, what is the 
name of that book you advised me to read, the other 
day — somebody’s essays ? " 

Willie gazed at him for a moment, as though 
weighing carefully an esoteric idea. “ Do you think 
I am altogether to blame ? " he persisted, without 
even noticing his companion’s digression. 

“ I don't know — you ought to know yourself" 

“ Yes, I ought to know so many things ; but I 
want your opinion.” 

“Well, then, of course you are to blame. You^ 
can't expect to do anything if you don't 
work." 

“ If I don’t work ! ” He looked at his friend 
reproachfully. 

“Well, you know what I mean," Nick said. 

“ But I do work I How can you say that I don't ? " 
he cried passionately. 
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‘‘ In a sense you do, but— ih, I can’t tell you ; as 
1 said before, you must know better yourself.” 

“ I suppose you mean that you don’t want to tell 
me,” Willie answered. “I know it is always easier 
to leave people alone.” 

“ Why do you say that ? ” 

, “ Why shouldn’t I say it, if I think it.” 

For a moment or two Nick did not answer, and 
his reply, when it was forthcoming, proved to be 
rather indirect. “ Lately I have seemed to irritate 
you very often,” he said. “ I don’t know why ; I 
don’t think it is altogether my own fault — certainly 
I don’t do it intentionally. But you have so little 
patience.” 

“Oh, I know I am a beast,” muttered Willie con- 
tritely. “It is my horrible •tern per — I suppose it’s 
getting worse. And then I don’t like you to think 
me lazy, and good for nothing,” 

“ I don’t think you good for nothing ; I think you 
are good for a great deal more than I am, only I 
think you are sometimes mistaken in what you con- 
sider to be best for yourself.” 

“Well, I daresay I can't help that either.” 

“ I don’t see why not. Perhaps if you didn’t give 
it so much attention.” 

Willie stared. • 

“If you didn’t think quite so much about yourself, 
^I mean,” Nick went on, colouring ; “ if you thought 
a little more about other people.” 

“You mean that I am selfish ?” 

“ Yes,” Nick confessed. “ Don’t you know you are ?” 

“ I~I sometimes forget it.” They walked on for 
a hundred yards or so. Then, “Is it awfully 
obvious?” he asked, a strange curiosity uppermost 
in his voice. 
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Your selfishness ? ” 

‘‘Yes. Does it come out in everything? You 
needn’t tell me,” he hastily added. “ I know it 
does.” 

Nick said nothing further, and it was Willie who, 
after a longish pause, again took up the subject, 
though, in his own mind, in the interval, it had 
advanced several steps. “ Mayn’t one’s selfishness 
be sometimes almost necessary ? ” he pleaded ; “ be 
forced upon one, I mean, by other people, by the 
way one has been brought up?” 

“ Oh, if you have been brought up badly, spoiled 
as a child, that is, but you ” 

“But I wasn’t,” he interrupted, with a tinge of 
bitterness. “ i\ll the same, Nick, I have to consider 
myself sometimes, whether 1 like to or not ; and I 
dofit always like to.” He paused, but Nick did not 
help him. “ I know I have abilities,” he w'ent on, 
quite simply, “bvt not that they will do me much 
good, much less that they will make me extra- 
ordinarily happy.” ^ 

He even wondered, as the words passed his lips, 
if he were altogether selfish. It seemed to him 
that he could certainly think of and care for other 
people if they would only let him — if he were in 
sympathy with them. But his home life was not 
like Nick’s, nor had he, to begin with, Nick s happy 
temperament. He turned these different aspects ^ 
of the question over in his mind while they pur- 
sued theit^ way, and a considerable period elapsed 
without either boy giving utterance to his thoughts. 
The shady, winding road stretching on in front of 
them was doubtless in itself quite pleasant enough 
to account for an even lengthier silence, but the 
two pedestrians glanced neither to right nor left as 
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they* proceeded, looked only straight before them 
into the vague. 

Aren’t you confusing two different qualities ? ” 
Nick asked at length. “ Of course it is but natural 
that you should know that you are clever — it could 
not be otherwise ; but it was not of that I was 
thinking when I spoke. What I referred to was 
a kind of busyness with your own peculiar feelings 
— your passing states of mind, your moods. I know 
that this isn’t good for you — that it must make you 
morbid, irritable, discontented. To take a very 
simple instance, say that I, for the past two months, 
had been Delomne’s inseparable companion, leaving 
you more or less to -your own devices — should you 
now have been walking^ with me? Should you not 
have imagined all sorts* 4)f things — that I had 
ceased %o care for you ; that I had, perhaps, never 
cared for you at all ; that your friendship had been 
wasted ; that there was no sucli, thing as friend- 
ship? And when I spoke to you you certainly 
would not have answered, but have shut yourself 
up with, and encouraged, your own melancholy and 
anger, your sense of loss.” 

‘•And I treated you like that?” said Willie, 
very softly. 

“No, you didn’t,” Nick hastily replied. “Because 
— because, I don’t know why, except that I am 
different, that I can wait, perhaps — I don’t know.” 

“You mean that if you thought I liked Delomne 
better than you it would make no difference ? ” 

“ It would make a difference, yes, to me ; but 
not in — in my liking for you. Only I should 
know that he had some quality which to you 
seemed more desirable, or which at any rate gave 
you more pleasure than any I possessed ; and I 
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should be sorry, but that is all; certainly I shbuld 
not think it your fault. ... You cannot under- 
stand? . . 

“ No, I cannot understand. In your case I 
should have hated Delomne — and you, also.” He 
sighed. 

*‘You think, then, that my affection must b^ 
of a rather flimsy, shallow type ? ” asked Nick 
tentatively. 

Willie shook his head. “ I don’t know what to 
think. Tm sure you are not shallow, nor any of 
your feelings. But what you do feel must be 
different from anything 1 have ever known.” He 
looked at Nick, a kind of troubled wonder in his 
eyes. Certainly it must be something different 
from what I feel — som<jjttiing better, I daresay, in- 
finitely more lasting probably, but not — not — the 
same.” He paused, lowering his head, and they went 
on in silence. ^ 

On either side of their way a strip of delicate green 
grass was like a long trailing ribbon. The footbath, 
for so far as it went, was on a considerably higher 
level than the main road, and parallel with it ran a 
deep rut some few inches in width, its walls a dark 
and brilliant green, with long, feathery, fern-like plants, 
clover, plantciins, grass, dandelions and primrose 
leaves, and sorrel ; and through this vegetation an 
inch or two of water, at the bottom, gleamed. Here 
and there a grey moss - streaked boulder lay, too 
heavy for u man to lift ; and, black on the pale 
road, stretched the long shadows of the trees, the 
branches in places almost meeting overhead, forming 
a thick, cool, green trellis-work, through which the 
sunlight struggled. 

By and by they came to a more open country, and 
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here £he fields, on both sides, stretched in smooth, 
^rounded heights and hollows, pasture -land dotted 
with cattle — vivid spots of colour, brown, white, red, 
yellow, and black. And against the skyline, at the 
top of a kind of tableland, were visible the small, 
clear, black silhouettes of two men and a dog, the 
lat^r careering madly hither and thither in the 
pursuit of invisible rabbits, real or imaginary, and 
breaking the stillness with its short sharp barks, which 
sounded curiously faint as they were borne over the 
intervening fields to the ears of our travellers. Much 
farther away, and upon the other side, was the long 
blue line of the real hills, dark, and standing out 
clearly from the melting summer sk}\ 

A cottage b}' the roaejside was white and low 
behind its trim hedge, over ^^v;ch a giant nasturtium 
climbed, to fall down again in a cataract of flaming 
yellows and reds. The garden behind was full of 
sweet old-fashioned flowers — stocks, ^raniums, roses, 
mignonette, canterbury bells — whose perfume followed 
them far on their way; and standing at the green 
wooden gate was a little, sturdy, rudd}', brown-limbed 
urchin, bare-footed, who smiled at them as he watched 
them through the clumsy bars, making a charming 
picture, a great orange cat struggling in his firm 
uncomfortable embrace. • 

'' What a delightful place to live in,'’ Nick murmured, 
glancing back in time to see the cat seek a refuge 
among the topmost branches of a laburnum. What 
a pity there should be such things as crowded, smelly 
streets, and filthy houses, when everything could he so 
nice.’’ 

“ But I thought you rather liked the smells. Do 
you remember the night you took me to your 
meeting?” 
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Nick smiled, “I’m yoiill never forglit it,” 

he said. ‘ 

“Well, I think I might appreciate it more 
now.” 

“ You mean 'you have changed ? ” 

“ Oh, not changed exactly. But I’ve an idea I 
rather ' missed ’ it — that it wasn’t bad in its way. 
Did you ever see Delomne’s drawing of the Salvation 
i\rmy ? ” 

“ I don’t care for his drawings. At any rate he 
doesn’t show them to me.’’ 

“ It’s good — awfully good.” Willie’s voice diec^ 
softly while he smiled to himself at the memory he 
had evoked. 

“You still don’t think^ y^u ‘ missed ’ it in the .sense 
/ suggested?” Nick dropped rather timidly. 

“Ob, that!” • 

The two words with the tone in which they were 
uttered were sufficient reply, and Nick did not pursue 
the subject further. By and by he laid his hand on 
Willie’s shoulder. “Let us go down here/’\e said, 
pointing to where in all the glory of the declining 
summer afternoon the valley of the river lay ; the 
stream itself visible, winding in and out amid a richly 
wooded country, the dark, smooth surface of the 
sluggish water throwing up a strange reflection of 
opal and golden light. 

They descended the intervening slope — a tangle ^ 
rough, coarse grass, into which they sank almost to 
their knees. But lower the grass grew soft and lush 
to the water’s edge, and the ground was firm and 
springy beneath their tl^ad. How quiet it was ! 
They lay down in the shadow of a great hawthorn. 
Above them, as they lay upon their backs, the 
clouds floated across the dark blue sky, white, soft, 
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slow, fike yachts with full spread sails upon a deep, 
choreless sea. 

After a little they bathed — bathed, and lay there 
basking in the drowsy summer heat, while the rich 
sunlight dreamed on their naked bodies. 

It is very nice here — isn’t it ? ” Willie murmured ; 
nice to think that you and I are a part of it all. 

I wish we could live here for ever — away from every- 
body — just you and I together — and Eva.” He turned 
on to his side and watched the dark, clear water 
slowly pass beneath him, and in its depths the upper 
jvorld mirrored, the trees, the grass, the banks, the 
clear sky, the high, sailing clouds, his own face as 
he bent lower — a still, far-off world, beautiful and 
quiet, yet moving with y^e same wind that blew 
past his cheek. What fantastic realms of loveliness 
lay trembiing beyond those waving branches, he 
wondered ? The branches were a screen shutting out 
some fairyland, which yet lay quitch near could he 
blit leap into it, plunge through the water — a wonder- 
land like Alice’s. The swallows skimmed close to 
the surface and then wheeled away again across the 
fields, and then back once more to the river. They 
knew — they knew. . . . 

And everything was still, still save for certain 
sleepy sounds that were after all only a •part of the 
stillness — the whir of winged things, things of a brief, 
l^ppy day. Other winged things crawled among 
the long swaying blades of grass — hodng creatures, 
green, and yellow, and blue, their hard, polis*hed coats 
gleaming like jewels in the sun. The grass stood 
up like a tremulous forest^'all around him, powdered 
with a yellow maze of buttercups, and nearer the 
water with blue forget-me-nots and with little purple 
and red flowers whose names he did not know. Here 
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and there the bushes grew right down into the> river, 
and the trees stretched thirstily toward the surface, 
while in their black shadows long-legged skinny 
flies darted hither and thither. The wind in the 
trees was like -the far-away whisper of the waves — 
if he closed his eyes he could imagine himself lying 
on the shore of some wide, enchanted sea. « 

When he at length lifted his head he saw Nick’s 
eyes resting quietly upon him. He smiled. What 
are you thinking about ? ” he asked lazily. 

“ About you.” 

Well, what conclusion have you come to ? ” 

'■‘To none at all. I am always only at the 
beginning.” 

“It is well to keep yoi^ there — poor Nick.” He 
continued to look at his companion, a deep, happy 
light in his own eyes. “You and I are great chums, 
aren’t we?” The rich afternoon sunshine floating 
all about him as he spoke lit up his strangely ex- 
pressive face with its curious mixture of cha^m and 
ugliness, though just now, and to Nick above all, 
and in spite of the traces it bore of his recent 
conflict, only the charm was visible. 

“Yes,” he answered, “we are great chums.” After 
this he was silent for a few moments, during which 
he gazed out across the waving grass. “Willie,” 
he then began, “ why do you let yourself become 
intimate with fellows like Delomne — not perhapf 
like him, exactly — but you know the sort 1 mean 
— let them treat you as if you were, after all, just 
one of themselves ? ” 

Willie looked at him questioningly, withholding 
his own answer. “Why should you think I am 
different?” he asked at length. “ No one eke does.” 

“I think it because you think it yourself,” Nick 
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said ; and because — I like you,” he added very 
‘softly. 

“ And do you like me — really ? ” 

“ Oh, you know.” 

Willie smiled again, but Nick noticed, with some 
surprise, that his eyes had suddenly filled. “ Isn’t 
it All right ? ” he asked with a strange tenderness. 

Willie half turned away, and then faced him once 
more. ” Yes,” he said, “ it is all right.” 
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XI 

Above all he hated Monday^ mornings. Looked at 
from this extreme end of it, the dawning week seemed 
blankly interminable— ft dull, dark prison, in whose 
walls Saturday afternoon, the single lit;tle bright 
window gleaming there, was so far away as to 
scarcely count ^at all, as to be a nearly invisible 
point of light in the prevailing gloom. \\{hat was 
visible, on the other hand, what was hugely and 
always visible, was just the day’s endless routine, 
the wretched waste of precious hours, — for he had 
by this time arrived at the conclusion that it is 
only one’s faculty for gathering enjoyment from 
.them that , can make one’s hours precious — the 
drudgery, the weary monotony of it all. No doubt 
in the great garden of the years every day dawns, 
a flower, but the honey at its heart may be taken 
or left ; yes ! may very easily be left. 

And for nearly twelve months now he had been 
coming to his work ; for nearly twelve months he 
had been getting used” to it, as the phrase went 
Yet still he was not happy. There was something 
so trivial about his employment — it meant so little, 
came to so little — that the idea of devoting his 
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life td it would have seemed perhaps absurd, had 
it not seemed tragic. And he felt especially the 
lack of fit companionship. Those whom he came 
most in contact with, his fellow apprentices, had 
so little in common with him. Nature, education, 
everything had conduced to make them different. 
Th^y were typical merely of the young of their 
class, not without humour and brightness, and with 
a plentiful endowment of high spirits, but hopelessly 
out of touch with a boy whose mind was tuned to 
a somewhat morbid and unearthly music, and who 
#ared nothing at all for just those things that 
appeared to them to be the only ones worth caring 
for. Boys in years — two or three of them, indeed, 
younger than himself — th^^,,for all that, had found 
time to drift far enough froih those other lads he 
had left behind him at school ; and he could not 
help noticing how quickly, in his present atmosphere, 
the freshness, the charm of youth, vanfshed away. 

Nevertheless, he was very soon on friendly terms 
with most of them, though even this did little toward 
bringing him into a closer sympathy with his working 
life, while it showed him how useless it would be to 
encourage a relation which after all must for ever 
be kept apart from all he held most dear. Each 
morning he went down to the office with* a renewed 
sense of disgust, with a renewed consciousness of 
th^ sordidness and selfishness of commercial ideals, 
their stupidity and ignobility, the shoddy %types of 
humanity they brought one in contact with. He 
did not pause to reflect that another profession might 
have done the same. He hated too well to indulge in 
such shiftings of the point of view : partly, no doubt, 
because he felt himself to be fighting, in a manner, 
for his own freedom, for the very breath of life. He 
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recognised — recognised sometimes with a Lfind of 
fierce, impotent anger; the anger of the wild beast 
in the cage — that his present employment was the 
very last he should have been put to. He could find 
in it, in truth, no redeeming feature. Even at the 
best, even if he should stick to it (rather at the worst, 
was it not ?), he knew he should never get on. He 
had no aptitude — no chance, and he saw the future 
stretching grey and hopeless before him, himself a 
dim figure there, his life deprived of all he now most 
valued. But surely it could not, in the nature of 
things, last ! Some day surely he should awaken from 
it, awaken to find it only an unpleasant dream ! He 
knew he had gifts, exceptional gifts — oh ! he had 
looked the matter in thes face ; he was conscious of 
the fire, smouldering as yet, hidden, obscure, of a 
genius delicate and rare, so delicate, indeed, that 
only in very happy conditions could it be brought 
to perfection. His nature was extraordinarily im- 
pressible ; and, withheld from the sunHght,'*his mind, 
his imagination, would become rapidly darkened, 
clouded, perverted — their very strength proving an 
element of destruction. And then, following some 
dim instinct of self-defence, he would deliberately 
turn his back upon this outlook, and, closing his 
eyes to the meaning of his present life, add yet 
another stone to the strange, haunted palace he was 
building, hang yet another gorgeous tapestry ujitn 
its wallsc^ 

But meanwhile, little by little his despondency 
increased ; he felt so helpless. As day followed day 
he knew not whom nor where to turn to. He saw 
much less of Eva now than when he had had the 
freedom of his afternoons ; and in the evening, if he 
called for Nick, it was nearly always to find him busy. 
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Somi^times when his day’s work was done he wrote 
or read as in the old time ; oftener he felt little in 
the mood for doing either. On such occasions he 
would wander about the house or about the streets, 
his hands thrust in his trousers pockets, idle, bored, 
perfectly ready to fall into the first bad habit that 
might suggest itself. At home he was looked upon 
as having grown more sullen and morose than ever ; 
and even with Nick his conversation was composed 
chiefly of savage, abusive sneers directed at friends 
and enemies indifferently. Sometimes for an hour 
at a time he would rail at himself, his fate, the evil 
star he had been born under ; while his companion 
would accept his ill-temper, his rudeness, his un- 
reasonableness, with a wonderful patience. Nick 
saw, or ho}3ed he saw, that^’t was only a passing 
phase ; that it really sprang from the boy’s unhappi- 
ness ; and with an unerring delicacy and tact he 
appeared not to notice it. He was^with Willie, too, 
whenever it was possible ; he gave up other things, 
to listen to his ill-humour ; but in spite of this the 
latter accused him of deliberately avoiding him. In 
his perverseness, more than once he even seemed 
bent on picking a quarrel with his old friend, as 
though determined to strike as many blows as 
possible at the foundations of his happiness. 

No doubt, just now, he would have argued that 
happiness to be a rather imaginary quantity ; and 
he certainly did his best to mould his life so that it 
might become so. Any idea that was not the out- 
come of a sheer, blank pessimism he treated with 
the utmost scorn ; and with a kind of morbid 
obstinacy he read only the gloomiest books he could 
find, hunting up dreary treatises on suicide, and 
never wearying of justifying and praising those who 

H 
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had sought this way of oblivion. He dragge^i the 
works of Bishop Donne from the dustiest shelf in the * 
library, merely because he had written on the subject ; 
and he pored over the crude and gloomy productions 
of the author of “ The City of Dreadful Night/' trying 
to persuade himself that they were great poems. He 
sent to London for a copy of “ Les Fleurs du Mai/’ 
and learned “ L’Ennemi ” and several other pieces 
by heart. He struggled through the grimy pages 
of L’Assommoir ” ; he read the shorter essays of 
Schopenhauer, Then, turning again to romance, he 
followed the grey path of pessimism through the^ 
masterpieces of Flaubert and the Goncourts, and 
through the conies of Maupassant — such little 
studies in the dreary as ‘^Monsieur Parent” and “ En 
Famille,’^ ^ 

Well enough, had he stopped hcie ! But from these 
he passed to books, which, in his present state of 
mind and bodys were absolutely dangerous — books 
such as “ Catullc Mendes’,” “ La Maison de laWieille,” 
and Huysmans’ “La-Bas.” Anais ; Gilles de 
Rais ; Mme. Chantelouve ; Docre ; — figures, they 
seemed — real and imaginary — called up from the 
very depths, like the spirits of the damned, to teach 
him all their horrible joys and mysteries, 

And thus; from day to day, he familiarised himself 
with the gloom and sorrow, the cruelty and lust of 
the world ; and only when he was with Eva wouid 
the darkness gradually slip away from him with all 
its hateful memories and visions ; her presence, her 
beauty, her voice, her smile, seeming to shed a soft 
and soothing sweetness upon his troubled spirit ; to 
draw him gently back from those bitter, corroding 
waters that were eating into and poisoning the heart 
of his youth. 
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XII 

It was a Saturday afternoon toward the end of May, 
and Willie was waiting for a letter which was being 
wwtten, and which, when it should be finished, he 
must take to the post-office to be registered. He 
was seated on a high three-legged stool before one 
of the windows, gazing meditatively out at the bright, 
sunlit street. His elbows rested on the long, polished, 
^mahogany desk in front of him, and his chin was 
supported between his two hands. 

The large stone biwlding was wrapped in an un- 
usual quiet, for all sav^ himself and one of his 
masters, who was writing th(f letter he awaited, were 
gone. Tke dust had already begun to gather softly 
and dimly over everything — the dust of tea ; one 
breathed it all day long ; — the whoie place seemed 
falling asleep. 

The offices, with their uncarpeted floors, their 
meagre furniture — counters, tables, stools, — were 
empty and bare. The outer doors were closed ; the 
blinds drawn down — save the blind of this one 
window, which he had kept half raised that he might 
look out — and the light entered yellow £fnd subdued, 
a sleepy light of quietness, of suspended labour. 
.•^Outside it had been raining recently, but a watery 
sun had managed to struggle between t|ie clouds, 
and the pavements were beginning to dry in patches. 
Now and then a rapidly moving figure passed along 
the street, but the noise of traffic was intermittent, 
sometimes coming altogether to a hush, and never 
loud enough to disturb the train of Willie’s thoughts. 
The train of his thoughts ! — ah, that counted for so 
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much in his sense of the gradually deepening,* still- 
ness ! — had its origin in, moved ever so softly about the 
poem he had just finished, and which lay — a couple 
of sheets of ruled foolscap paper covered over with 
his thick, heavy writing — on the desk before him. 
For his old pleasure in the making of verse was still 
alive, though grown somewhat languid. During the 
past few weeks, indeed, he had written quite a 
number of things, some in prose, some in verse, but 
most of them fated to be torn up as soon as com- 
pleted. They were really the phantoms of poems 
he wrote thus — here in the office — down at the 
custom-house when he was supposed to be paying 
the duty on newly arrived tea — the beginnings of 
things, things he could never wholly disentangle 
from his dreams. Ana he sat now with his head 
between his hands, while he looked out half sadly 
at far away skies, his thoughts far aw^ay. 

He repeated over to himself the lines he had just 
scribbled down. They were vague, fantastic, meaning 
little, perhaps, save to him who had compo.sed them. 
Above them he had written a title “ The First Love '' ; 
but had drawn his pen through it, leaving instead 
the single word Romance,’’ and a quotation from 
Sappho : “ I loved thee once, Atthis, long ago.” 

A curious "wistfulness, an infinite loneliness, looked 
out from his eyes, was visible even in the slight 
droop of his head. “ I loved thee once, Atthis, long 
ago. . . A faint gleam of light seemed to float for 
a moment before him — a light of some dead summer. 
For a single instant a little episode that had taken 
place years and years before returned to his mind. 
Brief, already vanished, — a dim impression of a 
child’s nature, hopeful, trustful, unwavering — that 
still lingered. . . * 
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, And he felt a hand placed upon his shoulder. 
“ Here is the letter ; you may go now.” 

He started violently, blushing as he tried to crush 
the papers on which his poem was written into one 
of his pockets. Then with the letter in his hand he 
went out. 

Tie turned down a narrow side street — Princess 
Street — a street of dirty little provision shops, and 
eating-houses, in whose fly -crawled windows were 
arranged a medley of cooked pig’s feet, stale-looking 
buns, biscuits, sweets, lemonade bottles ; while dusty 
► cards printed with the word Appartments ” invited 
the traveller to make here his home. Tousled, 
slatternly women, stoiit, not over-clean, their aprons 
and dresses soiled, there# f^ces unattractive, a baby 
always in their bare, red arms, screamed to one 
another Trom door to door, over the heads of a 
promiscuous litter of unwashed, uncombed children — 
poor little wretches, pla}Tng or j?^:)rawling in the 
gutters amid a score of dust\\ battered-looking hens, 
and one or two thin, haggard cats. Dull, tired men 
leaned against the walls of the houses, smoking and 
spitting. A bookmaker at the corner was talking 
languidly to an unpromising youth. And before the 
window of a public -house two little boys, dirty, 
ragged, their limbs showing through \he rents in 
their trousers, stood waving long rods gathered from 
some dust-heap ; while on the other side of the 
glass, following the movements of the r«ds, a half- 
grown kitten leaped, beautiful as a flame. 

Willie paused for a moment to watch the kitten's 
antics; then he passed on. He had only proceeded 
a few yards, however, when he turned back, obej^ing an 
impulse that made him take the boys into a confec- 
tioner's shop, and let them choose there what they would^ 
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Coming out into the street again he walked on , 
slowly, smoothing his crumpled poem as he went. 
In a few moments he reached the broad, open 
space where stood the custom-house and post-office, 
a large, irregular building of grey stone. On his 
right, all along the quay, stretched the low, dark 
line of the dock sheds, with here and there fhe 
masts and rigging of some vessel at anchor, rising 
above them, motionless against the grey, cheerless sky. 

When he reached the post-office he dropped his 
letter into the box, just as it left his hand re- 
membering that he ought to have taken it inside* 
and seen it registered. He hastened in now and 
told one of the young clerks’ he found there, what 
he had done. But t\w letter, it appeared, could 
not be returned to him, and he was obliged to 
leave it to take its chance with the ordifiary mail 
And such things were always occurring. Already 
he was in disfa^^our : they thought him stupid. 

The clock of the Albert Memorial pointed to a 
little after three when he passed beneath it. He 
felt hungr}^ and tired. He walked up High Street 
and entered a restaurant, where he dined, poorly 
enough, under the melancholy e}'e of a depressed 
looking waiter. When he came out again the rain 
had recomrnenced in a grey, fine drizzle. He had 
nothing particular to do, for he was too late^ to 
keep an appointment he had made with Nick. 
Nick by chis time would have ceased to expect 
him, would probably have gone out alone. So he 
wandered aimlessly along, gazing listlessly into shop 
windows, stopping at a tobacconist's to buy some 
cigarettes. He was just proceeding to light one of 
these when he felt a touch upon his shoulder and 
wheeled round to face Delomne, 
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Hello ! ” He was too much surprised to say 
anything else. He had not seen his old friend and 
enemy since he had left school, since, in fact, the 
memorable day of their battle, and now he was not 
quite certain as to how he ought to greet him. 
Delomne, to be sure, looked all easiness and 
alfiability. It was evident enough that so far as 
he was concerned, bygones were bygones. He 
smiled and held out his hand to Willie, who, never- 
theless, continued for a moment or two longer to 
waver between a strong inclination to turn upon 
his heel and walk away, and a still stronger one 
to stay and learn what Delomne had been doing 
and was going to ‘do. It was his curiosity, his 
sense of there being a hundred things he could 
only find out by direct qu\stioning, that, in the end, 
conquered. He took Delomne's hand, though with 
no great show of cordiality; but directly afterwards 
they were pacing along the stree^t together just as 
of old. The rain was becoming heavier, and 
appeared likely to continue. They looked about 
them for shelter, w'hich Delomne was quick to 
discover. 

Come in here,’' he said. “ We can talk better. 
Besides, Fve got something to show you.” They 
had turned dowm a side street and were come 
^^^posite the open door of a public-house. As he 
spoke he waved a mysterious roll of cardboard 
before Willie’s face, who had instinctively drawn 
back a step. 

“In there?” the latter asked, not very enthusias- 
tically ; “ I don’t like those places.” 

“ What places ? ” Delomne seemed not to under- 
stand. 

Willie looked at him a moment, and then his 
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eyes dropped. He suffered his companion to .push 
him across the threshold. 

Inside, everything was bright and clean with an 
effect of fresh paint and polished metal and glass. 

A few young men were leaning over the counter 
smoking and discussing some political matter. But 
it was easy to get a quiet corner. We’ll do very 
well here/’ Delomne murmured, seating himself at 
a marble table as far from the door as possible. 

What are you going to have ? ” 

Willie didn’t know. He felt rather uncomfortable, 
and a little shy. “ The same as you,” he eventually 
decided ; being somewhat startled, however, to hear 
his words promptly followed by a request for a 
bottle of whisky and a syphon of soda-water. He 
remembered that in his life he had scarce tasted of 
even the lightest wine, and he could imagine that 
it would not take a very large quantity of whisky 
to make him dru^nk. Somewhat apprehensively his 
gaze followed the retreating barman, noting, in its 
passage, the flushed young fellows at the counter, 
the jaded assistants, the spittoons and scattered saw- 
dust In a corner, quite near to him, a boy in 
knickerbockers, with the face of an old man, was 
polishing some tumblers. It needed but a glance 
to take in the ugliness of the whole scene, and by 
the time their drink was placed before them he had 
begun to feel sorry for the boy and to wonder what"* 
would becom^ of him. And he tried, in imagination, 
to enter into his life, to picture the obscure workings 
of his starved soul and mind. After all it was only 
a matter of chance, of birth, that had made him, 
Willie, the son of a clergyman, and the other the 
son of God knew whom. His brow clouded. He 
hated that such things should be. Yet he knew his 
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^compassion was of little value, since it had never 
yet led him to make any actual attempt to help 
those he pitied. 

Meanwhile Delomne had taken a short, dirty 
briar-pipe from his pocket, and was filling it with 
coarse, dark twist. “ What are you so scared about ? 
he^asked with his customary roughness. 

Willie smiled. “You are a very wonderful chap,” 
he murmured, rather vaguely, his soft voice and 
pure intonation contrasting pleasantly with his inter- 
locutor’s brusqueness. His uneasiness had, in fact, 
^died away, had given place to a strange recklessness, 
a kind of excitement, a feeling that he was about 
to do something he had never done before, and a 
curiosity to learn what its effect would be. 

Delomne was leaning taA; in* his chair, with his 
legs stretched wide apart, and his head poised slightly 
on one side. He gazed across the little table at 
Willie, while he opened and closed ^his pale, grey- 
green eyes slowly, like a great cat blinking in the 
sun. “ I suppose you want to know what I’ve been 
doing ? ” be began. 

“Don’t you, a little, want to tell me?” Willie 
laughed. “ And aren’t you, first of all, going to show 
me your drawing ? ” 

Delomne assented. He unfastened, the roll. 
“ Here it is,” he cried, spreading it out on the table, 
pu.j|^ing away the other things to do so, and holding 
down the sides of the paper so as to keep it quite 
flat. Willie came round and leaned over hi? shoulder. 
A little sigh of admiration escaped him. “ It’s awfully 
good, you know,” he dropped, after a minute or two 
of silent^ contemplation. “It’s your best; the best 
thing of yours Fve seen.” 

Delomne accepted his homage without attaching 
too much importance to it. He closed one eye while 
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he smiled softly to himself. '' Tve improved/’ he^ 
admitted. '' I think it’s not bad, and I’m not very 
easy to please.” 

“ Neither am I,” Willie answered. 

And you are pleased with this ? ” An indefinable 
smile broadened his mouth. 

“ My dear fellow, offer it to me and see if I refiflse 
it!” 

Delomne rolled up the drawing and held it out to 
him. It was merely a pen and ink sketch, one of 
those street scenes he was so fond of — a couple of 
errand boys standing gazing in at the window of 
newspaper shop of the class that displays the Mirror 
of Life, The Police Gazette, and similar publications. 
But the thing was ‘‘done”; it was extraordinarily 
vivid — in its way ali^acfy an achievement. The 
street, the ugly, cliarming, absorbed faces qf the boys, 
one of them with the end of a cigarette in his mouth 
— the whole tcyie and atmosphere, were given, con- 
sidering the youth of the artist, with a really masterly 
boldness and sureness of touch. 

“Now you have offered it, of course I can’t accept 
it,” Willie murmured, half laughing. “ 1 mean, it 
might be of some use to you. Aren’t you going to 
study seriously, go abroad, to London at any rate ? ” 

Delomne nodded. “That’s one of the things I 
wanted to tell you. It’s all settled. You knew, I 
suppose, that I had left school.” 

“ Nick Grayson told me.” 

“ I havS been abroad already. We only came over 
here yesterday, in fact, and I am going back to 
London next week, and from thence I go to Paris. 
I know some people in Paris, but I am not going to 
them. I intend to live by myself” 

“ But Miss Delomne ? Is she not going with 
you ? ” 
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He* shook his head. “ She’s staying on here. She 
doesn’t like me, you know.” 

“ Doesn’t like ” 

“You think she must,” he interrupted, “because 
she brought me up — lived with me ! ” His mouth 
drooped. “You see I always had what paid my 
k^ep. In reality she hates me : hates to see me, at all 
events — to know I’m there. She took me to live with 
her when I was quite a baby, but it was only because 
it was her duty to do so. My mother was her sister, 
and I myself — I ought never to have been born. . . . 
That is all — all the wonderful secret you used to be 
so anxious to learn. I hope it has not disappointed 
you!” His last words had been thrown out with a 
half sneer, but his face s|j[Owed no emotion whatever, 
and he passed lightly, and ^most in the same breath, 
to an accQunt of his recent tour in France and Italy. 
London was well enough in its way, Delomne pointed 
out, but to compare it with Paris,# or Rome ! He 
dilated on the charm of continental life, and grew 
eloquent about the famous cities he had seen, — 
buildings, pictures, people. 

“ I wish I were going with you,” Willie sighed, 
setting down his empty tumbler. 

“ I suppose you’ll come some day — as far as London, 
at any rate.” . 

“ I suppose so. I don’t know.” 

have you been getting on? You are in 
business, aren’t you ? Do you ever write now ? ” 

“Yes — a little.” ^ 

“ But you’re not printed yet ? ” he laughed in- 
dulgently. ^ 

Willie made an impatient movement. “Oh, I’m 
not anything,” he said. 

“ You didn’t care for it very much, when you were,” 
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Delomne reminded him. “ I mean/’ he added, “ in 
our wonderful magazine.” 

“ Oh, that!” 

Delomne laughed again. Why did you give 
it up ? ” 

“ I don’t know. Why did I ever start it, you might 
as well ask. Do you think there was much pleastPre 
in doing things for a set of fools ? ” 

“ But they weren’t all fools, were they ? ” 

“ All but you and me — and Nick.” 

“ You do except me, then ? I never was quite sure.” 
Willie smiled, while Delomne continued : “ Some of , 


the chaps liked your things ; I mean they didn’t make 
fun of them.” He had apparently forgotten, Willie 


reflected, which part he himself had played in the 
matter. ' ^ 


‘‘ Every one, you know, hasn’t your keeij- sense of 
humour,” he ventured to remind him. 


“ Ah, you’ve npt forgiven me, then ? ” 

“ Forgiven you ! My dear fellow, I have cared im- 


mensely for one or two people in my life, but it 


certainly wasn’t because they had a taste for my 
poetry.” He paused before taking up the subject in 
another light. “If you only knew how I laboured 


at those wretched things,” he began more earnestly, 
“ how I waited and pondered before even beginning 
to write — waited till the whole thing was there — there, 


floating about me. They were a part of my 
life. I dreamt about them all day long ; and just 
because I Ifad not learned to write, because I could 


only now and again, and by chance, say all I meant 
to say, because they were not perfect, they must needs 
be held up to the ridicule of every one — you know 
one of them was read aloud before the English class. 
But they were beautiful,” he went on, almost passion- 
ately ; “ they were beautiful as I thought them — as 
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they came to me — only I couldn’t get them right — 
they wouldn’t come — they won’t now.” He added 
the last words a little sadly, as a kind of afterthought. 
Then he became conscious of the fixity of Delomne’s 
gaze, and faintly coloured. “ What are you staring 
at?” 

At you. My dear Willie, whether you are a poet 
or not 1 haven’t the least idea ; but I know that you 
are delightfully drawable.” 

Willie turned away without speaking. 

“ Don’t be offended. I’ve tried you before now. I 
even got you once. I got you as you were that day, 
shivering in the corner, after I had licked you — don’t 
you remember? Onl^^ I never liked to show it to 
you.” 

“ Oh, you’re too woiTdo^fully delicate ! ” Willie 
muttered. 

“You think, I suppose, that I hadn’t an oppor- 
tunity. But I could have .sent it to you by Grayson.” 

“ Do you imagine he would have brought it ? ” 

“ Why not ? He was present on the occasion I 
refer to. Don’t you remember ? ” 

“Yes, I remember.” Willie looked down. “If I 
didn’t you’ve a way of recalling pleasant things ! ” 
He let his resentment flash out for an instant ; then 
he relapsed into a somewhat moody silence. 

“You are still angry?” Delomne as*lved, a little 
am^ed. 

^^h, it doesn’t matter.” His voice had a kind of 
listless indifference, a half-weary acquiesc.3»nce in any- 
thing the other might care to say. “ Did you do it 
that you might make a drawing of me afterwards? 
. . . Why did you do it?” he went on, striking a 
suddenly altered note that his companion failed to 
understand. “ Wasn’t it rather nasty of you ; to me 
who was your friend ? ” 
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Delomne hesitated, somewhat disconcerted. “ I 
didn’t think it would go as far as it did,” he 
presently offered. ‘‘Upon my honour I didn’t. I 
only meant to tease you, to annoy you.’^ He pro- 
tested eagerly, in the face of Willie’s obvious in- 
credulity. 

“You don’t believe in friendship then?” the latter 
asked. 

“ I believe in you, at any rate,” Delomne replied. 

“ I suppose I did it because you take some things — 
things like that — so hard.” Willie listened indiffer- 
ently enough. “ Does it give you pleasure to be 
the cause of another’s pain ? ” he merely wondered. * 
He made no attempt whatever to reproach Delomne ; 
only in the somewhat prolonged silence that followed 
his last remark he tvrne^ over in his mind the young 
artist’s partly conscious confession. He might turn 
it and turn it, however, without discovering to what 
it was the key. It was like trying to read an uncut 
volume in a bocJkseller’s shop — a peeping, as it were, 
between joined leaves. What he peeped for, on this 
occasion, was a clue to Delomne’s nature — something 
that might explain things a little. The momentary 
glance he had obtained had seemed to show him 
a bottomless fount of curiosity, alert, merciless — a 
curiosity untempered by any feeling of compassion 
for human suffering. And the longer he gazed the 
more he saw thrown into an ever stronger and 
stronger glare the inexplicable hardness of his frl&fW’s 
spirit, — ha^d, now, with this added quality of a more 
than indifference, of an actual cruelty. And even 
apart from all this, there was the fact, so little veiled, 
of his contempt for his fellow-creatures — a contempt 
fastening above all upon the weak, the unfortunate, 
the helpless. The type of character, in truth, that 
Willie could see him unaffectedly admire, was that 
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of the unscrupulous conqueror fighting his way to 
success over the bodies of his friends. How far, how 
hopelessly far, he himself, in Delomne’s eyes, must 
fall short of such an ideal it was not difficult to 
guess. Better than twelve months ago he could 
note the slenderness of the bond of sympathy that 
united them — could note the essential unlikeness of 
their natures. And his sense of all this floated at 
last to the surface in the suggestion — thrown out, 
nevertheless, with some timidity — “ Surely you must 
feel, must feel a little, or you could not draw so well ! ” 
Delomne leaned back in his chair, his pipe still in 
^his mouth. For a moment, as he watched the grey, 
curling wreaths of smoke, he seemed about to speak. 
Then, evidently, he changed his mind, for he con- 
tinued to puff in silence. • % 

“ You know,” Willie pursued, gaining courage, 
“you will \iever be able to do anything really good 
unless you do feel things. I have read somewhere 
that thought by itf^elf is dead.” ' 

“ Feel ! What do you want me to feel ? ” Delomne 
asked impatiently. “ I feel hungry and thirsty, and 
hot and cold ; I don’t cry for the vapour of the moon.” 

“Yet the quality I mean is more important than 
all the others,” Willie persisted. “Without it you 
may become president of the Ro}'al Academy, paint 
pictures as good as those of Leighton and Bourgereau, 
or Greuze, or Albert Moore ; but you will never 
paitif^Millais’ ‘Autumn Leaves,’ or Watts’ ‘Love 
and Death.’” , 

“Or Giorgione’s ‘Fete Champetre.’ You see I 
am clever enough to know what you like. May I 
not be clever enough, then, to paint it also ? ” 

Willie shook his head. “ I do not know Giorgione’s 
picture save in Rossetti’s sonnet ; but you could not 
paint that. Your cleverness would not help you at 
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all, would not even enable you to copy it. Mere 
cleverness never did anything first-rate.” 

‘‘ If I had you at my elbow to prompt me ? ” 

Willie shook his head again. '' The atmosphere, 
the softness, the tenderness : how could any prompt- 
ing of mine give you that? It is there for you to 
take or leave, — there, out in the world for you to 
take if you like, and keep for evermore ; a healing 
dusk like the shadow of wings — a refuge, a shelter ! ” 
His last words dropped away into a long silence, 
Delomne was intelligent enough, sensible enough, 
to take an interest in a point of view even when he 
saw it as lying so utterly outside the field of his 
own experience as Willie’s did. Presented, too, in 
the way his companion had presented it, of necessity 
in a language more or less allusive, in half-tones, 
notes subdued of visible things, things seen in the 
gloaming — a language too figurative to b6 precise, — 
it created an enchanted circle, a maze in whose 
winding twilit '“alleys his imagination found room 
to wander. And, for a time, an unbroken quiet 
reigned. 

During the silence they continued to drink oc- 
casionally — more and more frequently, in fact, for 
a growing physical content, spreading downward 
through ail his body, had, by now, overcome Willie’s 
first dislike *of the strong, unmellow spirit. Already 
he was beginning to feel the preliminary effects of 
intoxication in a delicious sense of securif^,’ of 
indifference to whatsoever might happen. A cloud 
of pale, delicate opal seemed curling up in his brain, 
and through its transforming colour he looked out 
upon the world, no longer conscious of any particular 
vulgarity in his surroundings, feeling only an ex- 
quisite physical happiness, which seemed to run 
through all his veins, while it loosened his tongue and 
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caused his ideas to flow quite easily. He did not 
hesitate, indeed, to give utterance to his most fantastic 
thoughts, but he had almost ceased to listen to his 
companion, to care, for that matter, whether his 
companion were listening to him. And a strange, 
external insensibility seemed to be gradually creeping 
ov^r him, a kind of numbness, almost, a slumber of 
his nerves ; he felt as if he could bite into his lips 
without causing himself any pain. 

“Young blackguards — both beastly drunk.” He 
heard the words, but could not have told who had 
uttered them. Such an interruption, however, was 
sufficient to annoy him, and he got unsteadily to his 
feet. “Come along, he said thickly to Delomne, 
who sat with dull, glazed eyes staring straight before 
him. “ I'm going out.” • « • 

But Delomne was deaf He neither stirred nor 
looked up,*and Willie, leaving him there, took a zig- 
zag path to the door. Some one, who had followed 
him, offered now to get him a car, bu? he only shook 
his head. 

“You had better.” The intruder evidently knew 
who Willie was, and he whistled to a passing hansom. 
The man instantly drew up. 

“ Fm all right. I want to walk,” Willie protested 
obstinately. He did his best, but altogether failed 
to discover with whom he was talking. 

nonsense ; this will take you home quicker.” 
aon’t want to go home. Can’t you leave me 
alone — I don’t want you.” He shook himself free 
of the hand that would still have detained him, 
and began to walk quickly, blindly, following an 
erratic course down the street, every now and again 
swerving violently almost on to the road. And he 
went on utterly at random, turning now to the right, 
now to the left, feeling only very drowsy. At length, 

I 
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in a deserted entry between two tall rows of houses, 
he sat down. He leaned his back against the brick 
wall and in a few minutes, undisturbed, unnoticed, 
he fell fast asleep. 


XIII 

It was only afterwards, by computation, that he was 
able to guess how long he must have lain there. 
When he first opened his eyes, sat up, yawned, and 
stretched himself, it might have been five minutes, 
it might have been five hours. And he would not 
have awakened even then had he not been aroused 
by a man who wished to pass with a hand-cart, and 
who caught him roughl^ by the shoulder. He still 
felt very tired. His eyes were heavy, there was a 
dull weight upon his head and chest, and his throat 
was dry and burning. He stamped about, and rubbed 
his legs, trying to ease his stiffened muscles — he could 
scarce move his right arm. Emerging at length from 
the entry, he found himself once more in the neigh- 
bourhood of the docks, and he bent his steps listlessly 
toward the bridge. When he reached it he walked 
to the middle, and there, leaning over the parapet, 
stood lookirfg down fixedly at the dark, oily water. 
It was so quiet — so quiet ! A kind of drowsy lassi- 
tude seemed to hold him rooted to the spot.^“^he 
reflection o£ a puff of smoke passed below him, the 
reflection of a cloud, like the shadow of a dream — 
like the shadow of one of his own dreams drifting 
away, imaged for a moment, and then gone. He 
seemed to gaze down into a dim, magic crystal, a 
cloudy mirror where his soul was reflected, clear and 
still. And he had a strange idea that if he were to 
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let himself sink down there, into that deep, cool, dark, 
yieldmg water, if he were to let himself just gently 
go, that he should find it very deep and dark and soft 
indeed, and that he should drop off quite quietly to 
sleep — to sleep for ever and ever. 

And sleep was so beautiful ! It hid away old pains 
aryd sorrows — the shame of weakness and wrong-doing. 
Never to struggle any more — to have done with the 
hard, sordid reality of life ; to have done with the 
constant battle against stupidity, and vulgarity, and 
deadness of spirit ; to have done with everything, — 
with love and hate, the desire of beauty, and the 
labour of art ; to have reached the end of gladness 
and of sorrow ; to have stood for a moment on the 
shores of the unknown sea ; to have plunged down 
for ever — ah ! would not th3*t in itself be beautiful ? — 
a sleep tgo deep for any waking — for any future 
morning. . . . 

To be born, to breed children, to^grub a little in 
the dust and die, — it seemed to be the lot of the 
majority of the men around him ! And the space 
between — well, he might fill it up with any picture he 
chose of stupid, ignoble toU and stupid, ignoble leisure. 
That was all ; just there was the whole of life — of 
many, many lives. Selfishness, sordidness, vice, 
mediocrity ! — mediocrity certainly, grovcflling, abject, 
unillumined by a single flash of poetry, of imagination. 
Whdii^in such a world, was there worth struggling 
for? If one were born in certain circumstances, was 
there anything under heaven worth the tremendous 
price one must pay for it? Ah, if only he might live 
the remainder of his life far from such scenes, in some 
remote seaside village ! There, and there only, should 
he find content. To live for a time a perfectly idle 
life, to do nothing — nothing — that was what he longed 
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for. Mere inactivity had come to seem to hiip the 
loveliest thing in the world. Only to sit still, very 
still, — to sit still and watch the shadows lengthen on 
the fields, and the drowsy evening twilight grow 
deeper and deeper. Of late, almost every day, in the 
smoke and noise of the streets, such visions had come 
to him — visions of green fields and winding lanes, aiid 
old, fragrant, bosky gardens, with the soft chime of 
bells somewhere far away, and swallows wheeling 
and wheeling, low against a red, windy sunset, and 
a hundred other little details — details making up a 
picture of a dreamy, fanciful, sylvan existence too 
beautiful to be real. 

And the background — the soft, delicate, hazy back- 
ground — would begin a^d. end in silence — silence 
wonderful, mystical, replete. It would be like a 
great, clear, boundless stretch of water into which 
nothing would ever splash. But he should throw 
his own picture^^ upon it. Oh, he should enjoy it, 
be happy in his fashion — be happy, were it only 
because he should be rid of the present, have the 
past and the future with him always — and the past, 
above all, — stretching out for ever and ever — voices, 
faces, smiling faces and grave, the faces of all those 
he had ever known and cared for, the scenes of his 
childhood, the happiest days of his life. Only there 
would be neither tears nor laughter, nor any sound or 
passion louder than the dying summer winlST" the 
far-ofif wave^. And there would be poppies — poppies 
waving in the sunlight ; and there would be sleep. . . . 

His vision slid away dreamily in the vague murmur 
of the .streets. He was conscious that a policeman, 
whose heavy, monotonous tread he had heard just 
now passing behind him, had come to a standstill, and 
from a distance of some thirty yards was watching 
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him .closely. Willie felt his proximity, the dull 
fixedness of his regard, but he could not tear himself 
away ; he seemed sunk under a kind of spell which 
prevented him from moving hand or foot, or even 
turning his head. 

Over the water, from somewhere on his right, the 
music of a German band slowly trailed. A little 
thin, a little flat, a little out of tune, yet full of 
an exquisite melancholy, of a kind of nostalgia of 
unknown, exotic lands, of an eternal farewell. 

The sun was setting, and a dull crimson cloud was 
reflected in the smooth, oily water. The great hulls 
of the vessels rose black and motionless out of a lake 
of sombre fire ; a pufflof smoke was drawn across the 
sky. It was all like something of his own creating, 
some poem he had wriftdli anfl then, for a while, 
forgotten.^ 

The policeman had approached him again, and 
this time he spoke. Willie shrank^ from him, from 
the sound of his voice, its hopeless reality. Without 
a word he hurried from the spot It was as though 
he had been standing within a charmed circle, wdiich 
had suddenly been broken. He wandered on, up 
one street and down another, till at length, directly 
before him, the massive figure of a church loomed 
up against a grey and darkening sky. 

He wondered if he might enter : he noticed that 
the digor was very slightly ajar. Presently, growing 
bolder, he pushed it open wide, and passed into a dim, 
echoing vestibule, from the ceiling of \^ich hung a 
lighted, swinging lamp. Here he was confronted by 
yet another door, whose handle he turned, to find him- 
self at once in the dark vastness of the church itself. 

Vast it certainly appeared in that cloaking dusk, 
but it was not, as he had hoped, empty. Far away 
a human figure moved to and fro noiselessly before 
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an altar, in the pale, ghostly light of a single candle. 
This figure turned partially round at the noise of 
Willie's entrance, but made no further sign ; and 
Willie himself sat down quietly near the door. He 
felt now quite sober. The weight, as of a densely 
coiled mist, had lifted from his eyes and brain — only 
a tinge of drowsiness and languor still remained. ^ 

The air was heavy and a little sickly with burned 
incense. A great stillness reigned. At intervals 
another odour, sweeter than that of incense, and 
infinitely fresher, reached him, very faintly — the 
odour of newly cut flowers ; and it was with these 
that the dark, mysterious priest was busy. 

Willie watched him drowsily.* And then the superb 
beauty of the whole j;hing suddenly came to him, like 
a voice out of the encompassing silence. The gentle 
impression of his surroundings, the strangq^ dim still- 
ness, the remoteness of it all from that hard world 
wherein he was, forced to live so great a portion of 
his life — that figure moving among the flowers in the 
ghostly light of the tall, pale candle (itself a flower 
of flame, a lily half unfolded) being to him symbolical 
of the fairness, the supreme distinction of a life 
passed in communion with mystical things, things 
whose beauty, like the beauty of Plato’s ideal world, 
was so far exalted above mere physical, sensual 
attractiveness — this whole impression (so much 
dependent upon the very visibility of the daaJtness, 
the dimness, which, like a splendid curtain — a curtain 
embroidereef now by his imagination in some golden 
starry pattern), hid all that in daylight might appear 
as but crudely, tawdrily decorative, quickened within 
him a sense that had been springing up rapidly of 
late amid the harsh, material influences of his every- 
day employment — a sense that Nick Grayson might 
not^ after all, be wrong. From the mere emptiness 
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of that everyday existence, if from nothing actually 
harmful, degrading, in it, might it not be almost 
necessary, in the long run, to fall back upon some- 
thing more ideal, something woven through, warp 
and woof, with the divine light? The first vibration 
of such a recoil he had felt a moment ago, when the 
l^autiful golden words of the Latin prayer had arisen 
of themselves to his lips. 

Alma Redemptoris Mater, quie pervia cceli 
Porta manes, et Stella maris, succurre cadenti, 

Surgere qui curat, populo ; tu qurc genuisti, 

Natura mirante, tuum sanctum Genitorem, 

Virgo prius ac posterius, Gabrielis ab ore 
Sumens illud Ave, peccatorum miserere. 

Its rich mysticism appealed to him — the beautiful 
symbolic appelations of liie 13^essed Virgin, Gate of 
the Sky,^and Star of the Sea. 

Sancta Maria, 

Ora pro nobis ^ 

Mater Christi ! 

Mater purissima 1 
Mater castissima ! 

Mater ainabilis 1 
Mater Creatoris ! 

Virgo prudentissima ! 

Virgo veneranda I 
Virgo potens ! 

Virgo Clemens ! • 

Virgo fidelis ! 

Sedes sapientim ! 

Causa nostra' la'titice ! 

Vas spirituale ! • 

Vas honorabile ! 

Vas insignedevotionis, 

Ora pro nobis ! 

Rosa mystica ! 

Turris Davidica ! 

Tunis ebumea ! 

Porpus aurea ! 
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Foedoris area ! 

Janua coeli ! 

Stella matutina, 

Ora pro nobis ! 


Salus infirmorum ! 

Refugium peccatorum ! 
Consolatrix afflictorum ! 
Auxilium Christianorum ! 
Regina Angelorum ! 

Regina Patriarcharum ! 
Regina Prophetarum ! 
Regina Apostolorum ! 
Regina Martyrum ! 

Regina Confessorum ! 
Regina Sanctorum omnium, 
Ora pro nobis ! • 


‘ t ‘ 

He wondered was she really^ happy now, seated 
in the shadow of God. Or did she yearn still after 
her more earthly children ? Did she see the evening 
sunlight dip beyond the garden, see the leaves tremble 
to the first breath of the evening wind ? Had not 
her love for that divine boy, ever so conscious of His 
Father’s business, been a feeling rather of wistful 
timidity than of perfect joy. Somehow he saw her 
patient figure always through a veil of pity — saw 
her with something of the sorrowing sweetness of 
the Greek statue of Mourning Demeter perpetually 
clinging about her. Her tears would flow werg^she 
not so wonderfully exalted above the heads of saints 
and angels, \^ere she not seated upon the golden 
throne of God. With sorrow of heart she sits and 
dreams — dreams of her own mortal children, of their 
merry voices, their loving smiles, the little, tender, 
coaxing touches of their hands, their childish sorrows 
that must be told. But they have passed for ever — 
the things of earth have passed for ever — the Kingdom 
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of Heaven is around her, the chaunts of prophets and 
martyrs : — 

Ave Maria ! 

Salve Regina, Mater misericordiac ! 

He leaned forward, his cheek resting on his arms, 
his arms stretched out along the ledge before him. 
Afld the shadow of his thoughts was mirrored in his 
dark, deep eyes, as the dim shadow of leaves is 
mirrored in a pool at evening. 

He was aroused from his reverie by a voice speaking 
softly to him. “ My son, if you have prayed, let us 
go.” 

Poor Willie had not prayed, not consciously at 
least, but he rose obediently. 

“ It is late, and I must close and lock the door 
before I leave,” the priest Explained, as he followed 
him. “ Scgnetimes I come to fix the flowers — I like 
to do so when I can.” He smiled with an almost 
childish sweetness and innocence. Tiien he suddenly 
paused. ‘‘You have something to say to me?” he 
asked gently, and he laid his hand on Willie’s 
shoulder. 

Willie hesitated, and lowered his eyes. 

“You must try — you must try, and all will be well. 
There was an old monk once, and he wrote in a book 
that by two things a man is lifted uf) above this 
world — by simplicity and purity. If you keep hold 
of the^ two things you will never stray very far, I 
think, from God's Kingdom.” He •hesitated a 
moment, his kindly eyes resting on the boy’s face. 
Then with a little movement of his hand he brushed 
the hair from Willie’s forehead. I am an old man,’* 
he said, “ and to me you seem almost a child — surely 
you cannot yet have done any evil thing.” There 
was an infinite delicacy in his voice ; it was the voice 
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of one who has lived in the world but never seen or 
known it His silver hair gleamed faintly in the 
light of the dim, hanging lamp which shone through 
the open door, and Willie thought he had never seen 
so sweet an expression on any human countenance. 

“ I am not of your church, as perhaps you know/’ 
he answered softly, “ but I will try.” • 

Then he passed out quickly, almost abruptly, into 
the street. 


XIV 

The change was sudden and complete : so sudden, 
so complete, that, he stored there on the wet, greasy 
pavement, the interior or the chapel seemed infinitely 
far away from him, a place he might have* read of in 
a book, a poem, last month, last year. The rattle of 
passing vehicle.^, the people pushing by him, the glare 
of gaslight, of shop windows, the yells of newsboys 
— these were the real world, whose reality he shrank 
from, just as a man coming out of a dark room shrinks 
from the fierce blaze of the sun. 

It must be getting late — too late for him to be 
loitering where he was. Only he did not care to go 
home. He looked at his watch. He might go to 
Nick. Nick might even be expecting him. He 
jumped on to a passing tram and in fifteen minutes 
was knocking at the Grayson’s door. 

Master Nick was in, the servant told him, was in 
his study — Mr Trevellyan knew the way. 

He ran up a flight of stairs and tapped at a door. 
Inside he found his friend alone. The curtains were 
drawn. Everything looked very snug and pleasant 
The softly shaded lamplight, while leaving the greater 
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part of the room in comparative obscurity, was bright 
upon the heap of books and papers behind which 
Nick sat, and from which he looked up with a 
welcoming smile as his visitor, somewhat dirty and 
dishevelled, appeared in the doorway. He was all 
alone, he told Willie ; his father had gone out to see 
softie one. He drew forward an armchair while he 
spoke. 

Willie stood upon the hearthrug and looked at a 
photograph of himself which had been taken when 
he was two or three years }'oiinger. Then he sat 
down on the chair Nick had placed for him — sat and 
gazed into vacancy. He was conscious that Nick 
was watching him, anS from his first words knew also 
that he had already gues^e^ wh^t there was to know. 

“ I waited for you this afternoon : I thought you 
might hate been kept late at the office. Then I 
walked down in that direction, but I did not meet 
you.” • 

No, I was with Delomnc,” There was a longish 
pause ; then suddenly, — “ I haven’t had anything to 
eat for some hours ; perhaps you could get me 
something.” 

Nick rose at once. ‘'Will you come downstairs, 
or shall I fetch it up here?” 

“ I will stay here, thank you ; I only^ want a little 
bread ; I couldn’t eat anything more solid, but I’m 
very ffiirsty.” 

“ What shall I fetch you ? Do you \j;ant any ” 

He hesitated, colouring slightly. 

“No — no,” Willie answered hastily, “just w^ater.” 

He watched Nick leave the room. He wondered 
a little at himself, wondered why he had come, 
why he had not been ashamed. But it seemed to 
mean so little — now that it was over. In a few 
minutes Nick returned, bringing with him a tray. 
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This he set down upon a little table and dr^w the 
table close up to Willie’s chair. There was a 
strange kindliness in the way he did it, a strange 
softness in his voice, his eyes. He felt, in fact, 
very sorry for the boy beside him, more so, perhaps, 
than Willie, despite his capacity for comprehending 
such things, could readily have understood. For 
Nick, whose loyalty never for a moment questioned 
the wayward and somewhat sensuous genius of 
his friend, there had always been many elements 
in that friend’s character which had filled him with 
misgiving; and though he himself may quite easily 
have been, and indeed probably was, unaware of it, 
something not unakin to pity, had always mingled 
with the great affection he had felt for him. It 
was as though tht vei^^^^depth of his love had 
brought with it some prevision of future sorrow, 
danger at all events, some forewarning of evil to 
come. And if the welfare of one whom he knew 
not at all were^ a matter of importance to him, it 
may be imagined of just how much more urgent 
moment was the happiness of him whom he loved 
best in all the world, who was his only intimate 
friend. Now he sat looking at him half sadly, half 
perplexedly, not very sure of what he ought to say, 
of how to say what he felt. 

It was Willie who spoke first. All the time he 
had been eating he had been trying to m^e out 
what Nick thought, and as soon as he had finished 
(his appetite 'proved after all to be very superficial) 
he began. 

‘‘Do you know, I was in church this evening — 
in chapel, rather. There was no service, but I sat 
there for a while.” 

Nick smiled. “Why didn’t you come here?” 
he asked. 
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The door of the church was open. I expect 
that was my only reason for going in. But as I 
sat there there seemed to come to me — to come 
quite suddenly in a kind of light— a sense of all 
that I had missed — missed by not being like you 
“Like me!” Nick wondered. “I don’t think you 
ha¥e missed very much.” 

“You have tried to do right. I — I have not.” His 
voice sank lower. “ And there is more than that,” — 
he bent forward toward his companion, while he spoke 
very softly, — “ there is the atmosphere — the great, 
still background, — you know, Nick, what there is.” 

“Yes, I know — I suppose. It is chiefly an idea 
of the beauty of goodness, isn’t it?” He turned 
slowly and met Willie’s questioning eyes. “ To see 
that beauty, to have it before y#u — a thing like the 
perfect beauty Plato speaks of in the “ Symposium ” 
having nefther beginning nor end; neither growing 
nor fading away ; beyond the comparison of gold 
or raiment or fair boys — is it not Aat?” 

“ Yes, to see it ; to see it and feel it, a faint sweet- 
ness about you like a child’s prayer, a consciousness of 
safety, of divine love. . . . He spoke to me,” he went 
on dreamily, “ the priest who was there — there among 
the flowers — he was arranging them on a tall screen 
before the chancel — in the shadow of the lilies of 
God. He told me what I could do — dV he seemed 
to tell^me : he touched my hair. Oh ! he was so 
beautitul, Nick. He looked so sweet and gentle — 
like one who has been loved by little children.” 

“Yes, I know.” Nick regarded him a little un- 
easily ; then looked down at the carpet. 

Willie turned round. “What is wrong? You 

do not like ” 

“ I ? What makes you ? ” 

“ Yes ; say what it is.” 
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“ It is only that/'— he hesitated a moment, — that — 
No ; I shan’t tell you.” 

Willie faced him for some moments in silence. 
Then, ‘‘ I think I understand what you mean/' he said, 
“ but I — I want the life too ; only how can I have it ? ” 
He bowed his head between his hands. *‘You do 
not understand how wretched I am, Nick,” ^he 
muttered, how miserable my whole existence is ; 
and nothing — nothing seems able to help me.” 

^‘Cannot I help you a little?” Nick asked gently. 

Willie shook his head. “ Oh, I shall never be 
what you want, never be what you would like me to 
be — never, never. You came too late.” He spoke 
almost passionately, and with a kind of desperate 
sincerity. Everything was* fixed before then, 
beyond your power to change. It is my nature 
that is wrong.” 

“ Your nature ! ” 

‘‘Yes, yes. Can you not sec? Has it not always 
been the same ? Was it not the same when I was at 
school ? ” 

“ Of course )’0u were always a little different from 
the others ; but that was because you were so much 
cleverer.” 

“ Cleverer ! I wasn't cleverer in any one’s eyes 
but yours. And even if I had been it wasn't that. 
A man may be cleverer than his fellows and, for that 
very reason, be liked all the more by them, because 
he is really, all the time, in touch with them, tJbeause 
he is expressing and feeling — only perhaps a little 
more clearly — ^just what they have always felt. It 
is when, in order to be true to his own nature, in 
order to be himself, he is obliged to work against the 
grain — against the grain of the world, of humanity. It 
is then that there is something wrong; and I have 
always been like that. At school there were lots of 
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things that I hated doing, and yet did, because I 
thought they might make me a little more popular, a 
little less peculiar. There is something wrong with 
me, Nick — something dreadfully wrong.” 

“Ah, I like you as you are,” Nick answered, “just 
as you are.” 

“*As 1 am ! You don’t know me as I am. Though 
I do not ask you to do it, yet it would be really 
better for you to let me leave you now once and for 
all. I can only bring trouble to you — to you, or 
any one that cares for me. You were right when 
you told me, one day, that 1 had no self-respect.” 

Nick smiled dimly. “ / told you that ? ” 

“ Oh, I know you didn’t mean it, that you onl}' 
said it because you were angry with me. But — well, 
it was true, whether you mc^ant i* or not. I haven’t 
any — any at all. There are things I have never told 
you — nevcr^told you, because I couldn’t. Do you hear? 
Because I couldn’t. They would hav^e turned you 
against me. They would always hav(? been rising up 
between us, no matter how you might have tried to 
prevent them. And I should have seen it. When 
something I had said had brought them back to you 
and you had shrunk ever so little from me, I should 
have seen it. And I could not have borne that — 
because I love you. I could not bear it now, because 
I love you.” 

“ And if I love you, does not that bring us together, 
make us independent of everything else?” Nick 
asked simply. % 

Willie smiled. “If you care to have it so,” he said 
sadly. Then he half closed his eyes and sat in 
silence, in the silence of the room, the soft lamplight, 
that seemed to listen, to await. “ Sometimes, some- 
times I feel a terrible, an almost irresistible longing 
to creep into one of those dark confessionals and 
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whisper through its grating the story of my body 
and soul/’ 

“ But why can you not tell me,” Nick interrupted, 
if you could tell a priest ? — even if you have anything 
to hide that I myself have not.” 

Willie turned away. “ It wouldn’t do ; you mightn’t 
understand, and if you didnt understand then eve»*y- 
thing would be rather horrible. Perhaps if I were to 
speak to a priest he would be able to tell me what I 
need, I daresay it is only a weakness, but to-night I 
feel as if for me the best ihing in the world would be 
to submit myself to something strong and sure, to be 
told definitely what I must do, to receive absolution.” 

“ I only wish I could get you to stop thinking of 
such things, altogether,” N'ick replied. “ I believe it 
is the fault of that horrjble business you are in. I 
am quite sure you are not well — that you need a 
change of some kind.” 

Willie rose to his feet and stood a moment, leaning 
against the chimney-piece. “ My first change will be 
homeward,” he said. ** It is getting late. I must go.” 

“ Not yet, need you ? ” Nick glanced at the clock. 

“ Yes, I will CTO now. I don’t want to meet your 
father.” ^ 

Nick followed him down the stairs. He walked a 
little of the way home with him, but at the corner he 
turned, leaving Willie to pursue the remainder of his 
journey alone. 


XV 

The night air was warm and pleasant, and he strolled 
along slowly. His mind was full of all that he had 
said to Nick both directly and by implication. He 
had said much — in a way, almost everything ! Some- 
how they seemed to have drawn very near to each 
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other, as near to each other as it is perhaps given to 
human beings ever to come — nearer, possibly, than 
they would ever be again. And the fact of Nick’s 
caring for him received from this closer relation an 
additional value. He knew that Nick loved him, 
loved him really, as it is given to very few to be 
loved. He had known it always, had read it over 
and over again in his friend’s expression, the sweet- 
ness of his voice. What a strange world it was ! 
— made up so of guesses, hints, with never a clear 
vision of even one’s own soul. The hours of a close, 
a perhaps perfect communion — the choice, the 
exquisite hours of one’s life — what did they offer, 
after all, if one looked into them for a clue to the 
meaning of the whole ? Like broken lines of a torn 
letter, like the beauty oX i^^om^n seen in the dusk, 
like melodies played idly on a lute in a silent house, 
while Death stirs in an upper chamber. Yet why 
could he not be happy even if it were so? — happy 
and content as other people were?* Why could he 
not listen to the soft melodies of the lute, without 
for ever straining his ears to catch the creeping 
footfall ? A music had been played for him, a 
music most exquisite, on all the keys of a love that 
was probably the highest, the most beautiful in the 
world. Oh, let him not trouble, then, that he knew 
not for what end he had been given his* life; or why 
he must dwell alone, apart, even when his hands, 
stretcli?d out into the void, seemed to touch two 
other hands, and for a moment hold th^ fast The 
beauty of a woman’s tenderness, and of a boy’s 
staunchness! Let him live with these before him, 
and not turn his gaze away from their soft radiance. 
Clearly, in the darkness of the night, he saw the face 
of Eva, and he looked into her eyes, He could have 

K 
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fallen on his knees then and thete by the roadside 
and prayed. No shadow lay between him and his 
love. The night was his with all its dreams — the 
fragrant night that winged his spirit. He felt him- 
self lifted up by a great gladness. Then, as he 
reached the gate of the rectory, he paused. 

His hand lay motionless upon the unlifted latch. 
He remembered he should have to explain his long 
absence, and perhaps other things as well — the mud- 
strains not very successfully removed from his clothes. 
Was he to begin the new life by telling a lie? He 
looked at the house before him, its lighted windows. 
And he remembered — he remembered how in the 
old days, though it had been against his nature, he 
had sometimes lied, to save his Skin, to avoid as many 
as he could of the pupishm.ejpts that, in a heavy cloud, 
seemed always just aboul to break above his head. 
He was no longer of an age when he might be 
whipped, or have his ears boxed, or even be sent 
supperless to bed ; but he still could be scolded by 
his mother — scolded interminably — prayed for, and 
wept over. And any other punishment he would 
have preferred to this. He remembered how, when he 
was a little boy, his mother’s tears had never prevented 
her from beating him. Well, he must take his chance 
now. It was obvious that he could not remain out 
of doors all night Already the rain was beginning ; 
he could hear it dropping on the trees, on the gravel. 
He opened the gate, and closed it softly behirfti him. 

XVI 

The church was lit for evening service, though dimly, 
the gas turned down to little blue points scarce 
visible in the daylight which still struggled through 
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the thick, dull windows; and as he glanced around 
him he could see that the congregation was a large 
one. 

He was very late — the first lesson was being read — 
for only at the last moment had he decided not to go 
to his father’s church. In the morning he had gone 
ip High Mass, but he had been disappointed — the 
people, the priests (his own priest was not there), the 
decorations, all had struck him as vulgar ; it had 
seemed like a grotesquely incompetent translation of 
some beautiful original. 

‘"‘Introibo ad altare Dei,’” he whispered now 
between his parted lips, while the organ boomed out 
the prelude to the “ Magnificat,” — “ ‘ Ad Deum qui 
laetificat juventutem *meam.’ ” 

The memory of his rfi^eting with his priest, the 
memory of his interview later with Nick, were still 
fresh in his mind, were a part of his present mood. 
And his mood was singularly in sympathy with 
the words he had just spoken I will go unto 
the altar of God — to God, who giveth joy to my 
youth.” 

It was almost as though he felt within him the 
awakening of some new sense, wliich, in his recoil 
from the harsh, jarring notes struck by his everyday 
life, was already beginning to expand, delicately and 
tenderly, like a summer flower. W^as it, indeed 
something wholly new ? — he asked himself, — this 
emotion, so subtle and elusive, yet so strong. Had 
it come only yesterday into being, ^ind with the 
singular accident of his visit to a church, or was 
it merely the momentary predominance of a vein 
of feeling always there, a little below the surface, 
an inherited sentiment floating in some “ultimate 
dim Thule” above the ordinary religious world, too 
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shadowy, too much a thing of cloud and fantasy, to 
ever become crystallised into a really personal faith. 
Yet it was strong enough to make itself felt — felt now 
as a force working against the call of other and less 
admirable passions awake within him — a humanising 
element if only in its tenderness, its sense of the after 
all essential pitifulness of life. And certainly it was 
with no irreverent hand that, standing in the vesti- 
bule, so to speak, he lifted the curtain and gazed 
down the long, dimly lit church. Given his tempera- 
ment, that church could not but be of a certain out- 
ward picturesqueness. The light he saw there was 
not that which shone for Nick. A chacun son 
infini — but Willie, walking slowly, a little hesitatingly, 
and on tiptoe, down the vast and obscure aisles, lit 
the tall, pale tapers ene by one, and each with his 
own hand. Only when he reached the altar itself he 
paused. Here there seemed to be a barrief he could 
not get beyond. His hand seemed to draw back 
from the final afid great illumination. And it was 
simply because he could not altogether forget that 
it had been he who had brought the light, and that 
he had brought it erewhile to many another and 
curiously different shrine, that he failed in the 
supreme surrender now, the one little step that 
counted for so much. 

To this ho*peless conclusion his thoughts invari- 
ably drew him. There could never be any complete 
satisfaction. He shut his eyes, but still stood ^shiver- 
ing upon the brink ; he could not take the final leap, 
not though he believed his happiness might lie 
beyond. How could he ever become like Nick? 
From the same things they would never receive the 
same impression. Their minds, their temperaments 
were so different, and outward things take their 
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colour from one’s mind. Like a stream it is, a 
stream over which a crowd of flowers and mosses 
and grasses have grown, so that the sunlight reaches 
the water, inevitably tinted, changed. His mind was 
like a stream whose water reflected the image of 
each thing held above it, but in such a way that the 
image was always a little different from the thing 
itself, and took an altered hue with every breath of 
wind that ruffled the surface. Was there, however, 
only one religion? Were there not many, each of 
which satisfied some individual need? There was 
the religion of his mother — an abortive, misshapen 
thing, which yet had all the power of a trusted 
superstition. Did *it not, too, respond to some 
spiritual cry ; fill up whaUwouUl otherwise have been 
a void in life? There was Nick’s religion, which was 
like nothing so much as a modified, softened, incon- 
sistent Platonism. There was, again, his own, as he 
chose now to conceive it. And <t^hat had they in 
common save their essential humanness ? His 
sudden awakening to the fact that in church lights, 
and drowsy music, and golden words, there might 
be a consolation for, a refuge from, the hard realities 
of life ; what was that but a proof that he had altered, 
that he was no longer in harmony with his surround- 
ings, that he fieeded what he sought ? Ide had been 
awakened, and awakened a little rudely, from the 
dream* of his childhood. For years he had been 
drifting slowly, scarce consciously, doT\ui a smooth, 
shadowy river, dark enough in places, yet overhung 
with delicate flowers which leaned out from the high, 
shelving banks. Then in one fatal hour, or moment, 
perhaps, he had been swept suddenly out into the 
open pool, swept from a twilight of subtly woven 
fancies into the broad garish day. And how hard, 
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how cruel, that clear, cold light ! He saw it evety- 
where. It haunted him. After all he was still very 
young — still at the age when one paints one’s portrait 
of the world in the colours of one’s own life, and a 
bitter sense of loss had clouded his vision. When 
he remembered all that had slid away from him— 
plans, dreams for the future — his eyes filled with tears. 
And his melancholy was tinged with the egotism that 
is natural to the first sadness of youth ; in the voice 
of the wind he heard the bitter plaint of his own 
sorrow. It had been this that had led him, kneeling 
at the altar rails, in the shelter of the church, to call 
upon the spirit of his love, in a passionate pleading 
that that at least, that that one light of his life might 
not grow dim, * < a 

As he sat in his pew now, something of all this 
drifted through his mind. He had not been follow- 
ing the service, and at the close, when he began to 
give it his attention, he was struck with its air of 
unreality. The beautiful prayers were like flowers 
that had sprung from some soil of dreamland, and 
their sweetness was a sweetness of enchantment. 
They had nothing to do with things as they were — 
they belonged to another world. On the altar, under 
a white cloth, were the sacred bread and wine ; and 
he resolved, as the benediction was being pronounced, 
that he would remain for the sacrament. He watched 
the people file slowly past him with the air 8f relief 
and restrained impatience which characterises a con- 
gregation going out of church. Then when all was 
quiet he bent forward again, listening to the priest’s 
voice. More than ever now was he struck with the 
mystical glamour that could descend upon such 
scenes, for he felt its dreamy spell, like some soft, 
invisible net, being wound about liim. A dim silence 
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like the closing in of heavy waters had fallen upon 
the place. From time to time some faint, waning 
whisper from without penetrated the stillness, and 
from time to time some particular note, inflection, 
in the priest’s voice reached his consciousness ; but 
he only followed the music of the half- chaunted 
words, the slow, rhythmical rise and fall of sound, 
not their meaning. 

Dusk had by this time gathered, and soft cre- 
puscular lights and shadows lent to everything the 
charm of the indistinct. In a little while he found 
himself walking with a number of people up the 
central aisle ; and now he was kneeling at the rails 
of the altar, his head bowed. Against one of the 
tall, darkening windows ^lie could hear what seemed 
the faint tapping of a leaf ; and then the deep notes 
of a human voice intervened : — 

*‘The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was 
given for thee, preserve thy bod^^ and soul unto 
everlasting life. Take and eat this in remembrance 
that Christ died for thee, and feed on him in thy 
heart by faith with thanksgiving.” 

The words were repeated again and again, a deep, 
monotonous refrain, slowly passing away as the priest 
moved along the line of kneeling communicants. 
And then : — 

“The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was 
shed thee, preserve thy body and soul unto ever- 
lasting life. Drink this in remembrance that Christ’s 
Blood was shed for thee, and be thankful.” 

The taste of the morsel of bread he swallowed, 
the warm, pungent smell of the wine, seemed un- 
earthly, wonderful. The whole place was changed — 
the people beside him, everything — became mysterious, 
remote. As he knelt there, he felt a kind of exquisite 
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happiness, which was yet mingled with sorrow. 
Sorrow for what ? He could not, certainly, have told. 
Nevertheless, when he rose from his knees his cheeks 
were wet with tears. 


XVII 

During the long summer evenings Willie, wander- 
ing about the roads, for the most part alone, devoted 
much of his time to the planning of imaginary books, 
romances in prose and verse — tales he was never to 
write save on the broad, clear page of his imagination. 
From time to time, dndeed he set less ideally to 
work upon the revision of one of his old poems, or 
upon the building up of a new one ; but on such 
occasions, and above all in comparison with that 
other easy, delightful method of composition he had 
so lazily drifted into, the progress he made seemed 
hopelessly slow, and more than once it occurred to 
him that his labour might after all be wasted. Was 
it not quite possible to have a passion for poetry and 
yet be unable to write it? And though he longed 
for a competent and unbiassed judgment upon his 
work, he very luckily did not attempt to obtain one 
from the editors of the various magazines that affect 
to find between their covers an occasionai'^^refuge 
for verse. 

With only the evenings at his disposal necessarily 
his time was precious. And already he had been 
obliged to shorten his hours of sleep in order to find 
leisure for reading. Often he sat at his little writing- 
table far into the night — a habit, which, with his 
long day's work at the office, had begun to tell upon 
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his health and spirits. In the daytime he was often 
languid and sleepy, and such work as he had to do 
w^s done badly and in an obviously perfunctory 
manner. He would sit at his desk dreaming over 
his invoices, listening to the frequent scoldings he 
received with a kind of weary patience which could 
easily seem mere indifference, or with an absent- 
mindedness which, so far as his employers were 
concerned, was equivalent to stupidity. On several 
occasions he had been spoken to extremely sharply ; 
and he knew that he was looked upon by those in 
authority with no very friendly eyes. Above all, he 
felt very tired, dispirited, hopeless. More than once, 
to finish it all, he had 'thought of running away from 
home and seeking his fortune in i^me foreign country. 
And then, one afternoon, the end actually came. 

It was a* little after two o’clock, and he had just 
come in from his dinner, when the message was 
brought to him that he was wanted in the private 
office. Even then, though he had all day noticed 
something strange in the manner of the others — the 
way they had kept glancing at him, he had no idea 
of what was going to happen. He walked boldly 
into the office without the least suspicion. The 
announcement of his dismissal came, in fact, at the 
end of a long harangue, during which he "stood silent, 
proud, and impassive, conscious mainly of a growing 
contempi^for the man before him — a contempt which 
very happily enabled him to conceal •his surprise 
behind a perfect politeness and composure, nor was 
it till he was more than half-way home that his 
equanimity began a little to fail him. He had been 
told that he need hot leave immediately unless he 
liked, though it would probably be better for himself 
to begin somewhere else as soon as possible; and 
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he had hurried out without saying good-bye to any 
one, fully resolved never to cross the doors again. 
A vision of his father, however, began now to loom 
unpleasantly before him. How angry he would be, 
how disappointed ! Willie could picture the scene 
very vividly, and it was one that was sufficiently 
disagreeable to be the cause of his immediat?ely 
slackening his pace. How could he tell him ? 

With every step he took bringing it nearer, the 
idea grew more and more unpleasant. And it was 
still so early in the afternoon. Why need he go home 
just yet? — surely there was no hurry. He might 
go to Eva instead, and ask her advice. She would 
be almost sure to be in at this hour. He walked 
more quickly now that his destination was altered, and 
a few minutes later*^ he was ringing at Mrs Gower^s 
door. Here, however, he met with a fuj;ther rebuff. 
The housemaid informed him that two visitors were 
in the drawing*- room, and that Miss Eva was with 
them. Willie’s face fell. Of course he did not want 
to see her at all unless he could see her alone ; but 
the girl, noticing his disappointment, good-naturedly 
offered to go and tell her mistress he was there. 

He waited in trepidation. It was more than likely 
Eva would only send dowm word that he must come 
up. He had in fact made up his mind to do so — 
though he plainly foresaw his aunt’s innumerable 
questions — w’^hen he became aware of her-#tep upon 
the stairs. * 

She ran down lightly. 

“What is the matter? Why won’t you come 
in?” 

“ Oh, Eva, I want to tell you something,” he began, 
at once. “ It is something important — can’t you come 
out with me for a little? I thought you would be 
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by yourself,” he went on pleadingly; I really want 
you . . . you will come — won’t you ? — if you can.” 

As she listened to him the brightness died from 
her face, leaving it very serious. “ Has anything 
happened ? ” she asked. 

“Yes, but only to me. I can’t tell you here,” he 
explained hurriedly, and with a forced smile. “ I want 
to talk to you. It will take some time.” 

She hesitated, then she turned. “ Wait a minute,” 
she called back over her shoulder. “If you wait in the 
garden 1 will come.” 

He murmured his thanks. Then he turned and 
w^alked slowly down tow^ard the gate. The garden 
was gay wdth all its summer dress : the trees had not 
yet quite lost their freshness*: the,closeIy-mown grass 
was deliciously giteen. The sweet-pea w'as in bloom, 
and the rich»scent of an enormous bed of mignonette 
drifted here and there, mingled wdth the heavier 
perfume of roses. • 

He leaned against the gate and w^aited. In a few 
minutes she reappeared, a wade - brimmed hat upon 
her head — a hat almost as bright as the garden — and 
over her shoulder a grass-green parasol three or four 
shades darker than her embroidered dress. 

“You see I did not keep you very long,” she called 
out as she approached him, “ You look lil^e the lover 
in Maud, But tell me at once what is the matter. 
Come unJfer the trees 'here ; it is too hot to go for a 
walk.” • 

“ Have you got rid of your visitors ? ” he asked 
with a rather dim smile. 

“ Oh, I left them to Aunt Clara. At any rate it 
doesn’t matter : they know perfectly well that it isn’t 
our day.” 

“ But they will see you from the house.” 
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‘‘ My dear Willie, if you want me to go and hide 
in the yard ” 

“ Oh, I don’t want you to do anything/’ he hastily 
interposed — anything but stay here with me.” 

‘^Well, Tm afraid that’s just what I am doing, 
Eva observed, “ and it is most certainly at the cost 
of any little reputation I may once have possessed 
for common politeness. And now, tell me.” 

Willie hesitated, but at length he brought the 
words out. It is just this — I have been turned 
away.” 

“ From your business? ” 

“Yes, I was told to-day that I was not wanted 
any more.” 

“You haven’t be<?n home yet?” 

He shook his head, “ I came st:uight here.” He 
did not look at her, but gazed across the smooth 
green lawn at the square red-brick house which 
stood upon a flight eminence with terraces of grass 
and a flight of stone steps — a charming spot of 
colour, a charming, comfortable house, with its low- 
silled French windows and 'wide porch. “ I don’t 
know, of course, how they will take it,” he went on 
presently — “ I wish I did. But for myself, just to 
be rid of it all seems the very best thing in the 
world.” * 

“Yes — I think it is the best,” the girl replied, 
unexpectedly — “ the best for everyone.” "Her words 
brought hi^ gaze round to her at once, but she, 
in her turn, was looking away thoughtfully into 
the distance. 

“ I wonder if father will think of sending me any- 
where else,” he began, rather despondently. “ Don’t 
you think it very likely that he will ? ” 

“Oh, surely not!” Her tone expressed surprise 
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at any one entertaining even for a moment such an 
idea. ‘‘ He must have seen for himself that the other 
was — such a mistake.” 

“ I don’t know. If I had only some proposal to 
make to him it would be different. If I could only 
tell him of some definite thing I want to do.” 

“ ^nd can't you ? ” She lingered a little upon the 
words, half persuasively, as though coaxing him to 
think of something. 

‘‘ I — I am not very sure. Here is Dr Grayson.” 

Eva looked up quickly. ‘‘ It is too late to run 
away,” she said. 

‘‘It doesn’t much matter — everyone will know very 
soon.” 

Dr Grayson had, in fact, already seen them. “ Am 
I to disturb you ? ” he called ou^ “ or to go on to 
the house ? ” ^ 

Without waiting for an answer, however, he struck 
a diagonal path toward them across the grass. 
Simultaneously a maid-servant had appeared upon 
the scene, also coming in their direction, and bearing 
in her hands a tray of tea-things. 

“ How idle you both look,” Dr Grayson murmured, 
as he came up. 

Eva pointed to a low deck-chair beside her own. 
“ For the present you may sit there,” she ^aid ; “ but 
the very moment you have finished your two cups of 
tea you are to go in to see Aunt Clara. Willie and I 
have some^ing we want to talk about together. You 
may come out again in about an hour.” 

“But never in my life have I drunk two cups of 
tea,” Dr Grayson feebly objected. “And isn’t the 
visit you propose rather a lengthy one for an 
over-worked man. I merely dropped in for a 
few moments’ rest, and — and I want to sit out 
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here under the trees. I have had such a busy 
morning/' he pleaded. “Besides, I can guess what 
you and Willie are going to talk about, so that it 
won't surprise me.” 

“ At any rate you can’t guess what we are going 
to say/' Eva retorted, “ which is the important thing.” 

“Ah, but should one be important on sucb an 
afternoon?” He accepted the cup of tea she handed 
him. “ Isn't it rather the hour to be supremely 
charming? You don't want her to be anything else, 
Willie, do you ? ” he murmured, turning to the dis- 
consolate boy, who sat with his legs outstretched, and 
his hands in his pockets. 

“Can she be anything else ?/’ 

Eva sighed. “ Suppose we take the rest of my 
attractions for granted.’* 

“Why should you object to a compliment ? ” Dr 
Grayson asked — “ especially when it *comes in all 
sincerity from one whom you evidently encourage to 
take half-holicfays that he may sit at your feet.” 

“ Does that mean you ? ” Eva inquired. 

“ Dear lady, unfortunately no. . . . It means Willie,” 
he went on drowsily. “There is something in his 
attitude that suggests to me that he has been here 
for a long time.” 

Willie coloured. “ I have left the office,” he said. 
“ It was to-day. I haven't told them at home yet.” 

“ You mean you have been ” Dr Gr^son began, 

but checked himself. Then he broke into a laugh. 

Willie looked at him in some astonishment. “ My 
father will be rather angry, you know,” he said. 

“Oh, he will get over it. Were you very angry 
too?” 

“ I mean he will be angry with mel' Willie 
explained. 
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“With you? Oh, I see. Well, it serves him right; 
he ought never to have put you there.’* 

“ It is curious how often that remark has been 
made of late,” Eva dropped. “ When a few words 
might have been of some service, the most discreet 
silence was maintained by everyone.” 

IJr Grayson glanced at Willie. “ Shall I wait till 
I have finished my tea?” he asked meekly, after a 
moment’s pause. 

“Oh, I’m not blaming you in particular. I don’t 
suppose you were any worse than the rest.” 

“ Dear young lady, what could I do ? As a matter 
of fact, you know, I did at the very beginning offer 
some little observation of the kind you mention.” 
Then he turned to Willie. “If you like,” he said, 
“ I will come with you, and* ^you can tell your father 
while I am thei?:.* Then I can drop an unsolicited 
opinion that you are well rid of it all. You had better 
tell me, however, what you want to do^ so that I may 
refer to that at the same time.” 

“ But I don’t know,” Willie replied. Then, after 
a few moments ; “ If I tell you ?” 

“Will I promise to keep it a secret? What 
purpose would that serve ? ” 

“ Ah, none, but — I will tell you at any rate. I 
want to write.” 

Much to his relief, Dr Grayson did not seem 
amused. He merely said, “You have tried already, 
I suppose.” 

“Yes — oh yes — a great deal.” 

This time Dr Grayson smiled. “Would sermons 
do, I wonder? — to write I mean — supposing you 
became a clergyman.” 

Willie shook his head. 

“Don’t you think it would suit you? / think it 
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would, capitally, and give you all the time you want 
for your writings.” 

“But” — Willie glanced at Eva, who sat with her 
eyes fixed on the tea-table, as though under a vow 
of silence — “ I am not very sure of some things — 
religious things. My religion is so vague,” he added 
naively. 

“ So is our’s,” Dr Grayson hastened to assure him — 

“ mine at all events — and I will come every Sunday 
to hear you. Besides, as long as you keep from 
an aggressive agnosticism no one will bother you 
much about your creed. There are too many things 
in this world that have to be bothered about. Don’t 
you agree with me, Miss Eva?” 

Eva faced him slowly. “Not in the least,” she 
answered coldly. t‘ WilHc is utterly unfitted to be a 
clergyman. I can imagine no one^oore so.” 

There was a momentar}^ silence. Then, “ My dear 
young lady ! ” came from Dr Grayson’s lips. Willie 
gave a little laiigh. 

Eva herself took no notice of either the one or the 
other ; and after a minute or two Dr Grayson began 
afresh. “ All I want to do is to find some employ- 
ment for him ; and a clergyman’s life would suit him 
admirably. It is irresponsible. Less than any other 
does it require what is called a practical man ; and 
more than any other does it give time for the following 
of one’s private pursuits, when they are harmless.” 

Eva sighpd. Then as she glanced at the object of 
their discussion, who sat with his eyes turning from 
one to the other of them, awaiting the announcement 
of his fate, as perfect a picture of irresponsibility as 
even Dr Grayson could desire, she broke into a laugh. 
“You’d pake a nice clergyman, shouldn’t you?” she 
said teasingly. “ I think I see you ! ” 
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Willie coloured slightly. ‘Til do nothing that you 
do not wish me to do,” he replied. 

“ Ah, he isn’t so bad after all,” Dr Grayson 
murmured. At the same time he rose to his feet 
and, stretching out his hand, caught Willie by the arm. 
“ Come, we have won our battle here, and must begin 
the next as soon as possible. How old are you ? ” 

“ I shall be eighteen in August.” 

“Then it is time we were beginning.” 

“ But you haven’t won the first at all,” Eva 
interrupted. “ And whatever takes place, remember, 
Willie, that I expect you back this evening to tell me 
all about it.” 

She sat on after they had left her, her hands folded 
in her lap, while she gazed*(^t straight across the lawn, 
on which the att^noon sun cast deep black shadows. 

Presently her grave, sweet eyes filled, and her hands 
that clasped each other pressed together more tightly. 
A noisy company of rooks passeef high overhead, 
flying homeward, with a great cawing that rapidly 
dropped fainter and fainter, and in a minute or two 
ceased. Then a stillness once more closed over the 
garden. 

Ah ! might she not love him ! — was there any harm 
in her loving him, if she let no one knowpf it, no one 
see it — him, least of all ? 


XVIII 

“ And you really believe in it yourself? ” she asked* 
She looked at him, half smiling, as she waited for his 
answer. It was evening. He had come back, as he 
had promised, to tell her of the interview between 

L 
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his father and Dr Grayson; and now they were 
walking beside the river. 

“In my refuge — my sanctuary! Doesn’t it seem 
to you, then, to be stretching its arms wide to receive 
me ! Sometimes I think it is. Of course,” he went 
on, “ it is quite possible I may not be able to screw up 

my courage to the final turn — but ” His face w^s 

sufficiently expressive of the blankness this left him 
to contemplate. Then, “ I’m afraid you don’t believe 
in it very much,” he hazarded, as she failed to take 
him up. 

Eva shook her head. “ If it comes to that, I don’t 
even see what there is in it to attract you. You 
speak of it as if it were to consist of sitting all day 
long in the window of a beautiful old house, watching 
the shadows lengthea on cf green lawn.” 

“ I do not speak of it at all,” Willte^answered. “ I 
only picture it. Oh, it is always there,” he went on 
dreamily, and with a glow of enthusiasm in his voice, 
“always, always there! — even the beautiful old 
house, and the smooth lawn, and the dappled shadows 
of the trees, and the church, and the hushed, dim 
worship of a simple evening service, and the pure 
rapture of boys voices singing in unison.” 

“And where are y^ou to find these? In your own 
imagination J It may seem charming now, but you 
must consider what the reality will be.” 

“ Must I ?” he half wondered. “ But if it comes to 
that, is there any reality for me save my own 
thoughts? Why should I pretend to look forward 
to one particular future as being more likely to be 
mine than another ? At the best I can only guess,’^ 

“ Yes ; . . . some guesses come nearer to the truth 
than others.” 

He looked at her absently. “ Shall I not have that, 
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at all events ? — the ideal Republic ; the city of God ; 
the temple of my soul ; the great, wonderful cathedral 
through whose windows the sunlight of all time 
streams ; the enchanted garden wherein all the lights 
of years and ages centre. Eva, the only world worth 
living in is the world we build up of our own 
dt^ams.” 

“ Fm afraid I cannot believe you, Willie dear. 
Dreams are too like soap-bubbles ; they are pretty 
when the sun is shining on them, but as soon as they 
touch something hard they break ; and life is full of 
hard things.” 

But,” the boy answered, “ they do not always 
break, if we make them very carefully. They float 
away out of our reach and sight, perhaps, but they 
live on for ever ; they live on because they have souls 
— souls of our soul, life of our life that we have 
breathed into them ; they alone are immortal.” 

Well, I hope yours may be.” ^ 

‘‘Not mine only, Eva, but all. They are the real 
world. Yes, they — mere drift from shadowland, — 
when all is said and done, are the real world. And 
they alone remain. There is no city built of material 
things that shall not perish ; but the city that Plato 
built up of his imagination will never die. The 
Athens of the golden age has passed a^vay, but on 
any summer morning, in the shadow of a plane- 
tree, we jnay listen still to Socrates as he talks to 
Phaedrus of the immortality of the so4il ; or to the 
shepherds of Theocritus, as they play upon their 
pipes. We know little, very little, of the life of 
Shakespeare ; the bodies of those whose beauty 
stirred his blood have long since crumbled into dust ; 
but the moon still rises over the garden of Juliet ; 
and the fair face of the delicate boy to whom he 
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poured out his passionate love floats still between 
our eyes and the white pages of the ‘Sonnets.* 
And this because the life to which they belong is 
woven of dreams — woven of the mystery of darkness, 
and of the passion and ecstasy of love, and of the 
silver silence of the moon, and of the golden sunlight 
that pours through the Ivory Gate. The soul pf 
things, that only is real ; and of spirit nothing can 
ever die. The past lives on in the present; the 
present is but the past a\/akened to a deeper self- 
consciousness. The spirit of the world, the ‘ world 
soul,* — that is real. 

‘ There it hath slowly opened age by age, 

And grown a star to light man'e heart to heaven.’ 

“ In its fullest richpess it Js the past alone that we 
can wholly understand to-day. It^jalone has been 
purified in Time’s furnace till, all the dust and earth 
which have hitherto obscured it, being purged away, 
its incorruptible essence is enabled to emerge bright 
and clear, to arise like a phcenix from the burned- 
out ashes. , . . And there are some whose lives are 
wrapped about by that soft, delicate light. It is blown 
to them, it is blown to you and to me, acro.ss the 
intervening years, as a breath of a rose may be 
blown from some distant, sweetly-smelling garden 
over a barren sandy desert, to fill our minds with 
all the golden glamour of a poem read in childhood. 
From this our imagination detaches a few* beautiful 
particulars, and upon them, as background, weaves 
the web that is to be our life. It is the pale, misty 
dawn trembling into the great light of day.’* 

“ You have a wonderful taste, Willie, for mysterious 
Hegelian ideas ; and a wonderful faculty for interest- 
ing yourself. I suppose it is the secret of interesting 
other people also.” 
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“ You don't believe me then ? " 

Eva laughed. “Oh, yes! — why not? But your 
theories are principally made for Willie Trevellyan, 
aren't they ? " 

Willie pondered. “ Yes," he said ; “ made for myself 
— but I think it must have been very long ago — 
Before I was born. Sometimes, I suppose, we make 
our ideas, and sometimes, I suppose, they come to us. 
I mean by ' come to us ' that sometimes we hear 
them spoken by the wind, or by the dry grasses as 
they whisper together, or in the noise of falling water 
— and these are the truest of all, for they are the 
voice of God." 

“ And isn't that ’just their weakness ? ” she ven- 
tured ; “ that they spe^t — these voices — only to 
their favouriics^to you, for instance, and not to 
me. » 

“ I don’t understand." 

“Well, perhaps I shouldn’t have^said their weak- 
ness. What I meant was, that they shut you out 
more or less from the rest of the world, that in time 
you will cease to hear an)' other voices than these, 
cease to be in touch with human beings." 

“ But I don’t see why it need be so," the boy 
objected. “After all, I am sure in nearly every one 
there is a little of the dreamer, a little of the poet, and 
when this is not visible, it is onl)^ because some 
particular study, or some wretched way of living, has 
hidden it in a kind of grave. But the* spark, though 
covered up, still smoulders there. Such feelings do not 
easily die, and some day, and unexpectedly, they may 
be aroused again — aroused by a very little thing, — the 
passing smile on a child’s face perhaps, the stillness 
of twilight in an old, disused room, the clearness in 
the light of early morning." 
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“Dear boy, you are very romantic/* She stniled 
at him with a strange tenderness. 

“ But may I not be as nearly right as another.” 

“Oh yes, you may be right. Every one is right 
in so far as he speaks for himself. Only you less 
than any one else, Willie, can speak for other people.” 

“ Can I not speak for you ? ** 

“ There have been moments when you have almost 
made me think so ; but that is only because you 
are so — so, I don’t know what.” 

“ Well, it is a point of view,” he murmured softly, 
“a little primrose path. And if every road leads 
eventually to death, there are some that wind through 
a pleasant land enough ; and why should not you 
and I choose one of these for our way?” 

“ Do you think life^is so simple as th^t ? ” 

“It maybe. The guiding princi^e, at ^ least, may 
be clear and sure. Besides, into that pure white 
radiance the colours of a hundred stars will shine. 
Our spirit will become more and more sensitive — 
will feel and understand everything — the beauty of 
men and women, their passing moods even, their 
voices, their sorrows and passions ; every light and 
shadow in the air, and every tree and flower that 
grows. It will be to make the outer material world 
subservient to the inner spiritual world, to make the 
sensible, things around us bend toward our soul. 
It will be to become conscious of the particular 
meaning theiv is for each of us in cloud and water, 
in those trees there — so quiet, now, so sad. There 
are people who believe that flowers can feel as 
we do, and to me there is a soul in the very air I 
breathe. Oh, it matters immensely just how one 
looks at things. If not themselves, at any rate the 
loveliness of natural objects is created by us. Therp 
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is a kind of focus in the mind to which all the im- 
pressions reaching us from the outer world converge, 
a kind of well, it is, a well in which they mingle with 
our spirit, taking thence their reality, their life, their 
meaning, for while we live nothing is dead.” 

My mind to me a kingdom is,” quoted Eva, half 
laughing. “You ought to take that for your motto, 
Willie.” 

“ A kingdom — a palace, within whose walls I must 
live and die.” 

“ Le vieux chdteaii de Souvenir'' 

“ A haunted palace, whose air is heavy with floating 
dream-stuff — r.everies forlorn of body, and scarce as 
persistent as the dew upon the grass. A House 
Beautiful : a house of ivory : a house of gold : a 
house of many windo\^S tha'# open on to ruined, 
sleepy gardens,* and dark, strange seas, and black, 
fantastic rocks, and dim, pale waters in which the 
sun and the moon and the stars ar^; mirrored. Eva, 
there is for me only one star in all my sky — one moon 
in all my night — one light by which I may make 
clear my way. There is one light 1 must follow — a 
lamp, a torch, a spirit. Everywhere in good and 
evil 1 must seek it, in dreaming and in waking, in 
heaven and in hell. All day long and all my life, 
wherever I go, wherever I stay — it shines before me, it 
lights my path, it draws me up to God. But it is so far 
— so far. . . . Some day will you let it come a little 
nearer?” His voice had fallen almost to a whisper, 
and as he walked close beside her she could feel that 
he was trembling. But she made no attempt to 
answer him, no attempt either to encourage or to 
check him ; and in a little he went on. “ Sometimes 
when I am asleep — when I am asleep and you are 
asleep — it seems to draw very, very near, I feel its 
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shadow about me, like the shadow of the wings of 
God. ... It seems to lift me up above the world — 
above a world of broken promises and fragmentary 
lives. It seems to wrap me round with safety and 
with goodness : it seems to breathe upon my eyes 
and mouth and forehead ; to hold me closer and 
closer, for ever and ever.” 

He paused, and in the silence a murmur of water 
came and went. The evening had darkened over 
the waste of marshy land which stretched away on 
their right in dark, half-hidden pools, and beds of 
tall, green rushes and reeds, and patches of coarse, 
dark grass. Beside them the river flowed, sombre 
and sluggish. A thin mist hung above the surface. 
Everywhere the colour was passing out of things as 
they gradually drew about them the grey of approach- 
ing night. It was too dark to see hi§ face clearly, but 
from the tremor in his voice when he answered some 
small remark she^made, she knew just how he looked. 
And gradually their pace slackened — slackened — till 
at length they stood still on the narrow, deserted 
path. Yielding to a quick impulse, unthinkingly, 
she leaned forward a little and touched his cheek 
with her lips. And the next moment she knew what 
she had done, for she felt his arms round her, felt 
his face pressed against her face. “ I love you — I 
love you,” he whispered. Dear, dear Eva ! ” 

But she broke away from him. ‘‘ Stop,” she cried, 
bitterly angry v^ith herself, for was it not all her fault ? 

He instantly obeyed — stood there, facing her, his 
breath coming quickly, though he made no move- 
ment She felt that it was absolutely necessary that 
she should have a perfect command over herself, that 
she should speak perfectly calmly, even coldly. For, 
above all, she must not let him guess how near she 
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had been to returning his embrace, how much she 
cared, how much she felt How fortunate it was that 
he was a gentleman. She cast about her mentally 
for something that might at once and effectually cool 
his enthusiasm. “You must promise never to do 
that again, Willie,” she said slowly, “or I cannot 
continue to be friends with you. ... You know that 
I am very fond of you, and also that I trust you ; 
please do not try, then, to spoil what has hitherto 
been, for me at all events, so pleasant — I mean our 
friendship. ,. . . And now, walk beside me quietly 
and sensibly.” 

Willie did as she commanded, but in so perfect a 
.silence, that she bega« to wonder, with compunction, 
whether she had hurt his feelings. “You haven't 
told me yet wlmt conclusion thc^^ actually came to 
this afternoon?” stie began, trying to speak lightly. 

He was very grave. “You mean Dr Grayson and 
my father ? ” ^ 

“ Yes — and you.” 

“ I told you about myself. But nothing is settled 
— nothing except that I am to go away for a while.” 

“ I know — to your Uncle Henry’s.” 

“ Yes. Dr Grayson says I must have a holiday. 
He thinks I am not very well.” 

Are you not ? ” Eva asked. 

“ Oh, I am all right. I have been sitting up rather 
late the last few nights ; that is all.” 

She noticed that the life had gone out. of his voice, 
and she could guess how much she must have 
wounded him. His very gentleness — he, who with 
others was so impatient, so easily made angry — filled 
her with compassion and sorrow. Ah, why must she 
be so cruel when it would have been so sweet to be 
tender — so sweet to stroke his soft, brown hair, to 
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draw down his head upon her breast and lay her 
cheek by his. Her eyes filled with tears. Ah, it 
was well that it was so dark. “ And after you come 
back ? she asked softly. 

‘‘ Oh, after I come back ! ” He shrugged his 
shoulders. “Father, of course, doesn’t know any- 
thing about Dr Grayson’s plan for putting me into 
the church. But I am to think things over when I 
am away.” 

“ And you will think things over — seriously ? ” 

“Oh, I daresay. Though I don’t see that it 
matters very much what I do, or don’t do.” 

Eva sighed. “Why should it matter less about 
you than about other people?”- 

“ I don’t suppose it matters about other people 
either. Certainly it does!i’t unless they can do some- 
thing worth doing,” 

“ And you — can you not do that ? ” 

“No. I can, only make a mess of things, and insult 
the people I care for.” 

“Willie, you are a very foolish boy.” 

“ Have I not insulted you, then ? ” 

“No; you have not insulted me.” She smiled 
dimly. “ I am not so unreasonable, so stupid.” 

“ Shall we go up here ? ” he asked abruptly, 
changing the subject. “We can cut off the bend,” 
They had turned on their homeward path, and he 
pointed to where the ground rose high above them 
in a long, steep hill, thickly wooded. He offered her 
his hand, and they scrambled up together, slipping 
now and then, for the grass was damp. 

“I don't know what to make of you” Eva said, 
when they had at length reached the top and had 
paused to take breath. “ Sometimes you are so 
,sjc;>sible; at others ^ou are so — ^just the opposite-'* 
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She took his hand and gently patted it. “ The poor 
little boy/' she coaxed, in a soft, lulling voice ; “ was 
she very nasty to him ; and was he very angry ? " 

The cloud passed from Willie’s face, and he smiled 
back into her eyes. “ He'll never be angry any 
more/' he whispered ; “ never, never, never.” 

And still they stood there, looking down through 
the trees. Darkness had set in. Below them, a long, 
smooth, polished surface paler than the surrounding 
dimness, was the river. The moon seemed caught, 
like some great Chinese lantern, in the upper branches 
of the trees, which sprawled blackly, fantastically, 
against the sky. From their present altitude they 
commanded a wide view of the river valley, and 
behind them the land sloped up still higher, in low, 
rounded curves. Earth, sl/y, and»air seemed mingled 
in the one dimness — the one tremendous solitude — 
the one stillness. A cold fresh wind had arisen, and 
the mist from the river had spread i^elf slowly, like 
a grey, filmy veil, over everything, blurring the in- 
dividual features of the landscape, and imparting an 
air of singular desolation to the whole. 

She felt him beside her as she stood there, felt her- 
self to be alone with him in the great, quiet dimness 
of the night. And it was as though they two had 
dwelt for ever thus, apart from the world.. Her whole 
being, in that moment, went out to him in one long, 
infinite yearning — yearning of body and soul — none 
the less deep and passionate for that it ^nust for ever 
remain unspoken, concealed, hidden — like a bundle 
of old letters in a forgotten secret drawer — in the 
silence, the isolation — so desolate, so hopeless, of her 
own heart. 



BOOK III 

XfX 

At the station his uncle, Major Redmond, was seated 
in the dog-cart waiting for him, a cigar between his 
lips. He was a big, coarse, red-faced, bull-necked man, 
with close-cropped grizzled hair, and a huge white 
moustache which hfe wore waxed out g*- the ends into 
two straight points like small spears. ]His face was 
square, and the features, the jaw especially, heavy 
and sensual ; but his small, watery, blue eyes were 
expressive of good nature, of a kind of simple 
cheerfulness very far from unattractive. A little 
brutal perhaps, and certainly a little stupid, a man 
who had never dreamed a day-dream or seen a vision, 
he yet had his redeeming qualities — the generosity 
and honesty that in fact often go with a certain stolid 
dullness. In his youth he had led a somewhat un- 
settled life, but at present, retired from the army and 
thoroughly domesticated, he lived all the year round 
in the country. He was married to a woman socially 
his inferior, but in all other respects superior to him, 
and had two sons, boys of fourteen, fifteen, now at 
school in England. 

Of Willie, of course, he had a number of questions 
to ask — questions concerning his people, himself, what 
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profession he was thinking of taking up. And when 
he had satisfied himself on these points, he began to 
talk to him about the crops, the prospect of a good 
harvest, the boys’ last letter home, the new horse he 
had bought, the price at which he had sold the old 
one, a speech of Mr Balfour’s. And Willie sat beside 
him listening politely to all he had to say, talking, 
too, of all these things. 

It was a grey day, threatening rain. Over Muckish a 
thick, white mist hung like a pall. The road stretched 
on and on, up hill and down, the ground, unhedged, 
breaking away on either side. Rough, rocky uplands, 
covered with heather, — a landscape of rich, dark tints, 
but sombre under the*dull, lowering sky. 

Here and there patches otthe "round had been dug 
over for turf, ^ck# of which stood by the roadside ; 
and here and*^there more cultivated tracts formed spots 
of colour, charming “bits” — corn-fields, hay-fields, 
a white cottage, a stream, a few stunted willows and 
a little garden, a field of turnips, a girl upon her knees 
“ thinning ” — little water-colours of the English school, 
by Pinwell and Fred Walker. Now and again they 
drove through a tiny village of some dozen cottages 
perhaps, and now and again they reached a stretch 
of perfectly desolate countr)% where only wide beds 
of reeds and rushes waved coldly, sadly, under the 
dark grey sky. Sometimes an elfish child, scarce 
clothed, would dart out from a hiding-place by the 
road-side, and run after the dog-cart for two or three 
hundred yards, calling “ Scram ! scram 1 ” and once an 
older boy ran beside them for nearly a mile for the 
mere pleasure of the race — a finely moulded, clean- 
limbed lad, brown as a gypsy, with clear, grey eyes 
and beautiful, steadfast countenance. 
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They had neared their journey’s end when a turn 
in the road brought them in sight of a chapel, which 
stood — ugly, grim, and square — in a space of grass, 
railed in, beside an uncared-for looking graveyard. 
A large, plain, wooden cross, hideous, sinister, some 
eight feet in height, was planted in the ground before 
the door ; and two others surmounted the gateposts. 
The gates themselves were opened wide, and just as 
Willie and his uncle approached, a lady, in a light 
landau, drove rapidly through. Willie bent forward 
to look at her as the carriage swung round the curve, 
and she herself, though only for an instant, half turned 
and met his gaze. The next moment she was hidden 
from him, and only the impreksion remained — clear, 
intensely vivid — the impyession of her extraordinary 
beauty — if beauty one cared to carl it t She was like 
nobody he had ever seen. 

He turned abruptly to his uncle. “ Who is she ? 
Do you know her ? ” 

Major Redmond smiled. “Mrs Urquhart? No; 
I haven’t that pleasure. Do you admire her ? ” 

Willie did not answer at once. “ I don’t know,” 
was what he at length produced, after thinking the 
matter over. 

Certainly* he knew well enough, but an obscure 
instinct kept him from telling his companion. Clothed 
all in black, with some soft lace at her throat, he 
could see hef still as she had appeared for that single 
instant, lolling back among her cushions. Her hair 
was black, too, black and lustreless, sweeping down 
over a forehead magnificently low ; and her eyebrows 
and her eyelashes were black. Her eyes themselves 
were of some dark, ambiguous shade between blue 
and hazel, and the moulding of her features was by 
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no means perfect. She had little colour, though the 
rich, creamy tints of her skin were as far as possible 
from an anaemic pallor. Perhaps it was this total 
absence of carmine from her cheeks that made her 
lips seem so extraordinarily scarlet, perhaps they 
were painted — they had reminded him curiously of 
the petals of a flower. She was young ; he could 
not say how young — possibly thirty, probably less. 
She was strange, disquieting, haunting ; her beauty, 
essentially modern, a beauty of fascination, of sugges- 
tion — of suggestion above all, of mystery and vague 
perfume. It had something feline in it, something 
of the graceful, sleepy languor of Baudelaire's great 
cats. But he could irhagine, also, coming into her 
face and mingling with its strangeness, an expression 
of exquisite F^^ee^^iess, a kind of almost piteous 
loveliness, a ^something that, taken with the soft, 
luxurious curves of her form, and her naked, rounded, 
sleepy throat, as he pictured it, made* his blood run 
quickly. 

“ Who is she ? " he began again, vaguely. Then, 
recollecting that he had already asked, Oh, yes ; I 
forgot. . . . Do they live here ? ” 

"The Urquharts? Her husband is dead. He was 
drowned~six months after their marriage.’* 

" Then she is a widow ? " 

" I suppose so.” 

Willie was silent, but only because lie did not 
want to betray the intense interest he had suddenly 
taken in a person of whose existence, five minutes 
ago, he was ignorant. After a little, however, and 
of his own accord, his uncle went on. 

When Urquhart married her,” he said, “ she must 
have been very young, I have never been able to 
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understand why in the world she took him. He was 
by no means wealthy, and at that time she was either 
on or thinking of going on to the stage. I heard 
of the wedding, and later on I heard of the fatal 
yachting cruise which ended in poor Urquhart's 
mysterious death.^' 

“ Mysterious ! Willie repeated. 

“ He was supposed, you know,” Major Redmond 
explained, “to have fallen overboard in the night, 
but at the time there was a very ugly rumour afloat 
that he had committed suicide.” 

“ But why?” 

“ I don’t know. He was infatuated with her, of 
course, and — well I she probably deceived him 
atrociously. This^ is aU pure conjecture, however, 
and may have little or no truthnn^id At any rate 
the scandal was hushed up (Urquhart was very well 
known), and I^myself had forgotten all about it until 
one day, about a year ago, she arrived here with old 
Lord Brackenridge.” 

“ She is Lady Brackenridge, then ? ” Willie asked. 
“ Why do you call her Mrs Urquhart ? ” 

“ Because it is her name. There was, unfortunately, 
a Lady Brackenridge already in existence* Surely 
you must Yemember her ! ” he went on ; you must 
have seen her in church when you were here 
before.” 

“ Yes. I *do remember her. I thought she might 
have died in the meantime.” 

“ No. She merely retired discreetly from the scene, 
with her family. They are all grown up. Imagine 
the father bringing this woman among them ! " 

Willie could imagine it very easily. Also for the first 
time within his knowledge his uncle had succeeded in 
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interesting him, ** But he didn’t bring her to Wood- 
leigh, did he ? ” 

Oh, no ! only to the dower-house.’’ 

“ And they live there together ? ” 

His uncle looked at him and smiled. 

“ How easily you accept the situation ! I’m sure I 
don’t know how they manage it For the present, at 
any rate, she is living there alone. Lord Brackenridge 
has gone abroad, I haven’t an idea why or where — 
perhaps for his health, perhaps because they have 
quarrelled, perhaps to join his family and make it up 
with them.” 

And she stays on^here by herself! ” 

“Possibly she expects him to come back, or possibly 
she is just waiting to see hcflv the affair develops.” 

A silence fell u^on them which lasted, almost un- 
broken, till fhe end of the drive. 

• 

After dinner Willie lit a cigarette and wandered out 
of doors to smoke it. He felt tired (he had been 
travelling since early morning) and for a while he did 
not go beyond the garden, but loitered there, looking 
at the bees, lingering among the flower-beds, smelling 
the mignonette. Presently he strolled out through 
the gate and on down the road. He ‘had maybe 
walked a mile when he came to the shore of a small 
lake, and on a pile of loose stones sat down to rest. 
Beyond the lake a low range of hills rose almost from 
the water’s edge. He remembered the spot very well, 
having often come there in former years to fish. 

The evening, though dull and cheerless, was far from 
cold, and he sat for more than an hour, smoking 
cigarette after cigarette, and watching the restless, 
crying sea-gulls — uneasy spirits of solitude — wheel 
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tirelessly above the water. The wind had ruffled the 
dark surface into tiny waves which lapped plaintively 
against the stones at his feet ; and everything, as the 
light slowly waned, grew greyer and greyer. It was 
all desolate enough, yet he enjoyed it — the sad- 
coloured hills, the grey water, the grey sky, the grey 
stones scattered all round the water’s edge, the long, 
pale stretch of dusty road with its border of faded 
grass and trailing brambles, the solitude, the ceaseless 
lapping of the water, the harsh, plaintive mewing of 
the white gulls. And ever before him a hovering, 
restless vision, now blurred, now distinct, the fascina- 
tion of a woman’s face. 


XX 

He awoke early in the morning with the cold, salt, 
invigorating smell of the sea all about him. It 
poured in, with the bright sunlight, through the open 
window whose blind was flapping in the soft breeze. 
Willie turned upon his pillow, conscious only of the 
delightful physical enjoyment of the moment — of 
the soft, white, lavender -scented sheets, the big, 
yielding bed upon which he could roll and turn, and 
stretch out all his limbs, the brightly flowered curtains, 
the whole ch^^rming aspect of the room — its air of 
friendliness and welcome. He gave a little sigh 
expressive of a deep, sensuous pleasure ; for already 
he felt better, physically, mentally ; his weariness of 
the previous night had slipped from him in the cool, 
delicate freshness of that deep and dreamless slumber* 
And he thought of the long, delightful weeks of 
unbroken idleness to come. 
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At nine of the clock he got up. 

After breakfast he wandered out, taking his old 
path down to the rocks, and walking slowly, loiter- 
ingly. From time to time he glanced at the book 
he carried in his hand, — Andrew Lang’s translation 
of Theocritus, — reading little bits here and there ; 
and from time to time he paused and let his eyes 
wander affectionately over the familiar landscape. 

Proceeding thus, so slowly, it was not very far from 
noon when he reached his halting-place and looked 
about him for a sheltered spot where he might bask 
in the heat of the sun. The rock to which he at 
length clambered down had been worn long ago by 
the sea into a smooth, rounded hijllow, into a kind of 
natural arm-chair, ^yhich caressed him almost humanly 
in its stona embrace. Here, often before, he had 
come to listen to the sea, sometimes^with his young 
cousins, sometimes alone. 

Far away on the horizon the soft, white clouds were 
like the outline of another land. Above his head a 
tuft of coarse, bleached grass and a few dry sea-pinks 
pushed out from a narrow cleft in the rock, and 
below his feet the sea stretched out and out, end- 
lessly, eternally — a wide, heaving, unbroken waste. 
How he loved it all ! — the sea, the clouds, the sky, the 
rocks, the grass, the parched, trembling sea-flowers, 
the wind, the salt, cold smell, the ^reat feeling of 
openness! It was something to hold by amid the 
changes of life, something strong and rugged and 
safe. It had been there thousands of years before he 
had been born, it would be there thousands of years 
after he was dead. 

Presently he bathed ; and then once again he lay 
down in the heavy, sleepy silence of noorii 
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He remained there for a long time. He felt very 
happy. The mere freedom from the immediate past, 
the narrow airnSj^and the confinement of his town life, 
seemed to have lifted his spirit to a brighter world ; 
and the sun shone in his soul, as it shone in the sky. 

He let his thoughts journey hither and thither, 
on the outspread wings of the sea-birds, dreamily, 
pleasantly; and as he followed with his eyes the 
drifting sails of some while cloud across the blue, or 
the swifter passage of a gull skimming the surface of 
the water, he felt as though he were living in some 
fairy tale, felt that nothing would ever again happen to 
trouble him, that already the hedge of briar-rose had 
shut out all darkness and ynloveliness from his world, 
had grown up all about him to the, sky. o . . 

Day after day, for nearly a fortnight, h^ came back 
every morning and afternoon to the same .spot, some- 
times bringing with him a book, sometimes content 
with his own thoughts. And when he grew tired of 
lying still he would go for a walk among the green fields 
and lanes, or over the headlands, or along the shore. 

Mingled, however, with the purely sensuous pleasure 
he took in it all — all this visible world so near to him, — 
was another pleasure, a kind of refining aftertaste, 
which awoke presently in a strangely eager desire to 
catch and permanently arrest as much as possible of 
the varied lif(6 about him before it flowed away. The 
hot July sunshine already yellowing the fields and 
ripening the tall, green corn, the delicate massing of 
clouds against the deep, melting sky, the superb 
chaunt of the sea, the plash of the waves upon the 
white, curving strip of sand, so dazzling in the sunlight 
—to catch something of this and of the deep summer 
music that was always in his ears, the drowsy whir 
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of grasshoppers, invisible in the long, tangled hedge- 
rows, the boom of great, sleepy, black and yellow 
bees, the high treble notes of birds, the lowing of 
cattle in the morning and evening, the distant 
clamour of fowls from the farmyard, and the brilliant 
colouring everywhere, the brightly painted butterflies 
that flitted past him among the flowers — some, them- 
selves, no bigger than a daisy, little morsels of the 
sky, others, great red admirals, magnificent in quiver- 
ing splendour upon leaf, or flower, or cranny in the 
grey wall, — the dragon-flies in their hard, sheeny coats 
of jewelled blue and green, the colours of the flowers 
themselves, and their delicious sweetness — creamy 
meadows -sweet, and purple and red vetches, and 
scarlet poppies, and blue cornflowers, and the flowers 
of the garcfen — Axe roses, and the sweet peas, and 
mignonette, and marigolds, and stocks, and sweet- 
williams, and the fresh scent of th^ clover as it came 
to him in his evening walks, floating over the hedges 
— to catch something of all this, to seize upon its 
elusive enchantment, to give permanence to however 
minute a portion of it, to weave it with subtle threads 
into the very texture of his work — this mingled sense 
of air, and light, and colour, and summer-heat, and 
sound — was what he sought; and the •consciousness 
that even now, while he watched it, it was flowing 
away from him so rapidly, aroused in him an eager 
activity, lest, after all, it should pass* having left no 
very definite impression behind. The long, level sea- 
distances, the colour lying on the fields in the early 
morning light, the glorious, radiant summer — these 
things played upon his wide-open senses, like the 
soft, lingering touch of a lady’s fingers upon some 
delicate musical instrument, and the harmony they 
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elicited — at first an elusive, floating idea hovering 
vaguely in his mind, grew more and more distinct, 
more and more real, till at length it took a perfect 
outline as a little pastoral play whose plot he had 
borrowed more or less freely from the Greek legends 
of Triptolemos and Demophoon. 

The play would be written in verse, in unrhymed 
verse, interspersed with songs. The figures moving 
in it, Demophoon, the little sons of Pan, his play- 
mates, Pan himself, Phyllis, Demeter, were Willie’s 
constant companions just now in all his wanderings 
about the dreamy country-side — dreamy to him, at 
least, on those golden summer days, haunted by the 
woodland gods who would play so significant a part 
in his tale. 

Strange, beautiful faces, though with something in 
their expression a little pleading, a little wistful, and 
altogether human, they smiled, peeped at him from 
every clump of b*iishes. In the ripening corn swept 
by the wind he heard the approach of Demeter. 
Once, entering, on a sudden, a great, shadowy barn, 
now almost empty save for the winnowing machine, 
and with bars of dusty sunlight slanting across its 
dimness, he actually seemed to see her for a moment 
— for a poment, standing there by the door,- — but 
could not be quite sure. 

So real a hold these creatures of his imagination 
took upon hirfi that, for the time, they were more 
vividly with him than the people of flesh and blood 
with whom he apparently lived. It was as though 
the spirit of paganism had awakened in his squl— ?a 
delicate paganism, refined, purified, idealised, gathered 
almost wholly from his study of a few Greek statues 
md the Homeric hymns. 
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XXI 

A FORTNIGHT later he saw her again. 

It was on a morning near the end of July. He 
was lying on the bank of a corn-field not very far 
from home. The day was hot. The sun streamed 
down upon him, but he felt too lazy to move into 
a shadier place. He lay among the soft hedge- 
growth, which was like a bed for him, and, bruised 
by his weight, gave forth a sweet, faintly aromatic 
perfume. The pecyliar hum of summer was in the 
air. He was quite alone. But a hundred yards 
from the main road, he fhight Jiave been in an en- 
chanted lanS — some wizard*s land of yellow sunlight 
w'here one could sleep for a hundred years, like 
the monk in the fable. ^ 

The field slanted gently down from where he lay, 
and then rose again, forming a vast, irregular 
concave, a sea of trembling wheat, already yellow 
and almost full, reaching the skyline on every side. 
Among the scattered stalks that struggled over the 
edge of this narrow path grew innumerable blue 
corn-flowers, whose wide- opened discs seemed to 
have caught the deepest reflection of the sky. 
Quite close to him a field-mouse had built its nest, 
hanging it in the corn halfway between the ground 
and the ears; and as he lay very still he could see 
several of the little creatures running up and down 
the stems. 

All at once he heard a noise of some one 
approaching. He wondered who it was. The next 
moment she had come into view, walking very 
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slowly, pausing every yard or two to stoop and 
gather a poppy, an enormous bunch of which she 
already held in her left hand. He looked at her 
curiously, for he himself was hidden where he lay ; 
she would not see him, he knew, till she came 
quite close. And all his curiosity was immediately 
revived, though the impression she made upon him 
now was very different from that he had received 
at their last meeting ; she herself seemed different ; 
to be in a brighter, happier mood. And for unknown 
reasons, as she drew nearer and nearer he began 
to feel extraordinarily shy, to wish she would turn 
back while still unconscious of his proximity. 

But she came on. And now she had seen him. 
He stood up. The, oath uas narrow, and he backed 
into the corn that she might jjass, mechanically 
raising his white linen hat. 

She half paused and smiled — a little vaguely, 
but extremely sweetly. Willie’s heart beat un- 
necessarily fast. Was she going to speak? The 
good -morning that fell from her lips seemed to 
drop into his soul. He bowed and raised his hat 
for the second time, quite unconscious of what he 
was doing. 

But in parsing she managed to tread upon his 
Theocritus, which lay open and almost hidden 
among the long grass and weeds. 

Please don’t trouble,” he cried hastily, as she 
stooped and lifted it. One of the pages was torn 
and dirtied by her heel. “ It was my own fault 
for leaving it there,” he protested ; “ I had forgotten 
all about it” 

‘‘I am so sorry. It was so clumsy of me.” She 
tried to smooth the soiled, crumpled leaf. And I 
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am sure you are fond of your books.” She smiled 
into his grave, thoughtful face, taking the homage 
of his obvious admiration. 

“ Oh, it is all right,” he eagerly interposed ; 
from his manner one might have gathered that he 
even preferred torn pages. Besides, how could her 
touch spoil anything ? 

And he presently proceeded to tell her as much. 
“ In that it has permitted me to make your acquaint- 
ance,” he magnificently announced, “ I look upon it 
as the happiest incident of my life.” 

A gleam of amusement passed across her face. 
“You are a very nice boy,” she said, “and I thank 
you for your compliment.” 

She held out her hand. •Willie»took it, bent down, 
and touched it with his lips. He looked up, smiling 
into her eyes, a bright colour in his cheeks. She 
smiled too. # 

“ Do you like reading out of doors ? ” she wondered. 
‘‘ It always seems to me the most difficult thing in 
the world to do.” 

“ Tm afraid I find it difficult also,” he laughed. “ I 
have been reading this book ever since I came 
here.” 

She took it from him again and turned a page or 
two. “ What is it about ? ” 

“ It is about young shepherds and thejr loves.” 

She gave it back to him. “ How hot it is I — and 
what a sleepy noise in the air ! ” 

‘‘ Yes. I have been listening to it all morning.” 

“ Until I disturbed you. Well, I must leave you 
to your imaginary playmates — ^your young shepherds 
and their loves.” 

^‘But you have disturbed them too,” he pleaded. 
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“ You have frightened them away, and they will not 
come again.” 

“ I am sorry. What can I do, if they are so 
timid ? ” 

“ There is only one thing,” he answered. 

“ And that ? ” 

“ You must take their place.” 

She gave a little laugh, and sat down on the bank. 
Her parasol threw her face into shadow. 

He stretched himself beside her, lying on his back, 
his head pillowed softly in the long, soft grass. She 
had laid down the bunch of poppies — already drooping 
in the hot sun. He lifted them and held them to 
his face — their scarlet petals, poisonous, sweet, like 
some feverish dream — drooping, drowsy cups of sleep, 
flowers of Proserpine, heavy with slumber and the 
dark, faint, far-off roar of mighty rivers, and the last, 
black coldness of death. By a sudden movement of 
his hand he crushed their cool, sleepy petals in his 
strong brown fingers, squeezing them till their juice, 
sweet and opium-tainted, ran between.^ Then he held 
them to his parted lips and breathed in deeply that 
pale, wonderful odour. “ It is the wine of Persephone,” 
he said to l\er. “ If I were to taste it I should become 
one of her pale, bloodless lovers, and dream all day 
long of nothing but her beauty.” 

A delicious laziness, the idle languor of the day 
itself, was stirring in his blood — the dreamy murmur 
of the corn. The cool wind lifted his hair gently; 
and her parasol sheltered him from the fierce glare 
of the sun. 

She looked down into his dark, gentle eyes, and 
she noticed how the light in them — ^yellow — brown — 
$o curious! — seemed always to be changing, to be 
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darting up toward the surface, and then dying away. 
The grave expression of his face in repose, the latent 
strength of the chin, the dreaminess of the half- 
lowered eyelids, the drooping, sensitive mouth, the 
line already faintly visible between the straight 
brows, gave him something of the aspect of a young 
god of the underworld ; and yet what was sombre 
there seemed only to accentuate his freshness and 
boyishness. And she noted the strong, slender 
symmetry of his form, his limbs, — the delicacy of 
his skin, the faint shadow of down upon his upper 
lip. He seemed very young, very ingenuous, very 
attractive : she felt an almost irresistible desire to 
bend down and kiss him. 

She lifted half a dozen t)f the, scattered poppies 
and held thenft ovef his face, drawing them lightly 
across his forehead. At first only the flowers touched 
him, then her fingers — softly — softly. ^ . . 

“ Do you like living here ? she asked. ‘‘ Are you 
not lonely — all by yourself?'* 

“To-day I like it," he replied. 

She smiled — a curious, lingering smile that made his 
heart beat. “ This is not your first visit, I suppose? " 

“ No. , . . Major Redmond is my uncle, — he is 
my mothers brother. Jlfy name is Tfevellyan — 
Willie Trevellyan." 

She repeated it after him. “ It is very easy to 
say," she murmured. “ I seem to know it ; to have 
heard it somewhere before." 

They spoke slowly, with many pauses which the 
drowsy summer murmur filled with music. Her 
voice was very sweet ; it seemed to fall upon his ear 
almost like a caress; and as she talked her fingers 
played lightly with his hair. 
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He told her how he had been passing his time ; of 
the play he was writing. He told her how he enjoyed 
his solitary rambles ; how this and that would suggest 
something to him ; how the prattle of a stream would 
make him think of a certain poem of Rossetti’s ; 
how, this morning, lying in the corn, he had seemed 
to hear Du Bellay’s hymn sung by the winnowers — 
“ A vous trouppe legere ” ; how the stillness that 
crept across the world at twilight was full of the 
poetry of Verlaine ; and how the back-wash of the 
sea at night always brought Matthew Arnold’s “ Dover 
Beach” into his mind. And he carried his idea 
further, explaining that the different seasons of the 
year had their different poets — that spring seemed 
set apart for Shaicespeai'e’s Songs ; summer for the 
earlier lyrics of William Morris ; the last, lingi^ring 
days of summer for Rossetti; autumn for Verlaine, 
Maltarme, Gerard de Nerval ; and the short, dark, 
rainy days of November for Edgar Poe. 

And she listened to him, interested, intelligent — 
intelligent even when she failed to catch his meaning 
— but above all supremely conscious of his physical 
proximity. And while often only following him half 
way, she contrived to give him the impression that 
she understood him, that his words had for her 
another than a merely erotic significance. 

Shall we walk a little?” he asked suddenly, rising 
to his feet and standing before her. She rose also. 

** If we get into the next field it will be easier,” 
he continued, There is a gap in the hedge a few 
yards farther on.” 

‘‘ Oh, I am getting used to hedges.” 

He went first; and, stepping on to the bank, 
jumped lightly from it to the ground, where he stood 
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holding out his hand to help her. Poised on the 
top of the bank, she lingered irresolute ; then, as he 
came closer, she leapt, also, but her foot slipped, and 
she almost fell into his arms. It was only for a few 
seconds that he held her ; the next minute she was 
standing beside him, exclaiming at her clumsiness, 
and thanking him for his help. He had flushed a 
little, and he did not look at her, but kept his eyes 
fixed on the ground. And all the way home he 
scarce spoke, though she chattered incessantly. 

In the afternoon he tried to work, but could settle 
down to nothing. He felt troubled, uneasy. The 
stage of his imagination was haunted by one scene, 
by one face, and he found it hopeless to try to call 
up the familiar persons of*his taile. The light was 
altered. His Phyllis, his Demophoon, floated, pale 
and ghostlike, far away. Her face drifted in front of 
them ; her voice spoke in his ear. And he seemed 
to see her eyes gleaming mockingly at him whereso- 
ever he turned. Why should it be so? Why could 
he not banish her image from his mind. Again and 
again he lived through, in imagination, the whole 
scene of their meeting — other scenes which might 
possibly follow from it — a wonderful^ succession 
painted in all the glowing colours of her beauty. 


XXII 

The room was very quiet The light of sunset, 
streaming through the windows, turned to even richer 
hues its deep purples, greens, and oranges. At her 
feet lay a crimson rose, broken off short by the head. 
She was leaning idly forward in her chair, one elbow 
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renting on the massive ebony dressing-table, her left 
hand pressed against her cheek. The immense mirror 
in its black circular frame seemed like another room 
before her — a room in which she saw a woman sitting, 
idle, tired,— tired above all. . . . 

She knew he thought her beautiful ; she had read 
it in his gaze. 

She drew her hand across her forehead ; then her 
head sank lower, and she looked fixedly down. 

On this same chair, at this same hour, very often 
she sat here — thinking, dreaming. And sometimes 
she would build imaginary castles in the air — castles 
in Spain. The hushed, thrilled stillness of the theatre ; 
the vast dimness beyond the glare of the footlights — 
a dimness out of which rosb a sea of white, eager faces, 
spellbound, motionless. * 

But to-night it was different ; she was in a different 
mood ; her thoughts drifted from the future, from the 
present, back into the past. And slowly, slowly — as 
in some faint, lingering back-wash of time — she 
remembered. . . . 

From a land of mystery, a land of penumbra, the 
forms of her lovers rose unbidden. Yet, had she ever 
loved them ? She did not know. It was so long ago, 
so long since she had seen them. And the passion 
flaming now in her mind, in her blood, made those 
other passions^ seem strangely cold and dead. 

Yes, they were dead, and this — ah ! this was living. 
She drew it in with every breath she took ; it came to 
her on the soft evening wind ; it came to her on every 
sound ; she saw it wheresoever her glance rested* 
She loved him, loved him unreasoningly, A wild, 
cruel longing possessed her; an intensity of desire 
that seemed to burn like a flame throughout her 
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body ; an obsession, a fever, a torment. His image 
was there before her now — he stood there in his 
Strength and boyishness, his freshness and charm. 

Ah! if it might only be. Her cheeks grew pale, 
and her hands clasped convulsively together. 

A dark, tragic, fateful expression came into her face, 
making it superb. She loved him — she loved him — 
she loved him. . . . 


XXIII 

Night — silent and mysterious — crept over the world. 
And Willie, standing ^by his open window, watched 
the silver moon climb above 4he trees. 

The soft wifld wlrispered with the spirit of the 
summer, and •the song it sang died on his ears like 
the faint, sweet voice of the young god^of love. The 
heavy odour of roses, blowing past him, was like the 
perfume of some rich, sweet wine, and a strange 
physical restlessness made him long to be out of 
doors, enjoying the beauty of the shadowy world. 
He shut his eyes, and his nostrils quivered slightly, 
as though scenting something from afar. 

A love of darkness, above all of summer darkness 
full of incipient light, had engendered in him a habit 
of wandering abroad when all the world was sleeping. 
At home he had often let himself out of his bedroom 
window at night by means of a rope tied to one of 
the posts of his bed : but here he had no need for 
such a ladder, had merely to step across the sill into 
the branches of an apple-tree which grew close to 
the wall. The drop from this was but a few feet — 
indeed, from the window itself he could have jumped 
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without coming to much harm — and to reach the 
ground, now, was the work of a few seconds. 

The grass was damp ; out in the fields, the heavy 
night dew was everywhere. But to him its coolness 
was not unpleasant. He wandered on, under the 
moon, which showed the landscape almost as clear 
as by day. Almost as clear! — but with a different 
clearness — a quality of elusiveness, of mystery, 
a suggestion almost of unreality, which lent itself 
readily to the moulding hand of his imagination ; 
and it was upon a world of fantasy that he in truth 
gazed. 

The whisper of the trees passed through the haunted 
night. He stood motionless to listen. Ah ! that at 
least would be for*, ever left him, though all the rest 
might go — the love of Pan and the \^oodland gods, 
the voice of nature, the song of the wind! 

In spite of t«he slight breeze which had arisen, the 
air was still warm with the heat absorbed during the 
day. He took off his cap and let it play upon his 
bare head, and lift the soft hair from his temples. A 
full moon, encircled by a misty halo, overtopped 
the trees, and a wonderful light was everywhere-— 
an incipient whiteness, a lifting, as it were, of the 
blacker sha*dows, almost as though dawn were already 
struggling to become visible. And he hurried on, 
leaping, shouting, and singing, chasing his shadow 
as it darted before him. 

When he reached the church he sat down, breathless, 
on the low, crumbling wall — a mere pile of large, flat, 
loose, uncemented, mossy stones. The faint soughing 
of the wind in the trees murmured continuously— 
a monotonously repeated undertone, whispering his 
thoughts up into the night. The stiff, black cypresses 
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gave forth an intermittent rustle. Amid such surround- 
ings an ordinary man would have become contem- 
plative, a contemplative man a poet, a poet a divinity. 

It was a night of the past : on such nights as this 
men had built up altars to strange pagan gods. 
There was a delicate unearthly music in the air, 
among the shivering leaves, among the bending grass ; 
and it played about the church tower and about the 
white tombs of the dead. One felt that anything 
might happen. One might have talked here face to 
face with God. 

Yes ! there was beauty still in the world for him 
who could see it — for Willie Trevellyan, say ! — beauty 
nigh to perfection in this very scene around him. 
For the cold pure moonlight lay^in a milk-like sea 
upon the chflrchysfrd, and threw the white tomb- 
stones into* vivid pinnacles and slabs, arches and 
crosses and squares, upon the blackness of the earth. 
Piercing the night, like a colossal spear, the church 
tower rose into the sky, dark, impassive, through the 
clinging moonlight. And the moonlight was every- 
where, dream-stuff, quivering on the naked fields, 
clinging to the ivy, kissing the boy himself coldly, 
silently, upon his upturned face. The perfume of 
the night - flowers waved with the wind ; and then, 
suddenly a rich scent of honeysuckle reached him, 
coming he knew not whence. 

He wandered on until he found its source — a huge 
mass of fading blossom leaning far out across the 
road, holding up, indeed, with its fibrous stems, a 
broken paling. He buried his face among the cool 
red and yellow flowers, and he felt them soft against 
his cheeks and eyes and mouth and throat, falling 
about him, and to the ground. His brain seemed 

N 
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reeling with the intoxication of the night — ^the scent 
of flowers, the open air. 

Then, all at once, the roar of the surf became 
audible ; and a little later, when he gained the 
summit of a tract of rising ground, a cold dark waste 
of sea stretched before him. The line of trees he had 
left behind stood upright against the sky, sharply 
silhouetted as though cut in black stone. And in 
front of him the sea — dark, mysterious, wonderful, 
moving with the low ground-swell of the world. 

For a long time he stood gazing down. To him 
it seemed the confines of the universe. He had a 
sense of unseen powers moving all about him — in the 
air, in the sea, in the sky. He knew that if he chose 
to call them, the gods of his childhood would return. 
Had they, indeed, ever wholly vatnished ? Were they 
not still a link in that chain which bound him to the 
beauty of this world — nay! to life itself? and to the 
beauty of another world and of another life — that 
unchangeable ideal which alone stood firm amid the 
flowing away of all things — the perfect loveliness of 
body and of spirit ? 

Presently he began to retrace his steps, proceeding 
more slowly. Soon he came within sight of a house 
which rose,*compact and square, a white patch against 
a black background of trees. He followed the stiff 
dark hedge t|ll he reached the garden gate, and here 
he paused and looked over. 

The quiet lawn, the drowsy flowers, slept under the 
clear sky. It was here that she lived — it was at this 
gate they had parted. How familiar it apf^red I— 
yet how different ! 

He remembered the curious bygone belief in the 
malign influence of the moon-^the white lunar poison 
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supposed to be shed on high mountains, and which 
might be gathered and used for evil purposes. He 
thought of the forsaken girl in the idyll of Theocritus, 
kneeling under the sky, plying her magic wheel to 
draw back her lover. 

“ Bethink thee of my love, and whence it came, my 
Lady Moon ! 

The swift shuttle of enchantment seemed even now 
moving to and fro in the air. Surely the Lady Selene 
walked abroad upon the earth ! he fancied he could 
detect the rustle of her garment Would she kiss 
him as she had kissed the sleeping shepherd-boy, 
Endymion ? 

A sound smote upon his ears — sharp, distinct — the 
opening of a window ; but the shadow cast by the 
roof prevente(3 him from seeing if any one looked out 
He waited in silence, making no movement ; and in 
a little while a soft voice called to •him across the 
night : “ Who is there ? ” 

He recognised her voice with a strange thrill. 

“ It is I.” 

« You ?— Willie Trevellyan ? 

Again he answered, but slowly, slowly — speaking 
as from the mist of a dream, “Yes; I am here.*’ 

Once more a silence. He waited on — waited for 
his dream to pass. It was so strange! — she had 
seemed as though she had expected him. 

Another window opened — this time upon the 
ground floor — a window like a door, for it swung 
back, and a dark-clad figure stepped out into the 
moonlight He watched her as she advanced to 
meet him across the grass ; but he himself stood still 
Then, over the gate, she bent toward him. He felt 
her softj warm naked arras about his neck ; fee lifted 
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his face, and he knew that she had kissed hitn on 
the mouth. 

Silently, hand in hand, they moved into the 
shadow. 

Overhead the God of Love sang sweetly among the 
leaves, and the grass was like a delicate carpet under 
their feet A shooting star dropped — a swift streak 
of fire across the night. 

“ I knew you would come. Oh, I was so sure ! 
Her voice died slowly. 

Were you waiting ? ” he asked softly. 

Yes.’* 

He looked into her eyes. ** It was so beautiful — 
the night — and — I could not sleep '"—he whispered the 
words with his soul upon his lips. 

“Yes, it is beautiful . . . and I Waited at my 
window for you. I knew you would tome, and I 
hoped you would come quickly. . . . And I sat 
there waiting — waiting.” 

“ I heard you open your window wide.” 

She put her arms about his shoulders and drew 
him to her. He buried his face in her loose dim 
hair. Its perfume seemed to sting his senses — to 
run like fire through his veins. 

“Your spirit called me,” he whispered — “and I 
came.” 

And still he gazed into her eyes, and in their 
depths he struggled like a swimmer sinking under 
water. A sudden shiver passed through him> and 
his face grew pale. He felt her arms clinging closely 
about his neck — her mouth upon his mouth— 
breast upon his breast 
“ I love you ! — I love you ! ” she sobbed. 

His breath went from him in a sigh, and hk spirit 
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ceased to struggle. Closer and closer they clung, 
and it seemed to him now as though they stood in 
the depths of the sea, and that miles and miles of 
water rolled above their heads. 

And still her voice glided into his ears like a 
stream of liquid gold, broken, confused ; while their 
breaths mixed like the breath of the flower and the 
wind. And his heart seemed bursting with a 
mingled rapture of spirit and sense, a passion of 
the body and the soul. 

She was sitting upon the trunk of a fallen tree, 
and he half sat, half lay, at her feet, his head pillowed 
on her lap. From time to time she ran her fingers 
gently throu^^h his hair, and sometimes she raised 
his face between her strong white hands and kissed 
him. 

He lay silent and passive, wondering, dreaming. 
Was it not all a dream ? In what colour w'ould it 
appear in the clearer light of morning? 

He felt her soft delicate fingers, pale and cool and 
languid, as she caressed him. All his strength seemed 
to have gone from him, and as he lay there he 
seemed to watch his life slowly slippiijg away in 
the wonderful silence of her beauty. Around him 
when he closed his eyes were floating forms that 
wore her likeness ; a faint, drowsy *music, as of 
distant violins, was in the air. 

Are you tired, Willie? Soon it will be morning.” 

Soon ! It is here now I ” he cried, and sprang to 
his feet Look-- over there the sky is growing pale ; 
in half an hour it will be day.” 

He gassed up into the deep, dim stillness above 
him* Tho stars had grown faint^ the wind had 
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“ Ah ! — the morning ! ” She shivered slightly. 

“ The night has gone/* he continued. “ The night 
has gone, and with it all its power. And so day 
after day, night after night, will pass, until the last 
of all.** He stooped down and, taking her hands, 
raised her to her feet Together they stood watch- 
ing the pale, grey dawn spread over the eastern sky, 

“ Willie, I must go — ^you must go, too. Good-bye, 
till later/* 

Again she kissed him, and he watched her dis- 
appear among the trees. Then he turned back, 
slowly and thoughtfully, to his uncle*s house. 


XXIV 

Day was breajcing as he walked home over the 
fields. The morning light slanted down through 
long, brightening lines of cloud, silver, grey, and 
gold ; and the sun, rising above the eastern horizon, 
seemed to Willie like the glorified image of Apollo 
himself, his arms outstretched, casting abroad the 
light of the new day. 

How fresh and sweet the air smelt. The green 
grass was heavy with dew^ — diamond drops that 
sparkled on ^ every blade; all around him birds 
had awaken^ and were chirping and calling to 
one another. He looked at his watch. It was just 
four o^clock. He crossed two or three adjacent 
fields, and coming out upon a stretch of white sand, 
he stripped himself of his clothes and plunged into 
the clear shining sea. 

The sudden shock of the cold ’^ater dissipated 
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his languor and sent the blood tingling through his 
veins. When he had dressed he walked home briskly. 
Somehow the coldness of the water seemed to have 
broken the spell of the past night ; and he began to 
wonder if he had done very wrong. Did he really 
care for her? He certainly did not know her. It 
had been wholly upon his imagination that his 
passion in its sudden blaze had fed. She had looked 
in a certain way — and — well! all the rest was un- 
certain. He could not understand the feeling that 
had inspired him, nor say from whence it sprung. 
It had seemed just to come— with the wind, with 
the night — to be borne vagrantly into his blood. 
And then againf^ the vision of that beautiful 
emotional face in its shadow qf dim loose hair — 
like the mobn swimming in a dark cloud-bank — 
rose up before him, he felt his heart beat with the 
hot tumult of the night. Ah yej! he loved her 
— she was so beautiful — so wonderful — Stella Maris ! 
— Rosa Mystical — Turris Eburnea! — Domus Aureal 

Another face, the face of Eva, floated before him 
for a moment, but he turned away, he would not look. 

Drawing near to the house, he noticed that the 
blinds were still lowered. Evidently the servants 
were not yet awake. He climbed b'kck through 
his window, and lying down on his bed, in a few 
minutes fell asleep. 
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XXV 

^‘My cousins are coming home” he one afternoon 
abruptly announced. 

“ Yes ? ” She glanced idly out through the window, 
watching the sunlight on the garden. 

“ It is nearly the end of August,” he continued ; 
“ their holidays will soon be over.” 

She answered nothing, and he, too, was silent for 
a few awkward moments, but at length he brought 
out what he had to say. ‘‘ It will'rtiake a difference.” 

A difference ? ” * She looked at him quickly, her 
air of apathy suddenly falling froni her. 

“ I mean in our opportunities for being together,” 
he explained, “ lyaless — unless I tell them.” 

“ And you would ? ” 

He hesitated. “Is there — very much to tell ? ” 

She gave a strange nervous laugh. “ Not if you 
don^t think so.” 

“ I mean ” He was rather puzzled how to say it, 

and he branched off in another direction, “ My father 
has written asking me when I am coming home.” 

“ Yes ? ” This time her eyes sought his face ques- 
tioningly, anxiously, as though she were trying to 
read there what was passing in his mind. Then, 
“ Are you glad that he has written ? ” she suddenly 
asked. “If you want to leave me, I would rather you 
said so at once.” 

His eyes fell under her fixed gaze. “ Why should 
I say so?” he faltered, “when it would not be 
true,” 
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She smiled, but only with her lips. Do you still 
care for me ? ” 

The just perceptible effort with which she spoke 
made him glance at her quickly, and then turn 
uneasily away. “Of course you know I do,'* he 
murmured. 

“And you will promise to tell me whenever you 
change — you will promise, Willie?” 

“ Change how,” he asked, shrinking from the pain 
in her voice. 

‘‘ When you cease to love me.” 

“ I shall never cease to love you ! ” 

She lay back in her chair, and half closed her eyes. 
And yet he kne\f tliat his voice had given but in- 
different countenance to the lie, #1-16 glanced slowly 
round the rodm — hSr drawing-room — now so familiar 
to him, andihe noted the little characteristic touches 
everywhere — the pictures, which he bad never liked ; 
the vases of flowers ; the luxurious Oriental taste for 
rich upholstery. He saw his own photograph lying 
on a table where it had been flung. In a tall, slender 
jar a bunch of red and yellow dahlias was withering 
for want of water. There were signs everywhere of 
disorder, of restlessness, of impatience. The atmos- 
phere of the room had become oppressive to him, and 
he longed to be out in the open air. His spirit was 
weighed down by the memories floating all around 
him — memories of the past few weeks, which somehow 
made him feel ashamed, sorry, angry — angry with 
himself above all. Through the open windows 
the fresh garden scents entered, overpowering the 
sweet smell of some perfume that had been spilled 
upon the carpet. The cool wind stirred the heavy 
curtains, and the hangings moved restlessly upon 
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the walls. At the end of the room a tall Japanese 
screen, dark blue, powdered with a design of daisies 
in dull gold, hid a door beyond — mysterious door! 
He remembered with what a beating of his heart he 
had stood for the first time upon its threshold. An 
infinite self-contempt made him hang his head. A 
book was lying, face downwards, open on the carpet. 
He recognised the “ Poems and Ballads,’^ And he 
remembered how she had made him read them to 
her — “Hesperia,” “ Erotion,” “Laus Veneris,” “In 
the Orchard.” Ah ! long burning nights and days ! — 
rising before him again, as in a vision — the fierce 
flame of his passion, its rapid cooling. And then — 
day by day — the increasing sens^S of satiety, always, 
as time went on, piore afid more difficult to over- 
come. * ' 

He looked at her, in his eyes a growing trouble 
and doubt. Di^ she care for him ? He crossed the 
room and bent over her. “ Listen,” he began gently. 

But she turned away her head. “ I do not want 
to keep you here longer than you wish to stay,” she 
said. 

Her face was white and pitiful enough, and he 
could tell from her voice that he had hurt her. It 
was this distress, indeed, that made it so difficult for 
him to act — that made the part he had played 
already seem ^ so contemptible, so wretched. And 
his own voice softened with his new-born compassion. 
“ Listen to me,” he said again, and he knelt down 
beside her chair. I promise that if you ever need 
me — ever wish for me — I will come to you — I will 
come, no matter where I am or what I am doing — 
I promise it here on my knees, before God. . . . But 
I must leave you now. You know that I am only a 
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boy — that my life is in front of me to make what I 
can of — that I must work.” 

• 

She put her arms about his neck and drew his 
face up to her*s. “Tell me, just once, that you 
love me,” she whispered. “ Tell me, only once 
again, as you used to tell me — even if it is for the 
last time — even if it is not true.” 

“ You know I love you 1 ” he answered. 

“ Ah, but tell me.” 

“ I love you, 1?hen ! I love you ! — every part of 
you — your mouth, your hair, your throat, your 
hands, your feet ! ” 

She stroked his face softly with her long sleepy 
fingers. Then she’ stooped and kissed him on his 
lips — slowly, lingeringly and tie closed his eyes. 
And he felf her lips passing across his face, and 
he felt her* arms about him as she held him closely 
to her with a kind of little ci^\ And he re- 
membered — he remembered the touchings of her 
hands, her soft caresses, the sound of her voice in 
the darkness. ... A strange shiver ran through 
his body. . . . Once more — only once more. 

But even while he knelt there he thought of 
Eva, and a passion of sorrow and self-hatred welled 
up in his heart He could never go fo Eva again 
as he had once gone. This, this would always be 
between them — vivid as a st^in of blood — vivid ’as 
a wall of fire — this love, selfish and fleeting, that 
had given him a little pleasure, and left him 
desolate and sick at heart. 
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XXVI 

It stood before him, square, compact, prosaic, ugly 
— the church which he had seen her enter on the 
occasion of their first meeting. Two months ago! 
— only two months ! — it seemed so long, so long. 
And now he was going home. He had jumped 
ofiF the car, which was moving on slowly a little 
ahead of him, driven by one of his young cousins ; 
the other boy paced by his side. The country 
stretched before them green and pleasant in the 
bright early morning sun; with here and there a 
field of stubble making a patch of yellow-brown. 
How quickly the summer had passecf. Already 
most of the hardest was gathered in. 

A fresh wind was blowing from the sea, salt and 
cold. High up above his head it was playing in- 
numerable pranks with the white fleecy clouds, 
chasing them in scattered huriydng armies across 
the blue, gathering them together only to divide 
them again, drifting them into a thousand feathery 
shapes, grouping them in masses like heaps of 
snow, and finally blowing them across the horizon 
as * dreams flee before the prosaic morning light. 
He drank in the cool strong breeze with a feeling 
of relief. It seemed so fresh and pure, while he 
himself seemed to have awakened from a fever, a 
sickness. Yes, he was glad to be on his way home — 
glad, very glad, that the last parting was over. He 
felt as one who has been struggling under water 
feels on rising to the surface ; there had been 
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moments during those last few weeks when he had 
almost gasped for breath. 

And now those weeks were ended — ended, too, that 
selfish, unreasoning love ; for how little of any true 
affection there had been in it ! A passion that could 
only burn out quickly — that, so far as he was con- 
cerned, already was burned out. The rest . . . He 
had loved her beauty ; but in their minds, in their 
natures, they were as far removed from each other as 
the North from the South. Blinded by an emotion 
half-real, half-imaginary ; it had taken him six weeks 
to discover what otherwise he might have learned in 
half an hour. Well ! the ending had come, flatly 
enough — the ending for him at all events. For her? 
He wondered. 
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XXVII 

“Well, what is the matter?” Mrs Gower leaned 
forward and laughed softly as she studied the boy*s 
face. Before her keen gaze his eyes dropped, and 
he felt the blood rising hotly to his cheeks. Never- 
theless he pretended to be only mystified. 

“ Nothing,” he replied, as carelessly as he could. 
“ What makes y&u ask ? ” 

“Partly the hope of getting an answer, Willie ; but 
also, I honestly believe, a little for your own sake.” 

“ I don*t think I understand — I ” 

“My dear child, what*s the use of beating about 
the bush. Something has taken place to alter you. 
You are not^the same boy that came to bid me good- 
bye in the early summer, though I am quite willing 
to admit that I only noticed the change when I saw 
you with Eva^ But — well, 1 could not have helped 
noticing it then.” She spoke kindly enough, and he 
knew there would be no very great severity in any 
reproof she might administer, even should she learn 
the truth. “ I can almost guess what it is without 
your help,” she went on smoothly. “ Where you were, 
you know, there are so few things one mn do*” She 
laughed a little to see the quick, uneasy movement he 
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made in his chair. But she held him there — held him 
with eyes that were full of a keen and half-mocking , 
amusement Don*t be afraid. I am not going to scold 
you. Scolding is not my forte, as you should know 
by this time. Besides, if you care to have the truth, 

I am weak enough to admit that I rather like you : 
-—yes, even at this very moment, and with all your 
shamelessness, all your depravity flaunting themselves 
in my face, I am no lover of your Puritan and his 
whining renunciations. No! — give me, rather, the 
youth who has had the courage to listen to the call of 
his youth, who has had the courage to yield to his ** 

‘^Stop! stop!” cried Willie, springing to his feet. 
“You do not kncf^v'what you are saying. It is not 
true.” ♦ i 

Mrs Gowef caugWt his two hands and held him 
firmly whetfe he stood. “Willie, it is true,” she 
answered, looking him straight in Ns eyes. Then, 
with a little laugh ; “ How brown you are 1 You are 
like one of those young woodland creatures — fauns, 
or whatever they were.” 

He made no answer. 

“ Why need you be so troubled ? What you have 
done is as old as the human race : you need lay 
claim to no originality.” 

“ Ah, you do not understand,” he said, trembling. 
“It is not that — not that in itself.” Pe looked at 
her with a kind of startled helplessness in his 
face. 

“ Then you confess ? ” she triumphed brusquely. 

He remained silent for a moment. “ You make me 
say things I do not want to say — and ” 

^*Well, no one else will make you say them. 
Come, do not be so downhearted. Perhaps, after 
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all, you are not such a very black sheep. 1 only 
guessed because I am not a fool. No one else will 
guess — and I wont tell tales. Was she some farm 
hussy ? I daresay you weren^t the first. How should 
you like, Willie, to have an infant thrust into your 
arms ? ” 

He pulled himself free of her, his face flushing to 
the roots of his hair. “ I beg your pardon,” he said, 
choking back his anger as well as he could, “ but I 
must go. Good-bye.” He was out of the room 
before she could call after nim, leaving her half-vexed, 
half-elated, wholly amused. 

One day, some four months later, he sat in the 
study reading a shcjrt storyi called “ Benvolio.” Earlier 
in the afternoon he had been les.- agreeably employed, 
however, and two or three of his class-books lay 
neglected on tjie floor beside him. The curtains 
were drawn, and he had wheeled his armchair in 
front of the clear red fire. He seemed very comfort- 
able. Over his shoulder the delicate lamplight fell 
upon the white page and black type of his book. 
Curled up on his knee, the fur on his back almost as 
hot as the fire itself, lay a grey cat. Willie read till 
he reached ‘the end of the story ; then he flung the 
book on to the table and sat for a while meditating 
#n its subtle and delicate beauty. His sudden move- 
ment, however, had disturbed his companion, who 
yawned, stretched out first one fore-paw and then the 
other, spread out ten sharp, curved claws, and pro* 
ceeded to test them on his master’s trousers ; then 
rose slowly, curved his back till it took the form pf 
a rainbow, yawned again, and finally jumped to the 
hearth-rug, where he sat, blinking sleepily at the red 
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coals. Just then a tap at the door; and a servant 
entered with a letter. 

Willie lifted it from the little tray and gazed half 
absently at his own name written in a thick, black, 
sloping, sprawling hand across the envelope. Then 
suddenly he recognised the writing, and blushed. 

Hastily he tore the letter open. He read it through 
quickly — it was not very long. When he had finished 
he let it drop from his relaxed fingers and flutter 
to the ground. The cat was purring softly on the 
hearth-rug. 

He leaned forward, gazing into the fire, his face a 
little pale, a little frightened, his lips tightly shut. 
The warm gjow was reflected in his eyes, and he 
watched the tiny flames a% they turned and twisted, 
shook and w«nt outs^and were rekindled, flickering 
black shadows on the walls and ceiling beyond the 
circle of the lamplight. Outside,^ the rain was 
beating drearily against the window. 

He could not quite realise all that the letter meant 
— only that everything was suddenly spoiled, — yes, 
spoiled. He glanced nervously behind him, but he 
was alone. How could he ever tell them ? Oh, he 
could not ; it would be impossible ! And yet, he 
must If only he had never gone theref Too late 
now I But that — that , . . And all at once a 
sickening sense of his utter helplessness swept 
over him, and his face grew drawn and miserable. 

What could he say ? How could he tell his father ? 
And he did not even care for her. 

At that moment he heard a step upon the stairs. 
Stooping quickly, he lifted the letter and crumpled 
it into his pocket. Then, as Mr Trevellyan entered, 
he leaned forward and began to stroke the cat slowly. 

O 
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“ You here, Willie ! I thought you were out” 

“ No, I am going this evening to Aunt Clara's, and 
so I worked this afternoon.” 

He spoke without looking up, and he wondered 
a little at his own calmness. His father sat down. 
He had brought a newspaper with him, and presently 
he began to read. Willie watched him furtively. 
Should he tell him now? Could he hope for a 
better opportunity? 

He made an effort to begin, but the words stuck 
in his throat, and he shrank back in his chair, his 
face white and, God knows, miserable enough. He 
cou/d not tell him. Better to show the letter itself. 

He drew it from his pocket and sat holding it in 
his hand, irresolute, afraid. His father seemed so 
absorbed, so unapproachable, that jnoment, how- 
ever, he turned his head, and Willie piade a little 
timid movement to offer him the letter. The move- 
ment passed unVioticed, and MrTrevellyan went back 
to his paper. The clock on the chimneypiece struck 
five. 

Mr Trevellyan cleared his throat and turned the 
newspaper inside out. His reading became more 
careless, his glance wandered now from column to 
column, and Willie knew that he had almost finished. 
When he had quite finished he would go upstairs to 
^Jie drawing-room. Before that he must tell him. 
He could hear the clock ticking, ticking, as the 
minutes passed. The strain became almost unbear- 
able. Then suddenly it ended. His father threw 
the paper on to the table and walked out of the 
room. 
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XXVIII 

For some time a perfect silence reigned. Then 
Willie also rose, but he did not follow his father. 
He went down stairs instead, to the hall, and put 
on his overcoat there. He turned up his trousers 
at the hem and was ready to go out He did not 
know where he was going to — only that he must 
go out, must get away from every one, must be, 
for a time at least, by himself. 

He opened the front door, and a rush of cold wind 
and driving • ra,in • blew into his face. He glanced 
about him vacantly ; everything, seemed curiously 
unreal, remotie, and if! the thick, cold darkness only 
the dripping trees were faintly, mistily visible — 
blurred, uncouth shapes, rising from gi kind of leaden 
solitude, dreary, desolate enough, the reflection, in 
part, perhaps, of the desolation of his own soul. 

He walked down the path to the gate, the gravel 
scraunching under his tread. Beyond, out in the 
street, the rain had washed the pavements clean, and 
the gaslight from the houses and street lamps was 
splashed everywhere in pools and runnds of water. 
He walked quickly, passing row upon row of windows 
brightly lit up behind their down-drawn blinds. Few 
people were abroad, and those he did ^ meet hurried 
by him with lowered umbrellas, eager to reach shelter. 
Only Willie himself seemed unconscious of the wind 
and the rain, while his thoughts moved round and 
round in a narrow circle, like a mouse in a trap, 
returning always to the one monotonous, baffling 
question ; — ^What could he do ? What could he do ? 
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And he strove to realise his situation. How could 
he ever tell them at home? What would his father 
say ? Could he ever go home again ? 

Certainly his first blind impulse had been merely 
to get out of the house — never to set foot in it more. 
But the colder light of reason showed the imprac- 
ticability of such a plan. He had very little money, 
and no place to go to. The stress of his conflicting 
thoughts brought him to a standstill. He leaned 
against the rusty iron railings of a smalf garden, 
and gazed down the muddy road — wet, shining, 
dark, with broad splashes of golden light. 

And suddenly the fascination of self-destruction 
leapt into his mind. From his childhood, whenever 
he had felt miserable, it had been always there, some- 
thing to ponder, to picture. AMow wal’, over which, 
from time to time, in certain of his mcsods, he had 
gazed at the great blank darkness surrounding the 
world — death ! ttie so easy way out of all one’s diffi- 
culties ! peace, relief at all events, for he had never had 
any great faith in a future life. A cold rush of black, 
choking water, and then a slow swooning away. 
The extraordinary power of his imagination working 
upon his super -impressionable nature enabled him 
to feel the ‘water even now in his throat, and he 
gasped for breath. 

• Then he remembered having been told that of all 
deaths drowning is the easiest — pleasant even, when 
once the water has entered the lungs, just a kind of 
dropping off to sleep. On the other hand he could 
swim! Ah, there the difficulty! Should he have 
sufficient strength of will to overcome the natural 
lust of life? On the river bank were no stones with 
which to fill his pockets, 
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The rain had almost cleared off, but the cold 
dampness of the atmosphere remained, and all at ^ 
once he became painfully conscious of his extreme 
physical discomfort. He hurried on, a soaked, shiver- 
ing, miserable figure. The window of a chemist’s 
shop on the opposite side of the street attracted his 
attention, and he paused. For a few moments he 
Stood thinking deeply. Finally he made up his mind 
and crossed the road. Unfortunately for his purpose, 
when he entered the shop there were already three 
customers standing at the counter, and one of them, a 
friend of his mother’s, immediately recognised him. 
He was obliged, to shake hands with her, and to 
listen to an endless battle of words delivered at 
the top of a^high-p^^ehed, metallic voice, from which 
he shrank in vain. Her good-natured loudness, her 
vulgar, overdressed appearance, jarred inconceivably 
upon him, and in the midst of it all one of the attend- 
ants came forward to serve him, anxious now only to 
get out of the shop. And he could think of nothing 
else, and stammered out a request for a bottle of some 
patent medicine he saw upon the counter. Then, 
with his purchase in his hand, he bid his interlocutress 
a hurried and somewhat unceremonious good-bye. 

Once more the street, the rain, his own thoughts ! 
He saw now how foolish he had been. If he had but 
asked boldly for some laudanum, how •could any one 
have guessed what he wanted it for ! It was not too 
late even now. He might still go back and procure 
it~pretend he had forgotten it. They knew him 
very well in the shop, and would give it to him 
without asking any questions. He looked at las 
watch ; it was just a quarter-past six. 

Noiselessly, save for the tinkle of bells and the 
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trot, trot, of a horse’s hoofs, a car drove up on thick 
pneumatic-rimmed wheels. 

Melancholy boy ; what are you doing here ? ” 
Willie started. He had not recognised Dr 
Grayson. ‘‘Wait,” the latter continued. “ I will be 
with you in a moment.” He hurried on into the shop. 

Almost immediately, however, he reappeared, and 
passing his arm under Willie’s, led him to the car. 
“You’ve no engagement for to-night?” he asked; 
“ have you ? ” 

“No, — I don’t think so.” 

“ That’s all right ; because I want you to come and 
dine with me. I took seats for the ^opera, and now I 
find I can’t go.” « 

“To-night?” 4 

“Yes, this is Friday, isn’t it? They’re doing 
‘ Lohengrin.’ You and Nick can go together. Jump 
up.” 

Willie passively obeyed. It did not matter to 
him very much what he did. He remembered as 
they drove home that he was to have dined with 
Mrs Gower and Eva, and he wondered if he should 
ever go there again. 

In the library they found Nick seated, half asleep, 
before an enormous fire. He got up when they 
entered, offering his chair to WllHe. 

“You observe the socialist,” Dr Grayson said, 
lightly, “ how he doesn’t mind burning my coals. He 
knows that they don’t really belong to me.” 

Nick laughed lazily. “ Is Willie coming with us?” 
he asked. * 

“ He is going, but I am not. I found him stand* 
ing in the rain, doing his best to catch cold. By 
the way,”— turning to Willie,— “if you would like 
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your parcel sent home, the coachman can take it 
now.” 

“ I have no parcel,” murmured Willie, absently. 

‘‘Dear boy! Do you call that enormous bottle 
nothing? You left it on the hall table. If there 
was no hurry about it, you might as well have let 
them send it from the shop.” 

Oh, that.” He blushed and looked away. " It 
was only something I got for myself.” 

Dr Grayson regarded him with a faintly ironical 
smile. “ Who is your physician just now ? ” he asked. 

“You.” He turned away and sat looking into the 
fire. And it was .Nick who, catching sight of his 
trousers, soaked and hegvy from the knees down, 
came to his jescue. M I say, you'fl have to get some 
dry things ^ come on now before dinner.” He pushed 
him out of the room, as the shortest way of over- 
ruling any possible objections. • 

But Willie was not in a mood to object to any- 
thing. And all through dinner, and later on when 
he and Nick walked down to the theatre together, he 
hardly spoke. From time to time he would make an 
effort, and bring out some remark, but after a very 
few moments he would forget what he Jiad said and 
relapse into silence — the gloomy contemplation of all 
that lay before him. 

When at length they took their seats he had sunk 
into a sort of sombre reverie — a reverie that carried 
him far away from his actual surroundings. For his 
spirit was in Hester Urquhart’s drawing-room : he 
could smell the faint sweetness that had always hung 
about it ; he could see every detail — the little tables, 
the pictures, the photographs, the pattern of the 
carpet, the curtain — heavy, rich, mysterious — that 
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hung above the door leading to the other room ; 
and as he watched it, it was drawn back suddenly, 
and she appeared, pale, motionless, upon the thres- 
hold He gave a little start and caught his breath 
quickly. 

Nick was leaning toward him, but Willie heard 
only the last word he spoke, and answered at random. 
He looked about him, scarce taking in what he saw. 
He had a vague impression of gaudy decoration, of 
a subdued, lowered light, and of long rows of pale, 
unbeautiful faces gazing, for the most part, in the one 
direction — toward the stage. From the orchestra 
there came the sound of the tuqing of instruments. 
Then, like a streak of dreamy silver atro*ss the dim- 
ness, the first bars of th*e b^utiful jprelude were 
drawn out soft and high and clear. The lovely 
swan motifs remote, delicate, unearthly ! He listened 
till the last note had died slowly — the faint breath 
of awakening life sighing across the stillness of a 
sleeping palace! 

But with the rising of the curtain the fascination, 
the charm was broken ; and the weight of his de- 
pression returned again, shutting him in with his 
melancholy thoughts. 

" I will tell my father to-night,*' he whispered to 
himself, to-night — to-night. . . . And the others — . 
wlien will they know? — who will tell them?” He 
could imagine with what a sudden silence his entry at 
meal-times would be greeted — how they would look 
at him as he sat down at the table ; the stupid 
curiosity of his brothers, the frozen impenetrability 
of his sisters. Eva I what would xA# think? Ah, 
for the rest he did not care. But she . . . And how 
could she understand or know ? 
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The curtain fell. The first act was finished, and 
Nick turned to him. ** Is anything the matter, • 
Willie ? ” he asked, kindly. “ We need not wait for 
the rest if you do not care for it. You look so white 
and tired.” 

Willie smiled. “ I have got rather a headache, 
but that is all.” 

“ The noise will make it worse, then.” 

** No ; I don’t think so. It doesn’t seem to affect 
it in any way at all, and I would rather stay.” 

« Are you sure you are not staying for me ? I 
don’t mind going in the least, you know.” 

“Yes, I know; Jbut it is not that Please don’t 
ask me now* NicTc ; I will tell you later.” 

Nick did not persi.^, and in a vtry little the curtain 
rose once more. This time the stage was in dark- 
ness. It was the night-scene beneath Elsa’s balcony ; 
but Willie did not even pretend "to listen to the 
music. He was conscious only, if he heard anything 
at all, of the rising and falling of a persistent, complex 
sound — the sound of wind, it might have been, the 
roar of water — which he heard, but to which he paid 
no heed. And he longed now — now that Nick had 
himself broached the subject — to confess his trouble 
to his friend ; to beg of him some comfort, some 
sympathy, some friendliness. And at the close ^of 
the long duet between Ortrud and Rlsa, he leaned 
a little to one side and whispered in Nick’s ear : — 

Are you in a hurry home to-night ? ” he whispered. 

“ Have you a latch-key ? ” 

‘‘Yes.” 

“1 have something to tell you as soon as this is 
over — or now.” 

Nick rose at once. The orchestra was playing the 
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wedding march. People turned indignantly to look 
* at them as they threaded their way to the door. 

Outside, the night was damp and murky, but the 
rain had cleared off. Willie passed his arm under 
Nick’s, and they moved slowly along. 

“ I suppose you wonder what it is Fve got to tell 
you ? ” he began a little nervously. 

Nick murmured something. He felt the pressure 
of his friend’s hand tighten upon his arm. 

“ I want your advice, Nick dear, though I do not 
promise that I will follow it. Still, what you say 
will be of great importance to me, will influence 
me. I want you to remember thLs.”^ 

Nick was somewhat taken aback. “‘Are you sure I 
am a proper person* to consult ?i’ he ventured timidly. 
“ But I will help you, of course, as far as J can.’* 

“You can help me more than any one else in the 
world,” Willie replied, “because you know me better 
— ^understand .... And you will not make more 
of what I am going to tell you than is absolutely 
necessary, Nick?” There was a kind of pleading in 
his last words that was not without its effect upon 
poor Nick’s soft heart, 

“Is it about anything you are going to do?” he 
faltered, wondering. 

No — that is, perhaps, yes — but ” He fjaused 

in the light of a street lamp, and drew the letter 
from the inside pocket of his jacket “ Will you read 
this. I only got it this afternoon. I want you to,” 
he continued, as Nick hesitated. “ It will be easier 
for you to read it, than for me to tell you.” 

Nick took the letter without further demiit He 
read it carefully through, and then handed it back 
to ife owner, saying not a word* 
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“ Why don’t you speak ? ” Willie began, his voice 
trembling a little. “ You don’t think so badly of me * 
as that ? ” 

For answer Nick resumed his slow walk. “My 
poor old fellow,** he said at length, “ of course 
I don’t think badly of you. You mustn’t look so 
dreadfully unhappy.” 

“But ” Willie’s question stuck in his throat. 

He felt sick and miserable. 

“ Do you care for her ? ” 

He shook his head. The next moment, however, 
he tried to make his position a little clearer. “ You 
will hardly^ understand how I can have changed so 
quickly,’* he began, “ but J must tell you the truth if 
I am to hear it fromtyou in retift-n. I can’t even be 
certain whether I ever did care for her — only — she 
was beautiful — I thought so, at any rate — and strange. 
Then one day when we were out together she kissed 
me. After that — well, I don’t know how it all 
happened. That night I went to her house, and 
the rest seemed to follow quite naturally. That is 
all, Nick, really all. I did not think at the time of 
anything like this. I thought of nothing. When it 
was over I came home, and I know th^it I was glad 
to leave her.” 

Nick drew in his breath sharply. “She is vgry 
fond of you,” he said. • 

Willie started. “ Are you sure ? ” he asked 
uneasily. “ I did not know. Her love is not of a 
kind that gives much confidence.” 

“ Whatever kind it is of, it exists.” 

“ Yes. Then ? ” He waited helplessly. 

“ Is she a lady ? ” 

He shook his head. “I don^t know what she is. 
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I really know very little about her. She is not like 
c any one you have ever seen, and I do not think you 
would care for her. She was an actress, for a time— 
a very short time. She has been married. Her 
husband is dead ; he committed suicide because — 
because — well, I don’t know why, and it doesn’t 
matter. Before I met her she was living with 
Lord Brackenridge ; and he was not the first. That 
is all.” 

For Nick it was perhaps nearly sufficient. " Are 
you quite sure?'" he murmured, colouring a little, 

“ sure that ” He did not complete his question. 

“Sure!” 

“ About what she says ? ” “ * • , 

For a moment Willie still failed to follow him. 
Then the light dawned, and he coloured Jn his turn. 
“Oh, yes,” he answered simply. “There can have 
been no one else.^’ 

Nick thought it over. “You would not be happy 
with her, should you ? ” he threw out timidly. 

Willie shook his head, 

“ And if it will do no good ! ” 

“ No good at all,” he answered faintly. 

“ Surely sl^e must be many years older ^han you ! ” 
“She is older, but she is still q^ite young. 
T wenty-six, perhaps — ^twenty-seven.” 

“You have told no one but me ? ” 

“ No ” 

“ Should you mind if I told my father ? ” 

“ No. It makes no difference.” 

“ He will be sq much better able to advise you 
than I. . . . The fact is, I catit advise you,” he went 
on. “ It may be your duty to do as she wishes ; on the 
other hand, if you dislike her, you will quite certainly 
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make both yourself and her miserable by living with 
her. Will you come in now,” he added, “ and speak | 
to father ? ” 

Not to-night,” Willie answered. “ If you tell him, 
you — but no, I must tell my own father first.” 

** Well, I hope it will all come right in the end.” 

Willie smiled faintly. He could see, himself, no 
very happy issue from his difficulty — could see only the 
mess he was making, had already made, of his life, 
his youth — the inauspicious dawn of a future bare and 
hard enough. 

They walked on in silence. At the rectory gate 
they stood side by side, and Nick laid his hand for a 
moment on the other boy's shoulder. 

** Nc5 matter what happens, yoij will always stand 
by me; won't you,*Nick?” Willie asked, slowly 
facing him. • 

“ Yes. You need have no fear.” , 

“ Nick dear,” he whispered, “ I may as well tell you 
that I must go back there — I promised.” 


XXIX 

Up in his own room Willie sat writing ^ letter. His 
pen went quickly over the paper, and his lips moved, 
forming the words as he wrote them, with a sort^of 
passionate eagerness. • 

My dear Eva — want to tell you something — something, 
it is, that will hurt you a great deal — that will change every- 
thing — that has already spoiled my own life. Perhaps 1 ought 
not to tell you, but I can^t help it. I don’t know what to do* 
Only I know that I would give all the rest of the years of my 
life if I might but go down on my knees now, and wipe out the 
past. 
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Will you be able to forglvt me? Yet it is scarce a Question 
oi that, for I ha^^e nothing to fear, having nothing more to 
hope : and the forgiven wrong lives on just as the unpardoned 
or the hidden wrong lives. If I could but think that you might 
understand a little, that your pity might help you to believe 
not the very worst —help you to keep before you still anything 
you may once have liked in me, and not let this blot cover all. 
For when I first knew you you cared for me, and I was not 
then much better than I am now ; but now all seems worse, 
because in the meantime I have learned to love you. I love 
you, Eva — oh ! believe this at least — as well as any one will 
ever love you in the world ; and when I turned away from 
you it was not with my heart 

If I begin at the beginning, will you be patient with me? 
For what I have to tell I cannot say very easily : and yet 
when once it is said it will be said for ever. I shall never 
be able to unsay it, and you never to forgbt.* Maylie it would 
be better to speak t^ you than to write — but how cau/d I 
speak to you? It is only because i feel as ifj had reached 
the very end of all, that I want you to know me — to know 
me for what I am. And yet — you will not really know me — 
no, not even after I have told you everything. You will 
know this one thing alone, and it will rise up and overshadow 
all the rest. . . . 

His pen dropped to the ground, and he bowed his 
head between his hands. He could never, never, send 
the letter. She must hear what there was to hear from 
others. He .could not tell her. What right h«id he 
to try to make her pity him, forgive him ? He had 
forfeited that right with all the rest. Yet he knew 
she would forgive him, would pity hi® — no matter 
how harsh a version of his story should reach her ears. 
She would forgive and pity, even if she failed to 
understand. All that was left him to do, then, was to 
suffer himself to drop out of her life, quietly, no word 
spoken. Time would come with poppies in his hands ; 
the years would fall down softly like falling flakes of 
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snow, covering over the outer harshness and rough- 
ness of disappointment She would meet some one 
whom she could love, not as she had loved him, but 
as a woman loves a man — and from her new and fuller 
life he should be able to creep away, farther and 
farther, unobserved, unmissed, till he found, at last, his 
little corner of oblivion. . . . 

He felt tired, and his head ached. He rose, and 
tearing the letter he had written into fragments, 
dropped the pieces into the grate. Lighting a 
cigarette, he leaned out of his window and smoked it, 
though the damp, cold air made him shiver. He felt 
as if he had^ phjjsically and mentally overtaxed his 
strength, SBd that now th^ reaction had set in. And 
everything seemed st&le, dull, unprofitable, useless. 
The dreariness of the damp, foggy night, the endless 
sobbing of the wind — that, and the ^loom of his own 
thoughts — unspeakable lassitude, depression ! 

Presently he undressed and got into bed. Being 
physically worn out, he fell asleep almost immediately. 
Sleep! but what a sleep! restless, broken, feverish, 
haunted by atrocious dreams. And one vision passed 
only to give place to another — an endless succession, 
each more abominable than the last. The forms that 
visited him had, moreover, all the tangibility, the 
reality of life ; their touches burned him, and he turned 
Md tossed and moaned, till suddenly he tiwoke, bathed 
in perspiration. 

For a little while he tried to keep awake, but 
presently his drowsiness overcame him and he fell 
once more into an unhealthy slumber, and once more 
he dreamed— dreamed as he had dreamed already, — 
this time, trembling in every limb, half 
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sick, despairing. He tried to deaden his mind, to 
think of nothing; but the horror of his sleep would 
not leave him ; it was like a weight, an obsession, 
that he found impossible to shake off. 

Flinging his bedclothes from him, he rose and 
paced up and down the room, his feet bare to the 
cold floor. Finally, worn out, with a little sob of 
pain, he dropped upon his knees beside the bed. 
** O God, have pity on me, and help me to do what 
I can.” 

Again he lay down, and drew the clothes about 
his shivering body ; lay with eyes wide open, staring 
into the dark. Gradually the impression of his dream 
grew fainter. He remembered -haying, read some- 
where (in some essay by Sir Thomas BroVne) that 
there are those who believe *a mortal sin may be 
committed in sleep. And certainly it <might easily 
be true. Sleep^, the reflection of life — life freed of 
all restraint, of the fear of society, the fear of God, 
the fear of ourselves: dark mirror: mysterious tree 
whose roots are in hell and whose branches reach to 
heaven. “ It is not a man’s enemies,” says the 
Imitation of Christ,” *‘but his own lusts which drag 
him down.” Oh, subtle power of evil, busy night and 
day through childhood, youth, and manhood ! And 
his own life, had it not always been more or less of a 
struggle, an endless and ever increasing struggle 
between the flesh and the spirit? 'Those instincts 
which had been breathed into him by his mysterious 
Creator were stronger than death — ^strong enough to 
wreck his body and his spirit, strong enough to 
plunge him, even in this world, into all the bitterness 
of damnation. Before he had been bom, his naked 
soul, helpless, unconscious, had been dipped in the 
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dark nameless river, so that throughout his life he 
must thirst after its waters. Looking backward he i 
could see how quickly the dawning impulse, the 
fatal birth-gift, had begun to make itself felt — 
even in his childhood, though then unconsciously. 
And how rapidly it had grown ! In his boyhood — 
quickened partly by his own curiosity, partly by the 
influence of one of his companions — a taint, inera- 
dicable, the little breath -spot spreading over the 
mirror ! Taint indeed ; taint already ; though as 
yet obscure, scarce conscious, almost innocent — day- 
dreams, and sleeping dreams, that had filled his 
mind with pleasure and with shame. Was it not 
a Christij^g^ doptrine that no man is tempted beyond 
his strength? But he?-«^urely i^ was not his own 
fault ! He #had triec? so hard — so hard. And he 
thought of* the little boy Christ whom Millais 
has painted in The Carpenter’s Shop»” How well he 
remembered the picture! He had seen it a year 
ago while on a brief visit to England, at an exhibition 
of the painter’s work, and no other picture had ever 
impressed him so deeply, had ever had the same 
fascination for him, drawing him back to gaze upon 
it again and again. It rose before him now painted 
on the darkness, clearly, vividly, almost as if the 
canvas were really hanging there, lit up by some 
mysterious light from within. ^ * 

He saw the homely quiet interior — the carpenter’s 
shop — the long working bench, the shavings on the 
floor, the planks stacked in the corner, the tools 
gainst the wall, a pair of pinchers lying on the 
bench, the wicker basket full of long branches, the 
dbve brooding on the ladder : he saw the bark peel-' 
Ihg from the door-posts, the open door, a tall crimson 

r 
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flower growing by the threshold, and beyond, a green 
field, a patch of blue sky and white cloud, a huddled 
flock of sheep pressing forward to behold the wounded 
child. The eyes of the five other persons in the 
picture — the mother kneeling, pale, almost emaciated, 
with wrinkled forehead and worn unbeautiful face ; 
the carpenter at the end of the bench, stooping, 
pausing in the midst of his work ; the two older 
persons, the man almost bald, and the woman 
Elizabeth, with white head-dress, green robe, and 
some orange stuff about her shoulders ; the young 
Saint John, bearing his vessel of water, beautiful, enig- 
matic little figure, strangely attractive as he gazes 
sidelong at his playmate, his toes turned sljghtly in, 
his thick dark hair partei^ down the middle, his 
sturdy shapely limbs and body naked ^ave for the 
girdle of camel’s hair about his loins— the eyes of 
all these are fixed upon the central figure, the child 
Jesus — Jesus, with his far-off, beautiful resemblance 
to the Virgin, his red hair and grey eyes. To Willie, 
lying there in the dark, he seemed so lovely, so tender, 
so gentle. A drop of blood has fallen from his hurt 
hand on to his left foot. It is at this wound that 
the others are gazing — figures fading now, growing 
faint, sinking away as into some dim well of water 
or shadow, while the beauty of the little boy waxes 
nfore and more radiant A hush, a pause, a sense 
of things to come, a deep brooding stillness, in every 
line! That quietness is stretching out across the 
world, across the sea of time. It wrapped Willie in 
its stillness as he lay there, a sense of peace, of the 
end of struggle and sorrow — pardon at last, complete, 
supreme. 

The child, in his little white robe, like » night-dress 
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frilled at th6 throat, is not crying, seems indeed scarce 
to feel the pain of his hurt, while his face, depressed * 
a little toward that of his mother, but with eyes that 
look far enough away, is grave and sweet with a 
gentle patience, an infinite pity and love that are for 
all the world. He loves his mother, he loves that 
other boy — the little water-bearer — he loves his 
father, the sheep in the field, the birds eating from 
the saucer set upon the window-sill. And he loved 
him, Willie Trevellyan, and all men born and to be 
born. 

And slowly the beauty of the spirit of the picture 
soothed him, seemed to caress him, as he grew 
more s|ppoy, ahnost with the soft touch of a cool 
gentle hand upon his ferehead. • Beautiful, delicate 
little figured Like a* flower in a desert ! like a wild 



BOOK V 

XXX 

The deep crimson lime - light almost dazzled him. 
The swing of the sylph - music from Berlioz* Faust 
beat rhythmically through the house. - light 

changed from red to green,- from green to a superb 
orange. It was wonderful! Ihis dancfcag girl was 
wonderful ! In the fold upon fold of gauze that 
floated round her the light leapt, moved, quivered, 
like a living thing ; and from her outstretched hands 
it rippled down like water — a water of flame. 

He lifted his glass from the little table in front 
of him and drank what remained of the pale cloudy 
liquid. Then he turned to his companion. “ Haven’t 
we had almost enough of this?** he asked. The 
curtain had fallen amid an outburst of applause. 

“ Oh, just as you like,** Delomne made no move- 
ment to get up. “ There is some one over there,*’ he 
continued after a moment, “ who has been trying to 
attract your attention for the last ten minutes. Do 
you know her — that woman with the light hair?” 

** What woman ? ** He looked roiind vaguely, 
‘‘Almost opposite . . , near the^door , . . talking 
to some fellow — a Jew if Tm not mistaken. , . , She 

has turned her back now.** 
m 
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“ Yes, I see ” He let his eyes rest upon her for 
an instant, and then looked slowly away. - 

Delomne watched him lazily. “You don^t know 
her then ? 

“ I don’t remember. . . . They are all so much alike. 

, . . Did I tell you I was going away ? he went on, 
changing the subject. “ I am going back to Ireland, 
I am going to live somewhere near the sea : it will 
be better for Prosper.” 

Delomne stared. “ I don’t quite understand ?” 

“ Ah, you will very soon,” Willie answered. 

“ But I thought the boy was so much stronger.” 

” So he is. In time, the doctors say, he will out- 
grow delicaty.” 

“ Then why are you g^ng ? How old is he ? ” 

“ My deal' fellow I am going in order to give him 
the time. vCe is eight — nearly nine. . . . After all, why 
should I live here? Now that my^father is dead it 
isn’t absolutely necessary ; and God knows I am tired 
of it.” He glanced round the theatre, an expression 
of mingled contempt and disgust in his face. 

“ But where are you going to ? ” 

“ I have no idea. I haven’t got so far as that. 
Some place out of reach of all this at any rate, some 
place where one wakes up in the morning with the 
roar of the sea in one’s ears.” 

" It sounds rather charming.” • 

“ I want to forget ... I want to forget what I 
have come through, to forget a few years of my life.” 

Delomne laughed. ‘‘You mean you are going to 
turn over a new Jeaf. Well, — the experience should 
have all the charni of novelty, but I’m afraid you’ll 
find it rather dull.” They had risen and with their 
backs to the stage were making their way out 
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“ I don’t think I shall,” Willie answered I shall 
c have Prosper with me. * . • You see what you imagine 
I care for so greatly has never had any real fascina- 
tion for me at all * An artist can live in any country : * 
— and wherever I go I shall make my own world.” 

"And you are going to teach your son to live in 
that world with you? Think of the many things 
you will have to give up ! ” 

" I fiave thought of them. A few habits I am 
already ashamed of.” 

"Tired of, you mean.” Delomne sneered. “There 
is a great difference.” They had reached the street 
and were standing in the glare of the electric light 
" You are infatuated with that child,”, he^ W^nt on, 
looking half pityingly at him "It is rather foolish 
of you. Suppo.se anything were to ” « 

" Of course there is always that ” Willie answered 
coldly. " We need not, however, discuss it just now.” 

“ Well you must come and see my picture before 
you go.” 

" We shall be going very soon.” 

“Still you can hardly pack to-night Come 
to-morrow.” There was a note of impatience in his 
voice. 

“ If I come I may perhaps bring Nick Grayson 
with me : he is my guest just now ” 

Bring him ^by all means : I know how much he 
used to love me. Is it to him you are indebted for 
this brilliant new idea ? ” 

Willie raised his eyebrows. “ You must think I 
am tremendously attached to L<mdon. What is 
there to keep me here ? ” * 

“Oh, nothing. Grayson will welcome you to the 
bosom of his parish/' 
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“My dear chap, to begin with he hasn*t got a 
parish. He is a doctor. Surely I must have told^ 
you.” 

“Possibly. As a rule however we don’t spend 
our time in discussing him, and I always understood 
he was intended for the church.” 

Willie turned his head a little while he lit a cigarette. 

“ So he was,” he replied, blowing the smoke out 
through his nostrils ; “ but he gave up the idea years 
ago. He became very much interested in socialism, 
and that, I imagine, had something to do with his 
choice of a profession. I know, at all events, that 
he did not decide in a hurry ; and if he is a doctor 
now, it is ^1^ .because a doctor is the best thing for 
him t<f*be.” • ^ 

“ Well, you must •6nng him to see my picture.” 
He hailed passing hansom. 

“ But I thought it wasn’t finisl^pd and that you 
disliked showing your things till they were ? ” 

Delomne paused on the edge of the pavement. 
“ I have made wonderful progress of late : and the 
idea is there sufficiently.” 

“ Sufficiently ! ” 

“ Sufficiently for your friend not to like it. You 
won’t like it either,” he added in a moment 
“ Then what are we coming for ? ” 

“ I don’t know. To cheer me up, — to sympathise 
with me. ... / don’t like it ” • 

Willie laughed. “You certainly make me curious. 
Is it bad ? ” 

Delomne shook his head. 

“ And your mysterious model — I had forgotten all 
about her — i$ she to be on view ? ” 

“She will sit no more,” Delomne replied. “She 
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has left me. After all, you know, it was more on 
her account than on my own that I kept my door 
so closely barred.’* 

“ So you always said.” 

It was quite true then. It was only upon those 
terms that I could persuade her to sit to me.” 

**Well, I daresay 1 shall like her better in your 
version.’* 

she is wonderful,” sighed Delomne, ” — the 
original I mean.” 

“ Aren’t they always wonderful, till one finds them 
out ? ” 

** My dear fellow, the great thing is not to find 
them out. I never listen to the convet^tion of a 
beautiful woman. let the^^ound of her voic^ speak 
to me, her hair, her hands, I f^orship. { have faith. 
Women are like religion — one must shul one’s eyes 
to a great deal foi* the sake of all the rest,” 

Willie nodded. ” And is your beautiful lady 
pleased with her portrait ? ’* 

“She has never seen it She refuses to look 

at it, till the last touch has been added, till it is 

complete,” 

“ Ah, she is wonderful then.” 

“ She, too, has faith.” 

“Faith in what?” asked Willie incredulously ; “—in 

“ In me if ybu like : my genius. In her own 

beauty, and in what I can make of it . . . Poor thing, 

she has made little enough of it herself.” 

“Oh.” 

“ She 'was an actress.” 

“Oh” 

“You think she must be rather commonplace! . . • 
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But then, she was a failure. I had the pleasure of 
seeing her in some play — I forget what As an artist, 
she WcLs curiously, almost inconceivably bad. ...” 
He stepped into the waiting hansom and the 
driver touched the horse with his whip. Just as they 
started Delomne leaned out ** She has read your 
poems/’ he called back, “ I saw them lying on her 
table.” 


XXXI 

As Willie turned to walk home alone the smile died 
from his IJijs^ and his face became worn and tired. 
The thought that his Lpistion life.was so soon to be 
ended had tjie effect of bringing it all back now very 
vividly befoi^ him ; and he reviewed the bitter years 
of struggle, ignominy — a homeless existence, the 
constant changing from one cheap lodging-house to 
another ; all the sordid troubles, anxieties, that eat 
into a man’s soul. Struggle against poverty : bitter- 
ness growing at times to a fierce unreasoning hatred 
of those more fortunate than himself, as he watched 
the smug complacent triumph of vulgarity and com- 
mercialism. The delicacy of his little son had been 
a further drag upon him ; he was so constantly ailing, 
needed such constant attention. A^nd there were 
doctors’ bills to be paid. Little Prosper! the one 
bright gleam of sunshine, shining pure, serene, 
through the cloud of those early years of toil ! . . . 

Employment had been found for Willie by a friend 
of his father’s, in some insurance office, but the pay 
had been meagre enough, and later, when he had 
ceased to receive any allowance from home, he had 
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worked in the evenings for an obscure publisher — 
: translating French novels in return for a small sum 
paid to him weekly. . . . 

The May night was soft and clear, one of those 
delicately beautiful nights of earliest summer, full of 
a divine enchantment. He walked slowly, puiffing a 
cigar, and making a long detour merely to obtain 
a greater quietness.. Yet the throbbing beat of life 
was everywhere, the flashing lights of vehicles, the 
flare of a sky sign, the sound of human voices, the 
shuffle and tread of human feet The lurid glow of 
the city rose into the black vjiult above him, with 
its powder of stars, making the moon seem pale and 
cold and far away. And over all a «6qn^ous lulling 
dreaminess, a glanrwour builf,j»ip of the warm summer 
air and of the deep shadow of the sky — ^ drowsiness 
which appealed most subtly to his sorAewhat jaded 
senses. • 

**We are in the twilight of our world/* he had 
written long ago in a little essay, “ the spirit of 
sunlight no longer, as in the golden days of Athens, 
shines through our work, our art, our life Our 
beauty is built up of mystery and silence — a beauty 
of pale women seen somewhere in the shadowland/* 
. . . And in truth often, in imagination, he had 
watched, hour after hour through all the long weary 
day, in city apd in field, the worker, tired, too tired, 
waiting, watching for the setting of the sun, the 
ending of his toil 

**Oh, holy and blessed Night!** he whispered to 
the darkness. '*Oh, soft dim Night df golden star- 
dust I Comforter of the hopeless ! Heato of the 
sick ! Shelter of the lonely 1 Refuge of the dam^d ! 
Somewhere, somewhere in your shadoiTi do not the 
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voices of the dead live on ; the happiness of child- 
hood ; the happiness of love ? ” 

And his soul went out to the wretched of this 
world, whose god he had invoked — to the wounded, 
the lost, the outcast, those born without hope, knowing 
not even the meaning of hope, but given over, from 
the beginning, to shame and want and misery : 
waters of the whirlpool, crashing down into the 
abyss, living only to suck others down, children of 
vice and ignorance, born in ignominy, born in exile. 
What happiness that he could desire for them would 
they themselves welcome ? Shrinking, sullen, sub- 
missive, or maddened into violence : — death, after all, 
the only w»^ of* escape. 

He tried to imagine wfe&t his own life would have 
been had the door of poetry been closed to him. 
Like the beat of a cataract, the roar of universal 
prostitution seemed to break suddenly upon his ears. 
In the lower ranks struggle for bare life : higher, the 
more ignoble struggle for wealth, position, — man 
lying, cringing, flattering, bullying, feigning friend- 
ships he is incapable of feeling, to gain a confidence 
he will betray or use for his own ends. Yet, taken 
individually, who had not his excuse ? This is forced 
upon me : I must do that because others do it : and, 
above all, I must live, my children must be fed and 
clothed and taught. And he remen\J>ered a phrase 
of Schopenhauer’s : Si Dieu a fait le monde je ne 
voudrais pas ^tre ce Dieu, car la mis^re du monde me 
d^chirerait le ccEur.” . . , Ah, no; there must be some- 
where, somewhere, a place where the stains of earth 
drop away, are forgotten ; where all pain and misery 
melt into the peace of falling waters, — a place “ full of 
sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing, , . 
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He wondered if it would be possible for a man, 
unspoiled, pure, to make his life wholly beautiful. In 
boyhood it is so easy to believe that we make of 
ourselves just what we will; but there are many 
dreams we must leave behind with our boyhood 
— many visions, many beliefs. The tragedy of 
smothered ideals, of wasted powers, of lost illusions, 
is the commonest iji^^gedy of all — grey, unromantic, 
ridiculous even if one care to see it so — merely the 
gradual deadening of the spirit to all finer feelings, 
to all save the sordid prose of life. There are so many 
voices, coarse and loud and vulgar, screaming in his 
ears that the youth can no longer hear just that one 
voice that used so much, oh ! so supremely to matter. 
What, then, Willie felt fn''|ined to ask, was the 
meaning of it all? Had it any meaning? Had 
things always been so ? Was it nothing but a blind 
obedience to some obscure inevitable law? * . . 

Little marvel surely that, from time to time, one 
wiser, or more tired than the rest, passed from the 
discordant clamour of the street into the quiet, the 
dim peace of the house of God? In that dreamy, 
wonderful stillness, he shall find rest who never found 
it in the world — yes, though he hardly pray, though 
he but sit and watch the violet incense rise gently 
through the air, though he but watch the flame of a 
:andle burning slowly before an altar. Oh, he shall 
and rest there, rest and peace— the peace that comes 
mly to those who have longed for it, and learned to 
»eek it as more precious than anything el^^who 
nave suflferoi and lost and gone this miy and that 
with the tide, but in the darkness hate lodte^ for a 
star, and in the daytime hate listened (mr a imet, 
For this is the wisdom that most niiii thrill from 
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them ; yet this is the wisdom of God. It is learned 
in suffering sometimes, and sometimes it is learned 
in evil It is the lesson of perfect pity without which 
no man can be saved. Yet only when a man has 
himself suffered can he really pity the sorrow of 
others ; and only when he has sinned, understand 
and pity the outcast. And when a man has this 
wisdom it is like the cool sweetness of a fountain in 
his spirit ; and his mind and his speech become 
beautiful. For he knows, oh, he knows so well, that 
all the evil of the world melts away before the tears 
of a broken heart. And he knows that the wicked 
often hate their wickedness ; and that a man may 
stand ^hast?*bcfore the crime which his body has 
committed as before the e^il deed* of some stranger, 
wondering, doubting, weeping, conscious that not he, 
not really he,*has done this thing. He knows that to 
learn this lesson our Lord Christ hitnself became a 
man and lived with the lowly and the fallen, because 
pity is born of suffering, and through pity alone is 
^ love made perfect. 


XXXII 

• % 

Very softly he let himself in, so that he migh1;^^t: 
awaken Prosper. He opened the Ijedroom ^or^ 
noiselessly, and peeped in at the little boy lying 
his crib, close to the larger bed. 
Then, turning back into the study he walked to the 
table. Before him, framed by the window square, the 
great silent moon, almost full, floated in the sky, like 
a huge pale water-lily asleep upon the surface of some 
deep dark lakfc How cold and pure ! he tl\ought, 
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dead, remote, lonely at all events, suggesting at best 
^ but a ghostly, silent life ; and he shuddered as he 
called up in his imagination the terrible, icy stillness 
of those frozen seas. 

He dropped into a chair to wait for Nick. The 
soft night wind blew in through the open windows, 
scarce stirring the curtains. And he sat with his 
head leaning back against a cushion, his eyes half 
c]osed. 

As he thought of the future a deep feeling of peace 
and happiness gradually grew up within him. He 
pictured the tranquil life with Prosper, in their new 
home — *'a house full of books, and a garden of 
flowers.*' He pictured the quiet, unrufiSed passing of 
^ the days — how he should bring his little boy up, 
teaching him, reading with him, watching him grow 
out of a delicate childhood into a sturdy boyhood. 
And they woifld always be friend.s — they had so 
much in common, understood each other so well. 
The cool green path of the years stretched on before 
him through a golden summer land. 

Then his thoughts slipped away to his work — to 
the poem he had written that morning; there was 
one verse he must alter. He knew his writings 
would never be popular, never even be very widely 
know^f never have a much larger circle of readers 
\han they possessed already. For he had by this 
time published two books, a volume of verse, and a 
collection of imaginative essays — essays which had 
the distinction, rare enough to-day, of being a 
criticism of life rather than of literature. They, and 
still more his poems, had been liked by a few people 
— people who cared supremely for perfection, and 
who were able to appreciate the exquisite dclitacy of 
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much that he had done, its subtle and somewhat 
melancholy beauty. For the rest it did not matter ; 
sufficient that a reviewer had somewhere called him 
decadent, that he had translated a few of Verlaine’s 
poems. 

Presently he got up and lit the lamp. He took 
down a book from a shelf. It was his own first 
volume, and he returned with it to his arm-chair. 
He did upt read : the book lay unopened beside him^ 
A clock outside began to chime the hour of mid- 
night ; and from every quarter of the town it was 
echoed. He leaned back and his gaze wandered 
slowly, dreamily, from object to object in the room. 
The soft floating lamplight seemed to have changed 
the aspect of everything, *to be clinging about the 
furniture, itself no longer quite inanimate, to be 
swaying in tlfe air. And the lamp, too, was burning 
strangely, as with some curious life-*-the flame was 
surely different ! Noiselessly, with shadowy feet that 
hardly touched the carpet, dim hooded figures, shapes 
*of men, entered at the door. A bell was tolling ; the 
room was hung with black. From somewhere behind 
him there came the sound of a child weeping softly. 
For a few minutes he sat there in a kind of trance ; 
then thS impression passed. He shiverec? slightly as 
he realised that he had not been asleep. ... ^ 

He began to turn over slowly the* pages of Gis 
book. They were bescribbled with alterations in 
pencil. He read bits here and there. They were 
good — ^yes, he could write, — they were better than he 
had thought, for it was a long time since he had 
looked them over, and the old impression had had 
time to lose its sharpness. 

He read the third poem. It was like sorm lovely 
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echo of sleep. Sleep, whose drowsy feet crept above 
the evening sun, whose slow wings fanned the air. 
The very music of the words soothed him, lulled him 
gently as with the rocking of a cradle; and across 
the dim roar of London the voices of the past seemed 
to come to him, pale, faded, half-forgotten. 

He read the poem “ To a Dead Child.” Half a dozen 
little verses, it waa incomparably the most perfect 
^in.g he had yet done — the most real, the most 
tender, the most beautiful. It had about it a 
simplicity, a softness, a gentleness, that one 
nowhere else save in the best verse of Verlaine, and 
in a few pieces by Ernest Dowson. And he re- 
membered how he had come to writ®4t, the incident 
from which it had sprung — the bright sunshiny 
morning in Paris when one of his friends had taken 
him into a room, where, with a single bunch of wild 
flowers on the "pfllow by his cheek, a young boy lay 
dead. That night he had written his poem, and, for 
once, he had been able to express himself completely, 


to say all he had felt. 

One o’clock. The note was thrown out into toe 
darkness from innumerable clocks. How late Nic 
was ! Willie sat waiting, listening slowly to the 
intermittent murmur — now perceptibly dimiftished 
that, rose from the street. Ever and anon an 
occasional louder noise— the sound of a horse’s hoofs, 
the heavy tread of a policeman, the call of a human 
voice— splashed into the great cool stillness of the 
night like a stone into a pond. And !|s he sat thwe 
he tried to piece together by the dim light of toe 
past some pattern which might have a mining 
more or less prophetic of the future 
very difficult Once again he thought of the Uttie 
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boy in the next room, asleep there, breathing so 
peacefully, and once again an exquisite feeling of , 
joy and gratitude stole over him — a happiness so 
keen as to be almost physical — like a wave of bright 
light. He built a hundred castles in the air ; castles 
wherein he and Prosper wandered hand in hand ; 
castles built up of silence, and trust, and love. . . • 

In the midst of his reverie Nicl^ returned. 

' “Not^one to bed yet!” he exclaimed. “You 
weren't sitting up for me I hope.” 

Willie smiled, “No,” he answered softly, “not 
for you only. . . . Have you enjoyed yourself ? ” 

“ Oh, pretty well.” 

“ Will youw^ome to - morrow morning to see 
Delomne’s new picture? f . . He#told me to bring 
you.” . 

Nick shooR his head. “ I have some business I 
must attend to to-morrow : and at any rate I do not 
want to go to Delomne's house. . . . What have yau 
been doing all evening?” he went on. “Were you 
•out ? ” 

“Yes. And for a long time I have been sitting 
just here, thinking — of you a little — and of other 
things.” 

Leanihg back in his arm-chair, untidy ,^unbrushed, 
clean-shaven, his dark ruffled hair waving ove^^ his 
forehead, his long supple hands clasped before him, 
he noted, himself languid, half-ironical, the glow of 
life and health and energy that seemed to emanate 
from his old playmate, who looked so fair, so clear- 
skinned, so biue-eyed, so boyish, in his evening dress. 

I hpve been making new plans,” he took up 
after a little, ‘Vand perhaps reviving old ones— -they 
have such an unfortunate trick of melting away.” 

Q 
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‘*Our plans change because we ourselves change, 
I suppose- — we and everything else.” 

“ Not everything, Nick dear. You haven’t changed 
in the very least. I expect you never will, you know ; 
you will remain perpetually young.” 

Nick shook his head. '‘Sometimes I feel very 
old indeed. For both of us, however, the future is, 
still, wider than the cpast” 

^ “ Jhe future ! that was just what I was arranging 
while you were out,” he said softly, “but I have 
told you already.” 

“Yes. And I am glad you are leaving London.” 

“ Ah, just now I feel very glad, too ; feel as if I 
should never want to come back even for a 

day. ... I have afi idea that living by the sea will 
make Prosper quite strong.” ♦ 

“ Of course it will. It will be good ‘for you, too,” 
Nick went on, and it will give you more time to 
write your books.” 

Willie laughed. “Don’t you think they are all 
written?” he asked, “ — all that I am going to write? 
Two volumes you know, Nick dear, about a hundred 
and sixty pages. Yet sometimes it seems to me 
that I haven’t much more to say.” 

“Oh, nonsense. You are only at the beginning*” 

‘^ut I have proclaimed my way of salvation* 
Wnat can I *do now but repeat it? Don’t tell 
me that you haven’t discovered it!” he went on, 
half-laughing, “ because it is there, you know, in every 
line*” 

“Oh, I understand what you mean. But I don’t 
expect you have reached your final stage.” 

My dear Nick, I can’t tell you 1 have 

preached one sermon at any rate — a doctrine of 
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reconciliation, of sympathy — a losing of the whole 

world that one may gain one’s own soul” " 

And have you gained yours ? ” 

“ Come and see/’ 

He rose and crossed over to the adjoining room, 
the door of which he held open that his friend might 
pass in first Then he followed him, and they advanced 
together to the side of the smalter of the two beds, 
and stoed looking down. Such light as streamed 
in thinly from the distant lamp, and from the bright 
cold moon, was sufficient to show to them the sleeping 
child as he lay there, his wonderful beauty, refined to 
the point of delicacy, his sleep-flushed cheeks, his eyes 
closed, Jiis liffs'^hardly parted, and his fine silky hair, 
of a shade between red and yellbw, scattered overt 
the pillow like a dim aureole. 

** He looks quite strong, doesn’t he?” Willie 
whispered. * 

Nick nodded assent, but only for his friend’s sake. 
And he wondered as he watched the little lad if he 
*would, indeed, ever grow up. 

Just then the boy turned in his sleep and gave 
a faint half- sigh, half- moan. Two tears squeezed 
between his fast closed eyelids and feV from the 
long dark curling lashes on to his cheeks. “ He is 
dreaming,” Willie murmured, a sudden trouble ii^ his 
voice. ** His mind is so active, and ail day long it 
is the same : his brain is never idle. All the games 
he plays are games he has invented for himself. 
And then — the slightest thing excites him.” 

“ He is very nice,” said Nick simply, “you must be 

very fond of him.” 

Willie smiled. 

' When they returned to the other room they said 
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good-night, but left to himself, Willie sat down to 
‘ smoke a last cigarette before going to bed. After 
all it was scarce worth while undressing. Already 
morning was brightening in the eastern sky. And 
he had much to muse upon. 

The thought that he was going back to his own 
country brought with it a hundred pictures of his 
boyhood — memories — memories through all of which 
he s^w the face of Eva . . . And he was tq. see her 
again! Soon, perhaps, — very, very soon. To take 
up the the broken thread? — ah, hardly that! Now 
that it was almost arranged he felt half afraid to 
return. The past was there : the past that was 
Eva's : all that he had wasted, missed^^thrown away, 
_the past, the past. . , . Thofee long years of a perfectly 
happy intimacy stretched behind him as he looked 
back over his life — beautiful, delicate, sad. Nothing 
the future might bring forth could ever wipe them 
from his remembrance. Death itself could but 
relegate them a little more completely to that still 
shadowland to which they were already sunk. 

Almost insensibly his thoughts drifted from stage 
to stage of his life, till his childhood was once more 
about him. About him ! — yet how far away ! Farther 
even than the years bore witness to when Ut came 
to count them. How still and quiet ! How absolutely 
eventless till the first sudden plunge into his school 
life ! . . • A few years later (at his second school it had 
been), he had met Nick Grayson, The old, sprawling, 
ugly building, the green cricket-field, the tall trees, 
rose before him in some wonderful, golden light of 
a dead summer. And it had been then that Eva had 
come into his life . . . How often they had wandered 
together among the fields and along the river I How 
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pleasant it had been to share his day-dreams with 
her, to tell her of all he had done, to confess his* 
faults to her, to journey with her, on the wings of 
every passing fancy, along those vivid, coloured years 
that must stretch — so long, so charming a way ! — 
between this world and the next. Everything came 
back to him now — every day, every hour, every 
moment, it seemed, of their intercourse, idealised, 
purified^ radiant with the happiness of youth. Eiasgd 
on an ideal, their friendship had been really ideal : 
for him, at least, a living influence, colouring ex- 
quisitely, nay, even moulding, his life. 

He went over it slowly from beginning to end, 
calling^up orK:* thing after another, as one might call 
up ghosts, from the not ve^y distant past : — yesterday^ 
last summerf a thousand years ago, what did it matter? 

. . . For everything was now gone — gone with those 
first, shy, tender confidences — his !bve half-spoken, 
half-hinted. There was something infinitely sad in 
the thought — the thought that the most beautiful 
hours of his life were finished, would never come 
again, never, never, never ; — no, not if he prayed 
them on his knees night and day ; not if he offered the 
half of his life in exchange : they were deaf and would 
not hear ; they were cruel and would not pity. . . . 

The restless, helpless doctrine of the Greek 
pessimist came into his mind — the doctrine of 
motion ; the perpetual flux ; change the one thing 
constant in the flowing away of the world ; change 
visible everywhere, in everything, peeping out, as 
from behind a golden mask, not less in the delicacy 
of a child’s face than in the slender flower swaying 
in the wind. Only one could not help clinging— 
oh, very closely, almost despairingly, to those shifting 
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fleeting shadows that wore the faces, the beauty of 
,, one's friends, , . . 

His mood began to alter a little, to become more 
fanciful Thoughts and visions flitted through his 
mind as delicate and subtle almost as the elusive 
dissolving shapes of dreams, and with something 
about them of a faint, faded, bygone perfume, the 
perfume one finds lingering still about a flower buried 
in an eld book or drawer perhaps among a heap of 
forgotten things : as ethereal too, and as impossible 
to retain. He recalled vividly the sense and expres- 
sion of certain distant scenes, hours of his life ; nay, 
even words — words that had been spoken years ago. 
The whole birth and growth of his,,love lay quite 
clear before him, i^i a long golden-toned perspective, 
^ quiet and distinct, beautiful as the first ^soft light of 
morning. 


XXXIII 

At a quarter to twelve the next day Willie dis- 
mounted from a hansom cab at Delomne's door. 
He found the painter in his working jacket, standing, 
his back against the wall, his hands in his pockets, 
smoking a short clay pipe and contemplating one of 
his own pictures, ‘‘ The Programme Seller.” . He did 
not trouble to change his attitude as Willie entered, 
Uxt showed his consciousness of the latter's presence 
merely by continuing his thoughts aloud. I shall 
never do so well again,” he said. “It is the direct* 
ness! — the way the whole thing is given 1-^and yet 
I wzs only a youngster when I did it^ . . . I have 
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already made two versions of it, and nothing would 
please me more than to begin a third.” 

“You like it so much as that?’' Willie ventured, 
setting himself astride upon a chair, and gazing over 
its back at the picture. 

“ I like it as much as a man always likes his 
masterpiece,” 

Willie half shut his eyes. “ I saw a picture an 
evening or two ago — not very far from here — I 
wonder if you cpuld have painted it for me ? ” 

“What sort of picture? Was it out of doors? . . . 
a person ? ” 

“ Yes ; a little group of persons — out of doors too.” 

Delomne \yatched him lazily. “ What else?” 

“ Vety little else. A “piece of^ waste ground, the 
grass almosjt trampled away *. a high dead wall : ^ 
bonfire : — these boys seated round it in the gathering 
twilight, and in the red light of the fire.” 

“Yes, I know.” He knocked the ashes slowly out 
of his pipe, and began again to fill it. 

“ It was a picture in which the tone, the atmo- 
sphere, counted for much — for everything,” Willie said. 
“ I liked it,” he went on dreamily, “ I think, because 
it was so quiet. The young fire-worshippers had 
certain^ stopped playing — were, for tbe moment, 
resting. ... I cannot tell you why, but the whole 
scene seemed informed by a spirit of subtle melan- 
choly — by a sadness, a deep hush, a shadow, a quality 
I cannot name, suggestive of many things, pensive, 
quiet.” * ' 

“Ah, it was because it all lay so horribly behind 
you,” Delomne cheerfully interrupted. 

“ I know that had something to do with it,” Willie 
admitted* , And yet .... after all weren’t 
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they — ^those youngsters there — although they them- 
selves did not know it — in that sudden pause 
snatched from the midst of their play, weren*t 
they, for that brief moment, vaguely, wistfully 
conscious of something beyond the immediate time 
and scene, of some mysterious thread which bound 
the unknown future to a half-forgotten past — some 
mystery to which you and I, perhaps, have grown 
accustomed, but which by them was, for the fjrst time, 
f6lt " dimly, almost timidly — the depth of life itself, 
their own souls — as though some faint chord of 
heavenly music had been swiftly touched wdthin 
them, awakening strange memories — touched by the 
dying beauty and the dying music of .the lingering 
twilight, , . . Besides,” he added slowly, “ nothing can 
be very beautiful without being a liitlft sad,” He 
paused, turning toward his companion*, How far 
we have traveled since then — ^you and I, at all 
events I ” 

Delomne moved a little so as to get a different view 
of his picture. ‘‘ It was inevitable,” he drooped. 

“ Inevitable? . . . Perhaps, in a sense,” 

‘‘ And we weren’t so very good then, as far as I 
can remember. We certainly weren’t innocent.” 

“ It isn’t 'that : I don’t mean that,” Willfe mur- 
mured, “though we were, more or less — after a 
fashion. . . . ^But there are other things, ... I 
can hardly explain if you don’t see them for your- 
self.” 

at any rate, haven’t travelled very fcur/* 
the painter growled. “ I daresay you have done 
things since, that you wouldn’t have done then ; but 
that’s simply because you wouldn't have wanted to 
do them then : and you have never profited by your 
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experience — in all practical respects you are as much 
a boy now as when I first knew you.” » 

Willie shook his head. Then he suddenly smiled. 
And now for the picture,” he said. 

For a moment Delomne silently regarded him. 

« Why didn’t you bring Grayson ? ” he asked. 

He couldn’t come. He had an engagement.” 

“ Wouldrit you mean.” He sipiled grimly. “ Well 
you wop’t like the picture any more than he would 
have.” * ** 

“ Let me see it, at any rate.” 

The painter moved some things, lifted a few 
scattered sheets of paper, talking the while over his 
shoulder. It is rather a departure from my ordinary 
mann^, you know, a sort of ex|ieriment as it were. 
Also it is perhaps just a little morbid, though nof 
bad in othdl* ways.” He faced round again as he 
finished speaking. • 

What have you called it ?” Willie asked. 

Delomne hesitated. “ You’ll think it rather dis- 
* agreeable I’m afraid,” he murmured with an uneasy 
smile, and steering clear of Willie’s question as though 
he had not heard it. “ But I’ll let you judge for 
yourself.” He uncovered the canvas as he spoke and 
Willie took a step forward. 

“ What is the matter ? ” asked Delomne quicy y. 

In a moment Willie had recovered ^himself ” No- 
thing, nothing,” he said impatiently, ‘‘ — only you 
told me you had painted a , . . This is different 
from what you led me to expect. . . His wo^Bs 
died away weakly. 

The painter darted a keen glance at him. “ I don’t 
know what you expected,” he replied. “ I told you 
nothing.” 
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“ You have succeeded at all events/' Willie muttered, 

^ It is there — there/' He gazed at the picture, a 
fixed, curious expression in his eyes, as though 
he were fighting against some hallucination. "It is 
rather a departure, as you say," he went on, his voice 
sounding flat and strange. “It was inevitable then ; 
and my life was not my own. . . . God ! how horrible 
it is!” He turned round suddenly, facing his com- 
panion a little wildly. “ And you ! — where did you 
^et* it from?" He gazed at him with a kind of 
mingled distrust and curiosity in his eyes. 

Delomne silently covered up the picture. 

“The central figure is a portrait . . . You know 
her perhaps ? ” 

“ Yes — I know j;jer — I know her. . . Hd" spoke 
•slowly, indistinctly, as though his word^ were being 
forced from him against his will “ She is Prospers 
mother." « 

The painter glanced half uneasily, half incredu- 
lously at him. “You mean that she is the woman 
you were married to ? Why did you not say so when • 
you heard me speak of her ? " 

"You hardly ever spoke of her. When you did, 
you never called her by her name." 

" She no fonger bears yours, apparently." ♦ 

" You do not believe me then ? " 

“ ites I believe you. But I am a little surprised" 

" It is she.” 

" May I ask then why you did many her ? Was it 
necessary ? ” 

“I don't know. ... No one wanted me Co— not 
even my father, for all his religiousness, * . * Within a 
year she had left me.” 

"Was it her fault?” 
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How can I tell ? . . . I daresay it was partly mine. 

But when it comes to living with 

‘‘ I know.** 

‘‘ Well, I let her do as she pleased. I never inter- 
fered with her in any way — never asked any questions. 

. . . When we were married a friend of my father’s got 
me a post in an insurance office here in London. It 
was not a very brilliant position, but my father 
allowed^ me two hundred a year, and I daresay we 
could have managed all right if she had been cont^t 
to spend not more than half of it upon her clothes.** 
He paused a moment and then went on. “ I was 
away all day at my work, and in the evening I 
spent my time in writing things that were never 
printetl, I daresay she w^s lonely. I daresay I was 
a dull companion for I was not happy ; but she had hef 
own friends •. . .*’ Again he paused. ** There was one 
man in particular — his name does iiot matter. He 
seemed to be never out of the house. It was to go 
to him that she eventually left me. She wrote me a 
letter which I found one evening when I came home 
from the office. In it she accused me of indifference, of 
Jiaving grown tired of her ; I know not what besides. 
And with that letter she dropped out of my life.** 

‘‘ She left the child with you, however.*** 

‘‘Yes. . . . What could she have done with^him? 
Her lover would scarce have wanted him. Besides, 
she herself never cared for him. ... I told my father 
— I wrote to him telling him everything. He blamed 
me : I never knew why : and I suppose it doesn't 
matter now. At the time however it led to his 
stopping the allowance he had till then paid me. 
And he knew what salary I was receiving ; and that 
Prosper was delicate.** 
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You never heard from her, nor saw her, from that 
day ? " 

“ Three, four months ago perhaps, she wrote to me, 
asking me to go to see her.*' 

“ And you didn’t go ? ” 

“No. . . . A fortnight ago I received a second letter, 
and some toys for Prosper. , . You will think it 
strange, doubtless, but I did not give them to him ; 
I had an idea that ** 

tT • 

“Oh I know. My dear fellow if / were super- 
stitious I should be inclined to tell you that your 
Conduct — your whole attitude where that child is coo- 
cemed — must be horribly tempting to Providence.” 

“Do you think I ought to go to see her?” Willie 
asked, surprised. “What' use would there^be in 
Winging her back into my life? She never did me 
any good.” 

* “ My poor Willie ! the people that have done you 
good ! ” 

“Well, there have been some, though you may 
sneer at the idea.” ' 

“ Cling to them, then, by all means.” 

“ If I went just once I might explain matters te. 
her,” Willie ^mused. “ I could tell her my plans for 
the future,” he whispered, “ and make our separation 
final ^nd complete.” 

“ Nothing bu|: death can do that,” Delorane chimed 
in, impassively. 

“Where did/^?« meet her?” Willie asked, gloomily. 

“ Not far from this door, and the first time I had an 
opportunity to speak with her, I asked her to sit to 
me. 

“ And she agreed 1 ” 

“Not then, not till later. I called upon her, how* 
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ever, and in the end I was successful, though I had to 
bind myself to the conditions you are aware of. This » 
is her address.” He handed Willie a card upon which 
a number and the name of a street were scribbled in 
pencil. 

“ Thanks, I have it already. Besides, I don^t think 
I shall go.” 

“ Ah, she must have wonderfully changed since you 
saw her, last. She is quite religious — a Roman 
Catholic.” ^ 

“She was never anything else. With women like 
t^at religion from time to time may take the place of 
an earthly lover, but it is merely the substitution of 
one passion for another not very dissimilar. Such 
women never really change — tl^y live for their 
emotions and have no life apart from the object of 
their passing*adoration.” 

Delomne shook his head. “ Yoa don’t do het* 
justice,” he murmured. 

“ Do I not ? ” He turned toward the veiled picture. 

If I am unjust what are you ? How have you 
painted her ? ” 

«**The artist followed his gaze. “ She must never see 
it.” he whispered, like a guilty schoolboy. 

“ Areyou in love, then ? 

He shook his head. “ I am too selfish.” , 

“ It is the qualification of such gloves,” Willie 
answered disdainfully, but Delomne shook his head 
again. 

“You are more than unjust,” he murmured. After 
a few moments he added, “ She isn’t for me.” 

Willie for a moment made no reply. Then, “ She 
came between me and all that I most cared for in this 
world,” he said. “ She did her best to drag me dowa 
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She brought trouble into other lives than mine. Why 
r should I pretend to love her ? ” 

“ Why, indeed ! . . . I think she is not very happy.” 
“ I daresay not Few of us are.” 

Delomne appeared to ponder this. I wonder,” he 
murmured softly, a curious expression coming into 
his eyes. 


XXXIV 

On entering the house he paused to listen to ^ 
tremendous shouting and laughing, and above the 
prevailing feminine note he recognised Prospers 
Ixiyish treble. Then he opened the door. Four 
children were in the room — three girls and a boy — 
the boy his own son — amid a collection of toys 
Scattered upon ihe floor. The little girls were his 
landlady's children — plain, vulgar, radiantly healthy 
and good-natured ; devoted to their young playmate. 
Prosper, himself, was .seated astride upon the back of ' 
a magnificent rocking-horse, from which commanding 
position he looked round gaily at his father standing»«ii 
in the doorjvay. The little girls looked too, and 
immediately froze into a stony shyness. 

“ Where did you get all these things from ? ” Willie 
asked with pardonable amazement. 

** I don’t know — at least I do know, but 1 don’t 
kijow who she is ... a lady in black.” 

" And she cried, and then she pretended she didn’t,” 
volunteered the eldest of the little girls with a self- 
conscious giggle. 

“ Who cried ? ” Willie asked, 

** The lady that was here,” said Prosper# ” She 
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gave me all these things. She told me that she 
was my mother — and she gave me all these things.” 

“He told her he hadn’t got a mother,” the little 
girl chimed in again. “ He doesn’t know — he’s that 
innocent.” 

“ What’s the matter Dad ? ” Prosper asked quickly. 
“Don’t you like the toys?” He slipped off his 
horse and ran to him. “ I’ll not keep them,” he 
whispered. “ I don’t care.” 

“ Not even for the rocking-horse ? ” Willie murmured 
smiling. 

^Prosper looked over at it, and his lip trembled. 
“ No — I don't care.” 

Willie stooped and kissed him. “ Of course I 
was only pretending not* to be *pleased,” he said 
softly. “Of jcourse you shall keep all your presents. 

. . . But I rilust go out again now and leave you. 

I will come back very soon. Would you like Mrs" 
Rea’s little girls to play with you while I am gone ? ” 

“ Yes. They are playing with me word, you know. 
There they are there.” He pointed to the three little 
girls, who smiled vaguely, and looked at one another. 

"Wen you must teach them how to ride your 
horse. I shall be back very soon ; in ^an hour I 
daresay-^when you have finished your dinner — and 
theft we can go out together.” He kissed the little 
boy again, and, bidding good-bye J:o the other 
children, turned from the room. 

Prosper ran to the window to watch and wave hiqi 
out of sight. 
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XXXV 

The door closed and he found himself alone. He 
glanced about him, wondering how long he should 
have to wait. The sweet drowsy perfume of the 
scent she had always used floated upon the air, 
calling up old memories and dreams — it was as 
fholigh she herself were present in some invisible 
form. The blinds were half lowered and the clear 
sunlight entered, subdued and tinted to a deeper 
yellow. The room, he noticed, was somewhat over- 
furnished : there were too many rugs, too many 
cushions, too mai^y vases, too many curtaifts : the 
•'whole presented an air of wanton profusion, of an 
almost eastern gorgeousness, the floor so thickly 
I padded, the colours so glowing. On a small satin- 
wood table near to him, lay the “ Imitation of Christ,” 
bound in deep orange-coloured silk, with gold strings; 
and close beside it were a little silver crucifix, 
monstrance, and a tiny lamp. 

He looked slowly round the room, conseious4i£ 
many things which seemed now to be a part of 
their old life together, and coloured with their dead 
passion — the pictures, which he had never liked, 
the vases of ^flowers, the tapestry on the walls. 
There were signs everywhere of disorder, of 
restlessness, of impatience. The whole atmo- 
sphere of the room suddenly became oppres- 
sive to him, and he longed to be out in the open 
air. His spirit was weighed down by the memories 
floating all about him, his senses half drugged by 
the clinging perfume and the heat of the summer 
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afternoon. The faint wind barely stirred the curtains, 
and the hangings hung motionless upon the walls. 
At the end of the room a heavy curtain, dark green, 
with a running border of Japanese embroidery, seemed 
to droop languidly. 

He looked at the books scattered about She had 
changed very little! He recognised the dark blue 
cover of the “Poems and Ballads/’ and he remem- 
bered how she had made him read some of them to 
her — “ riesperia/' “ Erotion,'' “ Laus Veneris,” *‘<11 
the Orchard.” Ah ! burning nights and days 1 rising 
before him again as in a vision — the fierce flame 
of his passion, its rapid cooling . . . and then, day 
by day, the , increasing sense of satiety, always, as 
time pSissed, more and m^re difficult to overcome — 
the end of all. ... • 

Absorbed •in his reverie he had not heard the 
opening of a door that was hidden* by the curtainf^ 
and when she suddenly appeared before him, clothed 
in black, he started, like a man roughly waked out of 
•his sleep. His eyes met hers, and even while he 
looked the strange spell of her beauty went through 
Itim, leaving him weak as water, the hard words he 
had prepared dead upon his lips. 

She seemed but little older. Her e^es, deep as 
some twilight sea, were fixed steadily, gravely upon 
his. In the middle of the room she paused, seeing 
that he did not advance. Then sinking into a chair, 
she motioned to him to be seated also ; and he 
obeyed, though half unwillingly, for he had intended 
to stand throughout the interview. 

“ I am here,” he began, “ I may as well tell you, 
only because I learned of your visit to-day to my 
rooms ” 


K 
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“Oh, I guessed the reason.** |5he spoke a little 
wearily, clasping her hands upon her knee. 

“You may have guessed, then, my purpose also.*’ 
He looked away, suddenly beginning to wish that he 
had not come, uneasily conscious that the role he 
was playing was far from an attractive one ; half 
hoping she would say something to rekindle his 
anger, 

“What you have come to tell me? — yes, that 

Wbr 

“What you did can do no good,** he muttered. 
“You must see that for yourself, surely: and it may 
very possibly do harm.*’ * 

“ My visiting him ? I know you think so. 
Naturally my presence, i^iy voice, the totlch of 
fny hands, my lips, must bring some malign influence 
to bear upon the child's life — that child my own. . . . 
^m I so hateful to you, Willie?” she whispered. 

“ You seem to forget that he is my son, that I am 
his mother.” 

“ No, I do not forget it.” He spoke slowly, « 
deliberately, the spell her beauty had cast about him 
dissolving before the reawakened memory of th^r 
brief life together. “You left him of your own free 
will. You do not really care for him now.* How 
should you, who before were perfectly indifferent ? ** 

“ I *do not know.” She spoke doggedly, hopelessly, 
in a low, level Voice. “ I didn*t understand before— 

I didn*t understand when I was near to him.** 

Willie looked down for a moment, and then met 
her eyes. “Such things as you told him this afl;er- 
noon,** he said, “ what purpose can they serve ? . • . 
You must leave him in ignorance— for the present 
at all events— leave him as he is* God knows I 
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have to be carefuA He is so delicate, so excitable. 
Probably he will not sleep to-night — after your visit * 
— not sleep as a boy should sleep at any rate, but 
will toss and turn, and waken in the morning looking 
as if he had never been to bed.*' 

She sat in silence till she suddenly asked “Why 
was it necessary to come and tell me this, since you 
are taking him away — he told mo so himself?'' She 
looked at him, and then covered her face with 
hands. But her tears, if she had shed tears, lasted 
only for a few moments ; and when she looked up 
hqr face had a kind of piteous loveliness before which 
he lowered his eyes. “You do not know how miser- 
able I ^am," ^he said, “ I have done wrong ; but I 
have suffered, and now P am alane. What can I, 
do? What atonement is left for me to make? If I 
were to tell* you that I still love you, would you 
believe me? No — do not answer — I know — I kiiow,*^ 
her voice rose a little, but almost immediately she 
recovered herself. “Yet I love you Willie — I have 
Slways loved you — through all — all. . . Her eyes 
rested upon his face, but he did not respond. “ Have 
yo^ forgotten how you once cared for me, too ? " she 
asked, her voice trembling. Still he did^not reply: 
only he sat there as though carved in stone, his 
strange changing eyes looking straight out before 
him, as if unraveling the veils of the future and the 
past ; his brow clouded, his features absolutely 
immobile, impenetrable, frozen into a sort of sphinx^ 
like impassiveness. Yet she knew that he had 
heard her, knew that some struggle was going on in 
his mind* 

ii V ^^PPy ? he asked at length. 

You seem to have everything you could possibly 
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wish for here.” He glanced roui/d the room as he 
c Spoke. 

“ Everything ! Do you think I really have every- 
thing ? ” She made a gesture almost of despair, 

“Are you not well off?” he asked, blunderingly, 
stupidly. 

For a moment her eyes flashed a supreme disdain. 
Then she said simply “ I was not thinking of that” 

“ What do you want me to do ? ” , 

“You think I care for all this — this life; don’t 
you ? But I hate it, I hate it ; I hate everything 
connected with it ; I hate London, and the people 
I meet in the streets, the very air I breathe. But 
I am surrounded by these — her gesture took in 
the contents of the room, “and so I must be 
happy. . . . Happy ! . . . God in heaven ! ” Her 
voice rose in a sudden blaze of anger. *“ Would you 
happy? Is^iot the future always there before 
me? .... lower and lower. . . . dragging home, 
night after night, some half-drunken brute who will 
pay me. . . . Ah, Willie, Willie, have you no feeling* 
no pity, can you not understand ? ” Her words 
broke off in a sudden burst of sobs. He timed- a 
little pale. ^In the coarseness of her raised voice 
the future she pictured did indeed ststfe hiifl in the 
face, inevitable, already begun. It was as though 
a veil had been lifted, showing in one swift cruel 
flash the ravages of time, the devastating course— 
already far advanced — of vice. 

" I am not very rich," he said, “ but with what I 
have I can always help you — ^you are welcome to 
the half of what I have. . . .” The words died 
upon his lips, for she had retreated to the end of 
the room, and was standing with her back turn«i 
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to him, her harl|^s clasped convulsively. Then 
suddenly she looked round and her eyes met his,, 
A change seemed to have come over her. She was 
very white, but when she spoke it was quite quietly. 

“ I do not need your help,’^ she murmured. “ You 
are very good, but I daresay I shall always have 
sufficient. Only go away now please, and leave 
me.” She smiled faintly. “ It ^will be all right,” 
she wenj on. I will not speak to Prosper an^ 
more. You need have no fear — and you will** at 
any rate, be taking him away. Go and forget all 
that I have said: I was not quite myself: your 
visit made me rather nervous. Good-bye.” She 
smiled^ again — a strange, dead, smile— and lifting 
the curtain, disappeared •behind • it, leaving Willie 
standing the^e alone. * 



BOOK VI 
XXXVI 

When the ‘‘Wind Songs*’ appeared Willie and 
Prosper had been living in the quiet of their new hon|e 
for more than a yean It was on a morning in August 
that he received, by post, the slender volume from his 
publisher, and, slipping it iflto his pocket, set out with 
the little boy, upon their customary ramble, which 
to-day led them along the shore. * 

In a grassy *bollow above the beach he seated 
himself, while Prosper, having taken off his shoes and 
stockings, ran down over the sand to paddle in the 
shallow sun-warmed pools at the water’s edge. He* 
turned the pages of his book lazily, dreamily, half 
asleep under the drowsy influence of the^ oc&^n 
murmur, aqd of the broad clear mellow sunshine 
which hung like a soft daffodil haze over sea and 
land.# 

Certainly it€was very nice to be so well printed, 
even if the edition were a very small one. 

♦The majority of the poems had already appeared 
in magazines and weekly newspapers: — they repre- 
sented, in fact, the bulk of his work for the past two 
years. So delicate, so fine they were, he felt an 
exquisite pleasure in murmuring them under his 
breath, in lingering over them pencil in hand; one 
m 
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or two of them, mdeed, seemed almost to pass into 
music pure and simple. Yes— they were beautiful. 
He wondered if Prosper, when he grew up, would 
care for his work. He remembered how passionately, 
as a boy, he himself had loved certain poems. Poetry 
had been the golden key with which he had unlocked 
the door of dreamland— his own land, his Kingdom 
of Twilight. , 

He Igy back watching the white summer clouds 
sail silently above him, listening to the long sfow 
plash of the outflowing tide. “Come and sit still 
for a moment,’’ he called to his little son who had 
drawn near, trailing behind him a mass of wet brown 
Shining wrack. “ Come and talk to me.” 

The^little lad approached and sat down beside him, 
still busy \^th his new plaything. Willie watche<3 
him as he disentangled the tough damp stems. 

“ Are we going to live here, Dad— %lways ? ” 

“ Should you like to ? ” 

“ Yes.” He gazed out over the deep blue stretch of 
•water, and the seaweed dropped from his hands, 
“And some day there’ll be storms and wrecks — 
vfm't fhere ? ” 

I hope not” 

“ I oifghtn’t to want them — ought I ? But suppose 
there was one — it might be here.” * 

Willie laughed. “ You are a very g^od reasoner.” 

“ It might be over there — ^just on those rocks there. 
Then we could have the sailors to live with us till 
another boat came. And every day there would be 
things washed up — queer things like those in Mr 
Delomne*s house — ^and the waves would leave them 
on the sand. Then the sailors would build a light- 
house, and birds would come to it at night when the 
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lamps were lit — white birds — an<^ flap their wings 

. against the glass/’ 

‘‘ How do you know ? ” Willie questioned idly, 

“ You told me. You told me that at night, out at 
sea, wild birds fly round the lighthouses like moths 
round a candle. And perhaps some strange birds, 
not like any we have ever seen, even in pictures, 
would come/’ , 

“ Perhaps. Are you so fond of things you have 
never seen ? ” 

Prosper hesitated. “Can I be? — It seems rather 
silly, doesn’t it ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Well, I think I am fond of them. , ; . They maf 
be nicer than the olhers, yc^i know.” 

Willie smiled half sadly. The boy’s <iwords stood 
for much that he knew so well He recognised in 
/tliem something of his own temperament — reflected 
here how delicately ! — and he remembered the strange 
longings of his boyhood, with its vagrant imaginative 
loves — the nostalgia of the artist : cherche des* 

parfums nouveauXy des fleurs plus largeSy des ^taisirs 
iniprauvhr A vague uneasiness crept into his mlhd. 
Was he actipg wisely in encouraging the child to talk 
about his fancies, making, as it wem^ those* fancies 
more ceal ? “ You are a little dreamer,” he murmured, 
gently stroking the boy’s soft hair. “ You dream too 
much : it is not very good for you.” 

Not good ? ” 

“No. And it will spoil your other pleasures. 
Don’t you know that people who are always telling 
tales to themselves some day have to sit down all 
alone, and for the rest of their days do nothing else? 
That is all veiy well if they can sit in the sun/* 
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Prosper laughed! ” Until the Prince comes” 

“ The Prince ! ” 

“ And kisses them.” 

“ Oh, I see. Unfortunately there isn’t any Prince 
— none for these poor people at all events — or if 
there is, he comes too late.” 

" Perhaps they are the Princes themselves. Then 
if they fell asleep of course there %vould be nobody.” 

“ Nobody,” Willie agreed. “ But Fm afraid they 
are not even Princes — only the favourites of*1:lie 
moon. . . . Ceux qui aiment Veau, les mmgeSy le 
silence et la nuitl' He broke off, with a smile, as 
he saw Prospers eyes fixed solemnly and wonderingly 
upon him. I shall have to find you a companion of 
your own age” he said lialf regretfully. “Tell me, 
Prosper, dot you really believe in all these Princes 
and Princesses, and fairies, and enchanted gardens, 
and talking streams, and wondefful palaces, ySu. 
love so much ? ” 

“ Do you Dad ? ” 

Willie shook his head. “But I believe in many 
other things that are quite as improbable,” he con- 
fSsseci. , . . Would it make any difference if I did ? ” 
‘‘Yes.” 


“Then you believe only what I believe?” 

Prosper nodded. 

“ But, Prosper dear, that is dreadfully wrong. 
Dont you know that it is only what one believes 
for one’s self that is true ? ” , 

And is it, if I do ?— really ? ” 

“ Really ! ” — Willie smiled. “ Ah, I cannot tell you 
Aat Nobody knows what is really true. To believe, 
Prosper, is to have faith ; and it is faith that holds the 
U^orld together and makes it beautiful If you believe 
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“ I shall be home to - morriw aftemooti ” he 
(M^omised. (The little boy had icome with him to 
the station to see him off, and they stood together 
for a few minutes after Willie had bought his ticket) 
“You must be sure to meet me — the train gets in 
a little before five.** 

“ Yes, 1 will come.** 

The picture he made as he stood there on the plat- 
form waving his hand — so brave a figure, slighf, 
feafger — remained with Willie, kept him company 
for the greater part of his journey. 

And the hours slipped past quickly enough. In 
truth he had no very deep love for the town of fiis^ 
birth, yet it was not without a certain sentimentirt 
pleasure that he ^ found himself once moreT in its 
'streets. After all, wherever we have lived, a part 
of our life is buried there — yet buried very lightly — 
Cfuick to leap from its grave, quick to run to meet 
us with smiling eyes, with outstretched welcoming 
hands, should we ever, no matter how late, return : 
and Willie, as he drove along, drove past the familiaiii 
shops and buildings, looked about him eagerly enough, 
noting ever>^ little change, but noting partfcuii«l|l 
and with a keen pleasure, just those things that 
had not changed, their air of friendliness, t)f being 
exafctjy the same as they had been when he had 
last seen them^ when he had last gone by that way. 
And the memory of his boyhood was strong within 
hi|n, wrapping him in a reverie which grew deeper 
and deeper from moment to moment, and from which 
the voice of the carman : — This is the house Sir ? ** — 
could scarce arouse him. 

He look^ vaguely before him — disturbed by the 
iiidden cessation of motioa Then grasping the 
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purport of the man’s question, though he had not 
caught the words, lie nodded assent, and they drove 
in through the gate. 

The heavy afternoon sun lay still and clear upon 
the lawn. In the garden the tall yellow sunflowers 
-lapwed themselves beneath their leaves, burning 
under the hot cloudless sky like deep golden 
flames, while great striped bees crawled over their 
dark cejjtres and about their pe’tals, honey drunk, 
and stained with clinging gold. The dahlias 
standing back against the brick wall of the house 
made a long wave of colour — yellow, white, orange, 
purple, red, deep living scarlet. 

'‘Dismounting, he paid the man, and climbed the 
broad white steps leading jup to tj;ie hall door. The 
ladies were jiot at home the maid informed him^ 
(she was nesv, she did not know him). Would he 
wait ? She showed him into the •drawing - rooH», 
telling him they would be back soon. 

A soft apricot-coloured light filtered through the 
•partially drawn blinds. It seemed to him to be the 
peculiar, the natural light of the room — a room in 
width \he past was so vividly present, vividly and 
yet with a subdued pathetic air of pleading, as 
though ‘conscious that it had outlived* its natural 
period. The ghosts of old days were floating^ in 
the air, like the scent of faded pot-pourri spilled in 
the dusting of some china jar ! He wandered among 
the cabinets and tables, admiring precious objecfs, 
Limoges enamels, fragile tea-cups, delicate rose bowls, 
rare discoloured lace, faded embroideries. At ler^th 
he sat down in an arm-chair, itself almost the only 
false note struck in that superb harmony — Mrs 
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Gower’s own chair, frankly of to-day, chosen because 
^ it was so comfortable. ^ 

There was a strange quiet in the air, a quiet 
actually musical, for he had a vague sense of music, 
quaint, delicate, old - fashioned, being played to 
him — played as on some old spinet of time — fain,tt 
elusive, perceived by no one sense more than another. 
And presently she came in, came in alone, pausing 
on the threshold, standing for a moment there, quite 
Adtionless, her face a little pale as with some not 
very perfectly conquered emotion. 

“ So you have come at last” Her eyes rested upon 
him, full of a deep quiet love, as he advanced to 
meet her, holding out his hand. 

“Yes, I have come — after all these years.” 

^ She looked at him earnestly, half wonderingly, 
for there seemed some wonderful new tohe of gentle- 
ntss in his voice, a softness, a tenderness that made 
it beautiful. It was the voice, she thought, of one who 
has ceased to take the chiefest interest in his own 
life, who has grown perhaps a little tired of that life,* 
learned at all events to measure the sum of its im- 
portance, and into whose character this very ^u^tfhsy^ 
of self-renunciation, of patience, has entered as a 
beautifying, a refining influence ; softening aBove all, 
shadii^ off what harder and coarser lines there may 
have been. HJs face, too, had lost so much of its 
old freshness ! and his eyes were so tired ! He was 
grown much older, very much older : — The vase of 
life ! ” — he, too, had turned it with his hands ” ; 
knew, certainly, the bitter and the sweet. 

Later in the afternoon they sat out together under 
the trees (Mrs Gower had not returned) ; and again in 
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the evening, when the sun had sunk behind the 
house. • , 

“ Why have you never come to see me until now ? ” 
she asked — asked suddenly, after one of the lengthy 
silences that, more than they themselves were aware 
- oi had made their colloquy significant 

I don’t know. Would you have cared for me to 
have come?*’ He asked the question idly, not 
looking f^r an answer. To himseff, sitting there by 
her side in that calm green leafy stillness, the intd!--* 
vening years, his London life, seemed in truth more 
a dream than a reality ; it would have been easy for 
.^irft to have believed that he had never left her. She 
not speak and after a moment he went on ; “ My 
life has-been so different from yoprs — it has taken 
me so far awav.” 

“Can one’s Jife do that?” she asked gently. 
“Sometimes — too easily.” He paused. Their 
aloud, following the train of his silent meditation : 
“Were you not happy? — were you lonely? — I knew 
y«ou did not live alone, that you had Aunt Clara.” 
He looked at her as he spoke. To hear her confess 
^tbdL^e^had missed him — that, deep in his heart, he 
knew, would give him an exquisite pleasure, 

“Yes — she has been very good to me. She will 
be very glad to see you if you can wait.” . 

^ “ I am sorry that I cannot,” he replied. “ I have 

not seen Nick yet — you know he is putting me 
up.” 

^ “ And to-morrow you go back ? ” 

“Yes.” In the pause that followed he wondered 
if she would not ask him to bring Prosper to spend 
a day or two with them — wondered if he might 
himself suggest it. She had asked no questions about 
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the little boy at all — save onej if he were quite 
strong. f 

It was very quiet. The dusk had crept up on 
silent, stealthy feet. In the twilight her beautiful 
head was like a star dreaming over the sea. 

Then all at once, and as he watched her, he under- 
stood that for years he had been living with tins 
woman’s soul, that the words she had spoken to him 
in the silence of Ms lonely room had been the words 
« of a spirit, words too subtle for speech, too'‘ beautiful 
for human lips ever to utter, that her caresses, her 
sympathy, her love, had been those of a phantasm, 
an ideal — the Eva of his boyhood’s devotion, his first 
love, a spirit, a shadow, living in the Kingdom oi 
Twilight. And simultaneously with the consciousness 
’ of this there crept^ into his soul an infinite pity for her 
— her the human creature, touched by t^e remorseless 
ifinger of Tim^ — her dimmed beauty, her voice that 
had lost its old happiness, her smile that had lost its 
gaiety. Ah, tender vision of love ! worshiped ideal, 
undying, that can never grow old ! “ Beauti d^s 
femmes y leur faiblesse, et ces mains pdles^' — Verlaine’s 
adorable line — the dying hush of evening. . . , 

'‘Perhaps we had better go in.” She shivered 
slightly a5 she spoke. “The dew is beginning to 
fail.” And the sound of her voice drew him back 
slowly, slowly, across a waste of years and years. A 
shiver of wind sighed through the laburnum, and tht 
leaves trembled as it passed. The murmuring earth, 
the trees, the sky, whispered to his soul, telling him 
old tales of childhood, of love and happiness and 
tears. “ How little changed he is ! ” she thought, as 
they went slowly over the grass. 

But he, struck suddenly by a sense of his own 
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unworthiness, felt a deep, a childish longing to tell 
his faults, to tell all •to her, that he might be comforted 
and forgiven. And he remembered how she had 
twice kissed him when he was a boy, how she had 
cared for him, believed in him. But now, soiled, 
defiled of his own will, the barrier of God stood up 
between them, and all its gates were closed. 

^ Their footsteps fell noiselessly ppon the soft dim 
grass. The casement windows of the drawing-room^ 
were open. She stepped across the low sill into flie 
room, and as he followed her the garden faded behind 
them like a rustling dream. 

“ Do you remember the evening, long ago, on which 
ymi brought me your first poems to read ? — and how 
proud you were ! — don’t yo» remember ? ” She smiled^ 
into his face.# ‘‘Was it not just like this? . . . and 
yet could it Hhve been ? Was it not the winter? . . . 

I do not know why I should be reminfled of it. . . T 
He did not answer, and his face was hidden by the 
deep shadow in which he sat. A servant came in 
^d lit an orange-shaded lamp that stood upon a tall 
brazen stem near to the piano. When they were 
again Willie pulled back one of the curtains 
which had been drawn. “ You do not mind ? he said. 

“ I want fo watch the twilight.” ^ 

“ Shall I sing something to you ? Do you re- 
fnember this little song of Rubenstein’s ? ” She 
Struck the first notes. 

A white moth flew in at the open window, and 
^hovered round the lamp. 

He leaned back in his chair where the lamplight 
could not reach his face. His hand shaded his eyes 
and he seemed to gaze out at something in the 
remote distance — something far away from that 
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palely clad figure seated at the piano — the swiftly 
moving vision of his own life, e 

Down, down, down — on and on he floated, along a 
dreamy river, while the dark swift smooth water 
rushed 'by him — out into the wide fields of the 
past. Water, water, hurrying on — a river of summer- 
silence. And leaning far out over the surface the 
bending heads of flowers — ^water dappled with the 
sunlight and shadow of his boyhood — water jnurmur- 
Ing, murmuring. . . . 

She was speaking when the room, the soft lamp- 
light, the faint scent of roses came back to him. He 
did not quite catch her words, and answered '‘a^ 
random. ‘*What a dull companion you must have 
found me all afterpoon,” h^ said with a little slhile. 

^ «Why?” 

“ I have spoken so little ; I must have seemed so 
«bsent-minded.c It was the coming back here — the 
renewal of old impressions — the sense, above all, of 
what my life might have been, and of what it is.” 
He moved a little in his chair so that he might have 
a better view of the garden, mysterious now — half 
hidden in the night. He could make out, 
the dim trees, a vague waving darkness against 
the paler background of the sky ; lower^shadow, 
th% pnrevealed. And in the silence the momen- 
tary concentration of their two lives seemed to 
gather force, to grow, to be like thunder in the" 
atmosphere, the vague feeling of things, a subtle and 
ungraspable influence, so that the sudden striking of, 
a clock startled him, and he shuddered slightly as he^ 
looked round. 

He saw that her eyes were fixed upon him, but 
everything showed as through the opaline mist of a 
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baffling dream. She seemed to be looking at him 
from some place far away, some remote barren rock^ 
from which he was cut off by a waste of black 
heaving ocean. 

“Willie, are you unhappy Her voice trembled 
. slightly on the words. 

^ “ Oh, I am happy enough. . : . Why do you ask ? ” 
He tried to smile reassuringly, to arouse himself from 
*the curipus mood into which he had fallen ; but there 
was a strange narcotic suggestion in the air — a some- 
thing that held him spell-bound. And in a little 
while he ceased to struggle, yielded himself to the 
Idxury of perfect abandonment, of abandonment 
the current of passing feeling, swaying with it 
this w^y and that, as the ^ water- v\;eed sways with the 
movement of the river. • 

“ I don’t •^now — but ” she hesitated. “ Oh it is 

so hard to say such things ! only I have heard — hem*d 
from time to time. . . ; Much, I am sure, was un- 
true, much exaggerated. . ; . Yet it seemed to me 
•that perhaps you were unhappy, and I could not tell.” 
She was silent for a moment, as though thinking. 
Xh«i ^he crossed the room and stood beside him. 
“Will it help you a little to know that I ^ have always 
loved y5u — always, as in the old days.” She let her 
hand rest softly upon his head. , 

He took her hand in his and strpked it gently. 
“ And you,” he asked, “ a,re fou happy ? ” 

“ Yes : I think so. One’s idea of happiness changes 
so much as one grows older. . . 

“ And you have forgiven me ? ” 

“ Forgiven ! What had I to forgive ? ” 

“ Everything. Has it not always been the same ? 
I mean have you not always been comforting me, 
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forgetting my faults, when I was a boy and 
now.” c 

She smiled. “ Perhaps in this world that is a 
woman’s work. And surely, I have faults enough of 
my own to remember.” 

“ And yet ” His eyes half closed. “ Might we - 

not have made it all so different ? . . .” 

She shook her head. Then she knelt down before 
his chair, and putting her hands upon his sljoulders' 
Idoked into his yellow-brown eyes. “Willie dear,” 
she said slowly, “ whatever is is best, and was sent to 
us by God for our good. We lo'^e each other now — 
you and I — how do we know that it is not so ju^t 
because our love has been kept pure and sweet, an 
ideal, out of the re^ch of qur everyday lives ? ' And 
stirely as it is, it is more precious than anything else 
in the world — to me, at least, more precious — priceless, 
a gift for which I can never be tdo thankful ; a 
treasure, changeless, undying.” 

He rose when she had finished speaking and stood 
before her. “You are very good,” he said simply, 
bending down and touching her hand with his lips. 

“ Or if you would rather I should say it, God fs \«6ry 
good, for I have done nothing, no, nothing at all, 
to deserve your affection.” He stood there for a 
mortxent in silence ; then he opened the window and 
stepped out intp the night. 
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XXXVIII 

• 

And he arrived home to find Prosper fallen sick. 
The slight cold they had thought nothing of had 
developed (in so short a time !) into a fever — a fever 
•which was burning out his life. The local doctor was 
in the house when Willie got there, and from hin^ he 
learned the truth — learned that the end was neat'. 

The shock appeared at first almost to stun him. 
“J thought he was getting so much stronger,” he said, 
docking down at the boy's flushed face. “I do not 
finder,stand.’^ 

There are times when 8eath se%ms natural, happ^S 
even beaudfijl — sleep, rest, fit ending to a long life : 
but this was different ; the nake<jj sword of Jhe 
Destroying Angel, pitiless, almost brutal. 

“Can we do nothing?” Willie asked, half dazed, 
though speaking quietly enough, — “nothing at all?” 

The doctor hesitated. “ I have done all I can 
think , of, ” he said. “You see there is no actual 
disease to be overcome: it is really a case of his 
fighting^ himself, for his life.” • 

Willie turned away. “ He has so little to fight 
with,” he said. 

Little enough indeed ! and before ifiany hours had 
passed the struggle was practically finished. Dr 
Grayson came down and went away again : — tlie 
other doctor had done all there was to do. Willie 
would have liked Nick to come also, but unfortunately 
Nick was laid up. 

And Prosper already seemed a little tired of his 
own share in the struggle, seemed content to let the 
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obscure enemy triumph if he would — so easy a 
« victory ! ^ 

. “ He will not suffer any pain/’ the doctor murmured, 
noting t|ie curious expression in the eyes of the boy’s 
father. “ He will pass away quite quietly, probably 
in his sleep.” He leaned over the bed and list^ped* 
to the child’s breathing. It was the morning follow- 
ing Willie’s return. , 

^ “Will it be soon?” " 

“Yes, I think so — before another twenty -four 
hours probably. I will come back to-night” He 
went out and Willie resumed his seat by the bedsid§. 

The little boy tossed and turned and murmured — 
murmured broken words that had no meaning, Still 
^jis father strained his ear to catch them. Fragments 
of old tales, he heard, tales that he himself had told 
him — only they had lost all sequence n^w, all con- 
nection, and were mingled one with the other, tuned 
to the febrile imagination of delirium. 

Upon Willie the strain was terrible: — just the 
sitting there, waiting, waiting, with nothing that he 
could do. It was as though he were listening — and 
listening hour after hour — for the stealthy footfatl of 
Death. • 

E^^rly in the day Prosper fell into a deep sleep, and 
when *he awoke in the heavy brooding stillness of 
the afternoon,* the fever seemed to have left him. 
But in burning itself out it had taken with it the 
bdy’s last flickering strength, and he lay now quite 
still and helpless. To Willie, nevertheless, this long 
slumber had showed in the light of a possible 
recovery, so that he had begun to hope. The little 
fellow himself, as he opened his eyes and smiled 
languidly at his father, was altogether unconscious 
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of how ill he was. Only he felt curiously weak and 
begged to be lifted up. “ I want to see the sea- 
gulls,” he murmured. “ — There ! I can hear them.” * 

There is only one,” Willie answered, looking out 
through the open window, “ and it will soon be going. 
It is getting late.” 

^‘•*But I want to see it, and I’m tired of lying here. 
When did you come back ? Have I been ill long.” 

** No not very long. I came bfeck yesterday.” 

“Did you? I feel a little queer still. I d^nk 
believe I could get up myself.” * 

Willie hesitated. “ But where do you want me to 
t&ke you to? You can only see the sea-gull from 
^e window.” 

“Well, I will go to the window. Mayn’t I sit in 
that chair ? ” He made a little movement, and then 
lay still. 

Willie bent down and, wrapping tfee blankets alput 
him, lifted him in his arms. Very gently he caixied 
him across the room, and sat down, holding him 
against his breast, for a little while they looked out 
in silence. The sun was still above the horizon : the 
evening was warm, a little sultry. A kind of breath- 
less hush hung over everything — a quiet broken only 
by the4aint splashing of the waves. Thby looked out 
across the stretch of quiet water, already darkening 
a little where not touched by the broad glowing track 
of sunset. 

« Will you tell me a story, Dad, before I go to bed.” 

Willie smiled sadly. “What shall I tell you?” 
he asked, kissing him gently. 

The little boy pondered a moment. “ Hansel and 
Gretel,” he at length decided. 

“ Why are you so fond of that ? ” Willie wondered. 
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You have heard it so often — you know it so well — 
far better than I do.” ^ 

' I like it” 

* “You must indeed,” He repeated the story as he 
had repeated it many, many times before. It was 
not quite the version of the fairy-books : he had in . 
fact called it up originally from a very far-cTwIy 
shadowy country, the dim abode of his own fairies, 
a land lit more by imagination than by memory," 
^nj} Prosper had never suffered him to vary it To- 
night even, though he was half asleep, and dying, he 
corrected his father more than once when he wandered 
a step or two from the beaten path ; and when the 
end was reached the sun had almost sunk behind th^f ' 
sea-line, leaving a red glow in all the western sky, 
like the crimson pefals of some mighty rose. 

“ Is it over there, do you think ? ” Prosper whispered 
drqamily. ^ 

Willie followed the boy's gaze. “ The forest of 
Hansel and Gretel ? ” 

“ Yes : where they were lost ^ Look how red it is. . 
It is the fire — the fire that heated the witch's oven. 
And the swan will bring them here to us acr<sss4:he 
sea” A smile flickered like a gleam of light across 
his face. “ Tbelieve it ; and therefore it must be true.” 
Willie smiled too, though the little joke was like a 
sword fuming in his vitals. 

“ Do you see the swan, Dad ? ” 

“ No!” 

Still, perhaps it is there. And I can hear~— ” 
Hear!” 

“ The rustle of the leaves— the rustle of the trees 
in the enchanted forest — the trees that whispered to 
Hansel what path they must take.” 
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He lay quite motionless, smiling to himself, busy 
still with his childish fancies. 

The evening light died out of the sky, and over the 
sea there crept the grey ness of approaching nighf. 
Prosper*s eyes were almost closed Throtigh the 
long dark lashes the whites gleamed faintly like 
nar?l^v streaks of dim silver. He had grown 
very sleepy. He made no movement of any kind, 
and Willie could not hear him ‘breathe. Was he 
really asleep ? He peered down into the boy’s fmct* 
pale even in the pale light. And how still he was ! 
Then a sudden feeling of utter desolation closed in 
u^on him, for he knew that the little body he held so 
tightly in his arms was still, and that the stillness 
was thfe stillness of death. ^ 


XXXIX 

For nearly an hour he sat there, holding the dead 
boy in his arms. Th«n he rose quietly, and carrying 
him across the room laid him on the bed. There was 
no seuftd in the house, no sound outside save the 
heavy sea-murmur. Far away across the dark stretch 
of desolate ocean one point of yellow light had 
kindled, and for a few moments it shone — then faded, 
•and went out. In a little it appeared again, and 
again it grew dim, and again it vanished Thus, in 
an endless cycle; the lighthouse lamp: and be 
^watched it as he stood beside the body of his son, 
watched it closely as though he saw it now for the 
first time, watched it as though it were flashing signals 
to him from the dark shores of the unknown. And 
gradually the mortal coldness of his life closed in 
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upon him ; the burden of all that was yet to come — 
the blank dreariness of lonely years — the rising and 
setting of the sun day by day over Prosper’s 
"grave. . . . 

Whefi he heard the doctor's step upon the stairs 
he opened the door. On the threshold he met him. 

“ It is all over/' he said quietly. “ He died ^hree 
hours ago.” 

The two men advanced to the middle of the room 
there paused. “You have done everything?” 
The doctor took a further step and leaned over the 
little body. “He died very easily, surely?” He 
glanced up at Willie. ^ 

“Yes. . . . He was in my arms, but I could not 
^ have told just whqn he ceased to breathe. . .**. Such 
fleath is beautiful,” he added slowly, ‘/and it is well 
with him now.” * • 

<^The doctor looked at him again, and then lowered 
his^’eyes. “Yes — it is well,” he answered briefly. 
He stayed for but a few minutes longer, Willie, 
indeed, making no attempt to detain him. 

He stood with his forehead pressed against the 
cold glass of the window. He heard the sbuftd of 
the closing^ of the outer door. How calm and 
beautiful the night was! • 

Me remembered that last day they had spent 
together — he ^ and Prosper. Sunday! They had/ 
climbed to the top of the headland and had sat 
down there to rest on a wooden bench. Below them 
the stretch of dark blue water; above their heads, 
the clear summer sky. The blythe joyous morning 
everywhere ! — and the waves ! catching the sunlight 
as they broke ! The whole world so full of life, of 
the very joy of living. 
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And the sunshine had hung, a warm daffodil light, 
over everything. It had lain softly on the green 
grass at their feet, with its dust of golden butter- 
cups ; on the little brown path, strewn with tiny* 
glittering stones, that zigzagged up from thfe lovfer 
ieye^^f the sprawling village ; on the village itself ; 
on the blue sea ; on the white strip of shining sand ; 
and above all, on the silky red-gold hair of the boy. 
It had been in the sky like the* golden shower of 
Danae ; it had hung above the sea like a fine 
of delicate gossamer. It had entered into Prosper’s 
voice and had been a part of his merry inconsequent 
prattle, of the nonsense he had talked, of his ready 
laugh, of his eyes and smile. How clearly it all 
came back to him. And^countlejs other incident^ 
. . . Their copipanionship had been so real : the bo)f 
had had so ftady a wit ; had been so* easy to amuse ; 
had enjoyed his life so well. And in everything he 
said, in all his ways, there had been that peculiar 
and indefinable quality of personal charm. 

• He moved the lamp a little so that its light fell 
upon the bed, on the bright patchwork counterpane 
that *Prosper himself had chosen. Then he knelt 
down and gazed long, long, into the dead child's face. 
He bent* down and kissed him — his mouth, so still 
and icy already. What had he done ? — what l\acf he 
Idone that he should be punished like thi^ ? It seemed 
so useless, so senseless and cruel. Poor little head 
lying now so grave and quiet ; poor little weary bT>dy 
►so still and cold ; poor little gentle hands folded now 
for ever. 
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XL 


It was three days later, on a grey morning threaten- 
ing rain, that the funeral wound slowly down the road 
from the house to the church. And in fact ^efore 
they had reached their destination a heavy downpour 
had set in. It had the effect of considerably decreas- 
ing the number of persons who followed Prosper to 
grave ; the doctor and his two boys, the clergy- 
man, the baker’s boy, the master of the “Bell and 
Anchor,” Nick, and Willie himself — these only were^ 
left. 

The scene was melancholy, depressing ; the dripphig 
/rees, the rain -soaked grass. The innkeeper and 
publican, big, burly, rubicund of visage/ a great friend 
of Prosper ’s, insisted upon standing 'bare-headed 
tHVoughout th^? service. The prayers were read 
beside the open grave, and just before the last 
words were spoken the rain cleared off, and a faint 
gleam of watery sunshine filt^ed down through the 
dark drifting clouds. 

“. . . . Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust. . . .” c 

. Almighty God with whom do live the 
spirits of them that depart hence in the Lord, and 
with whom the souls of the faithful, after they are 
delivered from the burden of the flesh, are in joy 
and* felicity ; we bless thy holy name for all thy 
servants departed this life in thy faith and fear. . . ** * 

Ah 1 if only he, too, might lie down there with 
his child and forget ! . . . . 

The dull rattle and thud of earth against the 
little coffin — then no sound at all save the heavy 
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striking of earth on earth, and the scraping of the 
spades. ... • 

They walked home in silence. The house, on 
their return to it, seemed blank and empty, a thir^* 
from which all life, all joy and spirit, had fled away% 

“ Would it not be better to come up to town with 
me Nick proposed. Almost anything would 
be better for you than to stay here alone.” 

Willie ^hook his head. ‘‘Perhaps, later on: — not 
just now . . . just now this is my place.” 

“ Then I am going to stay with you. I cannot 
♦eave you by yourself.” 

‘J^hy not? ... I shall have to live by myself 
all* the rest of my life, — wliat matter if I begin 
to-day *or to-morrow? . ^ . Anc^ you have you^ 
work to attenc^to.” 

“ My work«»just at present is to look after you.” 

Willie made no further protesf. They wefe 
seated together in his study. Through the winddW, 
and the mist of dreary rain, the sea was visible, 
g^-ey, sullen, cold, desolate enough, whipt here and 
there into a thin line of foam. And when Nick 
renewed* his invitation to him to come up to town 
for a few days, urging it as a particular, favour to 
himself, lie yielded. But passively, indifferently, 
making no attempt to get ready. He sat, indeed, 
"^uite still in his chair, and it was Nic^ who picked 
out such things as he thought he would require, 
and packed them in a bag. Toward five o’clock 
ihey departed, Willie still half stunned, half un- 
conscious. And once safely in the comer of the 
railway carriage, he drew his cap over his eyes as 
though preparing to go to sleep. 

Far away to the left, against the dull heavy 
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clouds, a few carts were creeping slowly homeward, 
like flies creeping across a wicdow-pane. But he 
saw nothing ; saw not even the people in the 
“ carriage with him ; saw only the shadows that 
drifted' to him from the past. 

How long he had lived already! Perhaps more 
than the half of his life ! He had made some flFfends, 
seen thousands of new faces — seen them and for- 
gotten. Was he, ^ after all, any less alone piow than 
had been in his childhood ? Was there any 
other difference in his life than that it was a little 
nearer the end ? And he seemed to grasp for the* 
first time the terrible conditions of existence— its 
cruel, hard laws. Ah, no matter how far he might 
jtretch out out tys hand^he could never rea*ch that 
^great busy outer world. He was ^uddenly and 
absolutely free *of it : he stood, for good! or for evil, 
apart from its ‘feverish struggles : his soul was dead 
tcfliuman passions, to grief, and joy, and love, and 
envy, desire and hate. Only a dim emotion of pity 
remained — a misty tendernesis through which he 
reviewed the years of his life drawn past him like 
a dark tapestry woven with the faint rerndte*" faces 
of those whom he had loved, and whose paths of 
life had, for a little, crossed his own. And now 
he* saw them all — ^he could have named them over 
one by one— sunk into the same dreamy middle;' 
distance,” none nearer, none farther ; and all alike 
IwSyond reach of his voice. They knew him not ; 
he was nothing to them : his soul passed among; 
them and there was no light of recognition in 
their eyes, no smile upon their lips. Shadows — 
wanderers — wandering on the farther bank of 
Lethe : he could never make them hear him, 
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never touch them with his hand^ Were they even 
real? Perhaps borp only of h£ imagination? He 
could believe himself in very truth alone ; for a 
little he might have drawn another’s spirit to hiijr; 
but only to find that that spirit was surrounded hy 
its own world, into whose mysteries he might never 
\ooZ ^ 

Down, down, down ; — on and on he floated, while 
the dark smooth water rushed past him — on into 
the shadow, the night. Water, water, hurrying 
him ; black and smooth and swift And leaning 
JFar out over the surface the pale drooping heads 
of ^poppies : — water streaked with human blood and 
t^fs. . . . 

It was quite mechanically that on descending 
from the train he followed Nick along the platfornf-i; 
and a littlg ^ater, as they drove home, the heavy 
mist of his lethargy was still gathered thickly 
about him. Through it he looked out uporf«.an 
unknown world ; it was as though the soft monstrous 
wings of some obscqre forgotten god were fanning 
slowly the air above his forehead. 

He tould see the white mask-like faces of the 
dead who thronged the streets. Strange grey 
hooded forms crouched in the shadows, and from 
where the light was dimmest he turned his eyes 

• away. The heavy tolling of a bell was in his ears, 

* drawing ever closer and closer. Here* and there the 
tall slender spire of a church rose into the 
motionless, tapering, — shooting up above the net- 
work of dingy streets, like the stem of a dark exotic 
flower rising above a wilderness of weeds. Symbol 
of the religion of Christ, of that heavy atmosphere 
of mingled prayer and incense, of falling tears, and 
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sorrow, and ecsta^ and peace, — symbol of that faith 
which rises all day Idig and all njght from the utter- 
most ends of the eafth to melt at last before the 
tl^rone of God. 

I ' 

“ . . , . By thine agony and bloody Sweat I 
By thy Cross and Passion 1 
By thy precious Death and Burial I 
By thy glorious Resurrection and Ascension ! 

And by the coming of the Holy Ghost, 

Good Lord, deliver us ’’ 

The full, monotonous refrain of the church Litanvr^r 
as he had heard it so often, repeated itself once aga>in 
in his mind. And pale, and sad, and weary, aiid 
human, out of the night the form of the »» Christ 
’^If^ned down — the Sjorrowfui face, the wounded hands, 
the bleeding side and feet ! . . . 

yhe vision ^ded. . . . Once more the noise and 
rattte of the streets, the glare of lights, the screams 
of newsboys. ... 

Willie's head had fallen forward upon his breast.. 
A dull sense of pain, of ever deepening depression 
weighed upon him : in his eyes was the sombre, 
brooding shadow that rests upon those who dream 
their dreamt alone. 
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XLI 

Ah yes ! tired ! — tired indeed ! 

He closed his eyes and leaned his head upon his 
hand 'the better to think. When a door was suddenly 
slammed in one of the rooms upstairs he started 
violently^. • 

A month had gone by, and he was still here — 
with Nick. The room in which he sat, as his life, 
•fteemed grey and dull and cold. He longed for 
sotnething that might draw his thoughts away from 
tlje^dreary contemplation of the past. He had tried 
to wofk but his old faculty had forsaken him ; he 
could only sit with a ^ry pen *in his hand, — si^ 
stupidly gating at a blank sheet of*paper: he could 
not even read, nor occupy himself in any way. •In 
the languor of his existence he was as one who 
awaits some forward movement in his life, but who 
iiimself hesitates to t?y<e the necessary step. 

Just now Nick was out; Dr Grayson was out; he 
was lill* alone. He ordered the fire to be lit, with a 
kind of vague hope that the mere physical warmth 
niiglit dispel, help to dispel at all events, a little of 
what was, in fact, become an actual physical malady, — 
Hhat cold heaviness and weariness of heart which had 
of late almost broken his spirit : and as soon as the 
wood began to blaze and crackle in the grat^^e 
^stretched out his hands to it like a feeble bloodless 
old man whose life is already behind him, and whose 
wandering mind can no longer distinguish between 
the living and the dead. He sat there before the 
fire, half dozing, until suddenly a voice seemed to 

T 
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whisper quite audifeW in his ear : as it is with you 
to-day, so it shall to-morrow^: — and to-morrow, 

and to-morrow, and \l:o-morrow, until the end of 

shivered and stirred the burning coals. What 
could he do ? He turned the question over and over 
in his mind, weighing it. examining it, but wfth'Sut 
arriving at any satisfactoiy conclusion. Only he was 
certain of this one* thing, that the stream of his life 
been turned from its old channel into another, 
down which, alas, it must henceforth flow. All his 
old interests had suddenly died, been extinguishecL, 
like the lights in a theatre when the play is over ; and 
what remained was merely the bareness, the gathefSfg 
dust — a faint memory, the shadow of a dream. ^ 
c^He felt that he^^should never have the courage to 
start his life ag&in from where it hadH^^en broken 
ofFf — the book ^e had planned, had almost begun, 
would now never be written. If he took up his pen 
once more it would be to write something quite 
different — to write of a different world. Yet in timeb 
he must get used to his new existence. The first 
passionate sorrow would slowly alter as it* spread 
over the years. It would grow thinner, quieter; — 
still there, rio doubt ; but very soon only -as a cold- 
ness, a greyness, fitting in with other sorrows, earlier 
and later. And once more the voice whispered its t 
question in his ear, and once more he gave no* 
ap€^er; but, sitting there, tried to weave together 
from the scattered tangled threads of the past, soqae 
faint hope for the future. It was very, very difficult ^ 
The colour of things was so changed, had been fo 
changed by that one little incident of his boy*s death. 
He struggled with the altered problem as laboriously 
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and unsuccessfully as a child struggle with an 
incomplete building - map. Tm central piece, the 
piece round which, hithert^ all the others had * 
naturally fitted, was missing/ and there was nothi^^ 
on earth could take its plait. No: he must bjiild 
around it still, if he built a| all ; he must cling to it, 
this tbst starting-point, tils indispensable nucleus, 
this idea cherished above jeverything else, this plan 
of their beautiful life together. l\i the silent temple 
of his spirit he had long ago erected an altar to^ -- 
an altar he had never wearied of adorning, and belore 
'^Sihose rails he must still kneel, while the incense 
drifted above his head, and the bright lamp of love 
bjirned slowly. Latterly indeed, it had been the 
supreme joy of his life — the vision of visions — the 
light to cling to. It ha4 been file beautiful id&r 
that had cprffe true ; and now, it •also had failed. 
Failed ! So many things had doneb that — his whole 
life! God knew he saw it clearly enough — saw'ii in 
his present loneliness, dejection. Beliefs, ideals, out 
pf which he had long^since grown, crowded back into 
the room — faster and faster — bloodless, speechless, 
hovering about his chair, grasping at him with long 
pale fingers like ghosts of the murdered dead. . . . 
W|j}^shc»Id it be so ? Why should they so soon, so 
easily have fallen away? He could not tell. •He 
only knew, he only saw, that they kad so fallen, that 
they had drifted out of his life, had melted like little 
summer clouds, were no longer for him. An^ ^e 
began to wonder, with a mortal coldness creeping 
about him, just what was for him ; and he saw the 
long grey stretch of the “middle years” reaching 
on and on, unlit, unbeautiful, — sloping down to 
death. . . 
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A servant came^n with some letters and news- 
papers. He took no^otice. He;, no longer thought 
very clearly. A stram'^e drowsiness crept over him, 
deepening gradually t ) an unhealthy lethargy, a 
kind of* waking dream %n which all his life seemed, 
though faintly, dimly, to nove and struggle. . . . 

He was once more in I ondon, in Delomne^s ftuBio, 
watching .the painter ^t work. Then against a 
remoter backgrourtd of v aving trees and sky there 
up the long low outline of the school where 
they had first met ; and with that the figure of Nick 
emerged into the light, and the loud clanging of tfe#* 
bell sounding suddenly in Willie’s ears, he foufhd 
himself again in the midst of a hurrying throng pf 
boys, pouring out from the shady classroom into the 
bright sunny cricket-field he felt Nick’s hand upon 
his shoulder, hfeard his voice and blight talk and 
lairghter as they ran on with the others. Back still 
fustier, till even his schooldays were but an unrealised 
possibility in the mental world of the little lonely 
boy wandering hither and thither, gathering with a 
child’s vivid wonder and innocence those impressions 
of life, of men, of things, many of which wtft never 
afterwards to be very essentially changed. . . . 

And now he was standing waiting lighter 
Ur(^uhart’s gate. He lived again through that long 
summer ; wandered in the fields and lanes, and over# 
the rocks, a roll of paper in his hand, the manuscript 
<3#"‘*®emophoon.” And the impression became more 
and more vivid, more and more real, till at lengthy 
it was quite real, for he had fallen asleep. 

In his dream he was busy writing his pastojpal, 
carrying it on from where it had broken off in the 
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middle of the 'third act, Thn^'gh the silence all 
around him the faint slow wb^per of the waves was 
borne up from the shore as bW some subtle wizardry. * 
A strange enchantment was \mrkmg upon him, and. is 
he yielded to it, and to the spml of his own poetry, jike 
a message from an unknowri world, there floated into 
his soil the sad murmur of I dark remote sea beating 
against a rocky coast Hit eyes, brimm«d up with 
his dreams, turned to the slfadow ind the night ; and, 
as if in obedience to somq mystic word spoken, Hjie 
night crept closer and closer to him, drifting like a 
! r?^ud ; and now it wrapped him round : he was alone, 
standing in the midst of a haunted landscape, under 
* t^e white still moon. Wild fig-trees waved in the 
soft li^ht ; the delicate pale yellow of a lemon grove 
glimmered through the dusk. A strange sleepy 
perfume rq^e^ listlessly from an unseen garden into 
the air: amid a tangle of dark foMage the flovrers 
of the pomegranate gleamed. Broken columns it>se 
naked in the pallid moonlight, or lay stained and 
half hidden on the .ground. Delicate festoons of 
asphodel and crimson snap-dragon twined round 
falleit Atones and broken marble limbs of statues : 
and everywhere the green lustrous grow^th of broad 
acartJaus^teaves, or grey olives. The moon was like 
a magic sphere in the dark sky : below the heighf on 
•which he stood the sea, black as ink, ^stretched out 
and out. Strange silent shadowy figures flitted 
between the columns ; nymphs and satyrs crept iToi A- 
^from their caves and grottos and danced together on 
the grass. The boat of the Witch of Atlas passed 
swift as lightning overhead. In the white milky 
strtlness the shadows began to deepen into colour — 
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vivid green and criijf^son, clear as flames : he saw the 
earth as it had never Keen, the song of Sappho cried 
^ in the wind. ... \t 

' And slowly he seemed to float up toward the day 
as throilgh some deep Wa of green and gold. His 
thoughts fled before him ^1 ike ghosts, the fading out- 
lines of his vision dissolv^l into a well of pale^green 
light. And the light griw more opaque, turned to a 
mist, which wavered and s?*vam like a baffling curtain 
"be^iiKre his eyes wherever li’i turned them. It coloured 
the air, all he looked upon ; his senses were slowly 
deadening to everything else, and a noise as of masijf-* 
waters was in his ears. And the pale green mist 
seemed falling, falling, falling, evermore, like a stream 
before his eyes. . ^ ^ 

^Then this too sank away, and he became half- 
conscious that 6e had been dreaming a^d that he 
mi^^t wake sooif. And yet, even in his sleep, he felt 
strangely loath to leave that peaceful shadowland, 
and meet once more the coldness of reality ; and as 
he felt himself slipping back into the day he moaned^ 
and turned uneasily. With a start he sat up, the 
last ray of enchanted sunlight fallen from him^ and 
in a quick p^ng of regret he realised that everything 
was finished. ... ^ 

Ifi .the room was no sound save the occasional 
dropping in qf burnt coals. He wondered if Nick/ 
would soon be back. For a little while he tried to 
if€5d!* The book he had chosen was a volume of 
Anatole France, but the light laughing wisdom woven* 
into its pages seemed now to trip and falter; — and 
through all he felt an ever increasing desire to retiirn 
home, to begin his new life. Yes! he was homesick, 
— sick for the music of the waves, the sunlight on the 
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water. tL wild chaunt of the^dea; the sorrow of 
the sea was in his ^spirit ; and !ie longed to take his 
own burden down to the wat4r*s edge, and gather up • 
there the broken threads of hk life, and let his spirit 
wander out over the waves fr/ ever and ever. • 


XLtfl 

And on the next day he fit out, arriving late ii^the 
afternoon. He left his luggage at the station tcTbe 
«Qpt on, while he himself took the lower path toward 
the cottage — a path that led him by green lanes and 
fields past the church. 

Tho evening was still, and clear, and beautiful. 
A rich sunset flamed dusftily in tl!e western sky, cftjd 
it was in t^isMirection that he bent kis steps, walking 
toward the light. After the noisf| of town, of^the 
long railway journey, there seemed to be a sti^ige 
hush in the air. And he strolled on, content to be 
«home once more, content with the perfect beauty of 
the day's close. 

The *1 it tie iron gate was open when he reached the 
church, but no one was in sight, no living thing save 
a jvfjJte -butterfly with green on the under side of its 
wings, no sound of life save the low clear note.of a 
bird hidden somewhere in the trees. 

At the foot of the grave he stood Still — stood still 
and looked down. And the image of the youag hgj" 
lying there rose before him very clearly, in all the 
freshness of his unspoiled childhood — rose against 
the dark gloomy background of a sudden vision of 
me hard blind cruelty of Death, its power, its in- 
evitability. It was as though he looked upon him, 
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even now, slipping over the brink of a ^eat black 
precipice, in whose dbpths he could make out nothing 
tbut the darkness, the dimness. *He wondered how 
k fared with him there A-there in the shadow. What 
was he flow ? Already^ month had slipped noise- 
lessly in between them! Other and other months 
and years would follow r^they seemed internMnable 
when he came to look ahead. He — he should grow 
old ; but tne boy in the! grave would be a boy for 
ever. . . . Yet, suppose itThad been his own fate to 
hate died, thus, in his firs: youth ! would it not have 
been better ? And he remembered the Greek t^ 
of Cleobis and Biton: their mother’s prayer: the 
last deep slumber. Was that, then, the best ? Wht> 
could say ! At least his little boy had died unstained, 
gpitle, and pure, ^<nowing' nothing of the ugliness 
of life, little even* of its sorrow. And he had tasted 
of ipy, if not of /=^very joy : he had looked on beauty, 
if ipt on every beauty. Would he call him back 
thefi, supposing it were possible ? , . . Hardly! No: 
not even to make the world less desolate, not evem 
to lighten its sorrow. 

For it seemed to him now that there was ^sorrow 
everywhere and in everything: — in the withering 
of every floWer, in the passage of birds .season by 
seaspn, in the altering expression of a boy’s face as 
the shddow of the world creeps slowly across it ; above 
all, in the dyilig away of old ideals and loves that^ 
^ve«.once burned clear. When each one of these 
was gone, it was gone for ever. Another flower might 
push above the soil in spring, another child b^ born 
into the world: but he who was dead — ah! he who 
was dead, was dead for ever. Sleep— that was tie 
end of all things. Sleep — that was the end of all. 
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Man’s life* was like a troubled dream that toward 
the morning passed into quiet healthy slumber. 
And “joy cometh in the morning.” . . . Only, 
was that slumber unbroken Might not he who^ 
had passed away still be fai,/tly, dimly awar^? He 
sank upon his knees besic^'i the grave. “ Prosper 
— Prosper,” he whispered. ^ “ Can you hear me ? ” 
Around him silence — siler^/ce with a fa|rit, far-off 
breaking of waves — silence |ind the slowly dropping 
twilight, which, like a veil cf thin gauze, was blot^jing 
out the world. 



BOC^'K VII 

I 

t 

Some months later, up her own room, Eva sat 
reading a letter. It was night, and a small fire 
burned red in the grate. The house was very quibt ; 
a lamp at her elbow threw its light upon the white* 
sheet of paper she held, and on her pale 'blender 
hand, A torn envelope lay on the carpet at her feet. 
She read slowly. The letter had confe early in the 
evening, but she had kept it till she could be quite 
alone with it, till she could be sure of t^ing undis- 
turbed, unwatched. . . . 

“Perhaps the shadow-land L only open to those 
whom this life has exiled, who have forsaken, or 
been forsaken by, the world : and I know that to 
most men it means nothing — nothing at all. But 
it is because their ears and eyes are fillecl^with th^r* 
noi§e,and turmoil of a grosser life, for if we but 
step aside foi; a moment, step aside and wait and? 
listen, we shall hear quite surely other and more 
^^elic'aite voices, hear them sighing in the sighing of 
the waters, whispering in the whisper of the wind as# 
it bends and plays with the pale dry griss that 
grows beside some pool. ... i 

“ On these latter afternoons of autumn, when it nas 
become too dark to read unless I take the trouble 
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to rise to light the lamp ; when the wind outside is 
drawing a thin plj^ntive note from the half-naked 
trees, (half-naked already !), and the sea and the 
sky are sunk together into the one sullen greyness;' 
what I like best is to sit sleeping, waking, drcamijig, 
before my fire. I watch the falling coals ; I watgir' 
the re<J embers ; I read in them a storj^, strange 
enough, incomplete, nearly !iidden, yet in|a manner 
Seautiful^ and, to me at k'ast, mbre real — oh! un- 
questionably more real than any I shall ever find 
elsewhere. For it is woven, this little simple tale 
(slamder, indefinite, delicate, elusive), it is woven, 
si^lcen thread by thread, of the strands of my own 
life. Of my own love, I had almost written, — of 
my owft soul. . . . 

“ Perhaps I am too lonely, too selfish maybei*; 
perhaps I 9 u^t to go out into the ‘world and mix 
with other men, busy myself with the ordinary 
interests of humanity. I do not know : and there 
is no one to tell me : and, for myself, I think I shall 
aever care for such •things any more. All that I 
have ever loved, all whom I have ever loved, seem 
passecl into a kind of dream — a dream that 1 dream 
when I wake and when I sleep — and my outward 
is^cord* and meaningless — tranquil enough. . . . 
Yet how can one give again what one has alr^dy 
Igiven ? Can one gather up the water that is spilled ? 
Only the tender earth shall drink it little drop by 
drop, and give it back in the fresh sweetness* of o, 
►flower, the colour of a rose. . . . 

An*hour ago, in the midst of a sudden storm-burst, 
I j^ought I heard his voice calling for admittance, but 
^^men I rose and threw up the window there was nothing 
— nothing save the dusk, the cold, the damp. And 
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once again I took my seat before the fire, and looked 
into its burning heart. Every f(^w minutes the rush 
of the gale, the ho^l of the wind, returned, like the 
‘spirits of the damned, wailing — wailing, . . . But 
within the little room the clear sunlight of the past, 
like a faint sweet perfume of dead roses, had slid 
across thej4:wilight. ... 

After (dl, is it only a memory that binds me to 
him now ? Is he reall}^ dead ? . . . Sometimes T 
forget. ... I wonder. . .^ 

^'Twilight and silence (and a crumbling dying fire! 
What slender links to hold two lives, two souls 
together ; spirit to spirit, hand to hand ! And fet, 
when I look up I know that I shall see him seated ' 
there beside me, half hidden in the shadow^* of the 
oliimney corner, the delicate, beautiful head faintly 
visible in the glimmering firelight. ^6 httle power 
has» Death!'’ 


XLIV 

It was almost mid-day when Willie awokd The 
October sun was streaming in upon him as he lay in 
bed, and the sound of a boy whistling came to 
through the open window. He tried to make out the 
tune, but without success, and the notes grew ever^i 
fainter and fainter as the boy passed on down the 
jp ad.** 

He dined early — a little after one o’clock. When ^ 
he had finished he went out into the garden, Zi roll of 
papers in his hand, a cigarette between his lips. He 
had begun to write his autobiography, not with any 
idea of subsequently publishing it, but obedient to a 
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mysterious* prompting which urged him to trace the 
windings of his life from its beginning, to draw, as it 
were, the tangled threads together and weave into 
them the new light that had dawned in his spirit ^ 
And every night since then he had been visited by 
the most delightful dreams of his childhood and boj^ 
hood, ilt was almost as if they had been actually 
sent to him, sent to him on purpose, to hflp him in 
his work. 

And from the very comriencement he had fQ*?nd 
his task an easy one. Hei had written on and*bn 
wit|iout a pause. The chapters already completed 
we?e exquisite — incomparably felicitous, though some- 
what ellu^ive perhaps, somewhat supersubtie, and, 
in a siense, a little too imaginative. What they 
offered, in effect, was a reding of Iffe, extraordinarily 
fine and deli<3ate, rather than that •life as he had 
actually lived it. There was a meaning now, wf^re 
there had been none or but little before — a mel6dy, 
as it were, brought out softly but clearly, firmly, 
t^irough what had onqp been the mere rush of ascend- 
ing and descending notes. 

In •th6 shelter of the garden wall he turned over 
the finished pages, occasionally, but very rarely, 
cj^^ngyig.a word, or re-writing a phrase. It was 
while he made one of these alterations that he he^rd 
»the sound of the lifting of the latch of the gate, and 
looked up absently, to see her — see •her standing 
there before him on the gravel path, a little^palQ,^ 
smiling a little. ‘‘Willie,** she said, “ I have come to 
pay yon a visit.** 

She held out both her hands as he rose to welcome 
hof. He took her hands in his, gently, very gently. 
They walked together toward the house. 
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In his study she sat cj#wn, and he seated himself 
also. They were face to face now in the gathering 
twilight. Then a thought seemed suddenly to come 
into his mind, for he stooped, and lighting a match, 
held ifc to the fire that was laid, all ready, in the 
i^rate. The paper caught immediately ; the sticks ; — 
a crackling of wood, a rush of clear flame<^^up the 
chimney, ifthe room full, all at once, of dancing 
shadows and broad flickering light. “ It is more 
comfortable,” he murnjured, half apologetically. 
“The window is open,uand the air coming in is 
cool.” He spoke very quietly. “You came^all 
alone ? ” ^ 

“ Yes : all alone.” She smiled at his qqestion, Ker 
gaze moving slowly round his room — the reom he 
h^ed in — full of hooks, with here and there a picture, 
a photograph. * “ This is the first tirfle | have ever 
be#n in your hcAise,” she said. “You must show me 
everything.” 

“It was very good of you to come,” he answered 
simply. , , 

“ I thought you were feeling rather lonely, and that 
you might like to see me. ... I got your letteif* 

“It was my letter that brought you, then ? ” 

“ Perhaps. I hardly know M^hat it was. • ♦ ^ 

*11 do not remember what I said to you, but I 
think I was tired when I sat down to write. Some-» 
times I feel tfred, now, you know, and old, very old — 
-sometimes I feel as if my spirit were as old as the 
earth.” He looked fixedly into the fire, and in the 
silence ensuing on his last words he seemed almost 
to have become oblivious to her presence* Wheh^he 
b^an again to speak it was slowly, slowly, as dnc 
might speak across the gulf of time. “You cannot 
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know, Eva f no one will ever know, how little of my 
own making my life has been.” For a moment a 
strange smile flitted across his face. Then he lifted 
his head and looked steadfastly at her. “ Listen,” he 
said, “and I v/ill tell you all. . . . Long agO| when 
I was a boy, I told you that I loved you. I rememb^3>^ 
very wdll when I first told you, — and I |poke the 
truth. I loved you with my whole soul. . Time 
passed : a shadow came between us,* and I turned my 
head : but still I loved you — only you. Then followed 
years during which I never sdjw you though you wrcfte 
to ipe frequently, and I — I wrote now and then to 
youp The emptiness in my life, as you probably saw, 
wa| beginning to be filled. I cared greatly for my 
work th 9 ugh I met with scant encouragement : and a 
new affection was growirfg stronger and strongly 
within me — a Icfv^e into w^hich my love Tor you seemed 
to pass, so that both were made deeper, and the <?Jd 
love, in a manner, was transformed. ... I love you 
still,” he went on, his voice sinking, “ but now it is 
dyferent — I am different. Something has grown up 
about me : I cannot say what it is, but it is there, 
and I \:ahnot get beyond it nor return to the past. 
It is like a mist, a thin veil that shuts me in from the 
antujal world. I live in a kind of dream. When I 
look forth I see things as I used not to see them^. »If 
look at you it is not you I behold, but your spirit. 
My world is filled with ghosts and phSntoms. My 
life is haunted : my mind is haunted. This house is. 
full of spirits — ^yours, Prosper’s, the spirits of all those 
f have ewer cared for. . . . Last night a boy came 
to r^e : he sat down beside me and spoke of the past 
H^was a young boy who died when I was at school. 
This room is like a land of shadows. Every rustle of 
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the curtains speaks with the voice of fome ghost. 
And sometimes when I am all alone — in the day — in 
the night — I sit listening — listening — listening for 
footfalls that no one else will hear.” 

She fturned to him with a little imploring gesture. 
’silBut it is so bad for you,” she pleaded, “Willie, 

I cannot jpear to hear you talk like this whei/I think 
that I m\ist leave you by yourself. How can I 
leave you when— ^when. . . She faced him, noW, 
gloriously, an infinite compassion making her face 
be'iutiful in its minglec/ love and pity. She held 
out her hands, but he made no movement toward^her. 

“ Do not be afraid,” he said gently. “ I have lived 
too long between two worlds to fear the shadows that 
are thrown from one upon the other. Besides I have 
Kfegun again to Svork. F have begun to write the 
story of my Iffe.” He pointed to ^he manuscript 
which lay, wheffe he had thrown it, on the table. 

•She sat a little longer; and when she rose to go, 
he accompanied her, and they walked together to 
the station. 

They had plenty of time and they lingered here 
and there on the way, but spoke very littlfe. Over- 
head the sky was pale, remote ; and the outlines of 
the scattered cottages and dwelling-houses •wevce 
into •a greyish, diaphanous background, as in a mist 
of coming rain. ^ 

He stood ^by the window of the railway carriage 
t till <3he train began to move out of the station : and 
as long as it remained in sight he waited — ^waited 
there on the platform, wondering if she would ever 
come to him again, half reluctant to return tci his 
lonely home, the loneliness her presence had forj an 
hour so wonderfully dispelled. 
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XLV 

AnID he walked back from the station very, very 
slowly, at the gate of the cottage pausing, not caring, 
to go iff just yet, but leaning against the Jow stone 
wall and looking out toward the sea. • 

• Presentjy he took from his pocket a little brown 
leather case, and pressed the spring that kept it sljut. 
But it was too dark to r^ake out, save very In- 
distinctly, the delicate lines of the picture within. 
For*all that, he continued to hold it in his hand, gazing 
lip9n it dreamily, wondering sadly what Prosper 
was doing just then. The little portrait 'had been 
painted by Delomne, and Willie •had no need 
any other light than the lamp of memory whereby 
to study ttie features so skilfully ^md charmiiigly 
portrayed. Nevertheless he liked to carry the picture 
with him, liked to feel it near to him, to be, as it were, 
u|ider its protection. ^ 

How silent everything was ! He glanced round 
him. ' Af strange hush had crept over sea and land 
with the dawning night, a perfect calm that entered 
hig soul like a long-drawn note of music, beauti- 
ful and sad and quiet — quiet above all, quiet as Jthe 
•jleep of God ! Yes : this, at least, was left to fiim — 
the love of Pan and the woodland creatures — was 
his now as it had been in his childhood ; and n«w, a§ 
|hen, the music in his spirit awakened a response in 
nature, ♦ Far away he could see the revolving lamp 
of Ihe lighthouse. Above his head the trees whispered 
hi® thoughts into the deep soft sky. He leaned 
against the wall and waited, . . . 

U 
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The wind began to stir a little in the higher 
branches ; and still he stood there dreaming, his 
eyes half closed. The rain began to fall slowly- - 
little drop by drop — trickling through the branches 
and dpwn on to his head and 'Shoulders. It fell so 
softly, so softly, that he did not realise that it was 
beginning to soak through his clothes. In <the dim 
uncertaiiT light he could see nothing save a dark 
indistinct form stretching and waving above hinl. 
Bul^ he could hear — hear the increasing patter of the 
ra^n, the gentle whisper* of the wind, and the rustle 
of the lighter branches as they swayed to and^ fro 
and rubbed together, a hushed monotone. “ 


THE END 
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